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45, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 
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LUTTEUR III. 


PARFREMENT UP 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 
With illustrations from photographs by W. A. Rouch. 


THE RACING When this number is pub- 
SEASON lished the flat-racing season 
will be close at hand, and 

indeed before the month ends one of the 
classic races will have been run, the Two 
Thousand Guineas being due on the 29th. 
Before long, however, we shall at any 
rate know definitely how The Tetrarch 
is progressing, as the training reports will 
be instructive. His friends have ceased 
to speak of him as if they were quite 
free from apprehension ; the undercurrent 
of misgiving, undoubtedly grows, in 


GG 


fact it may be a shade of odds against 
the colt reaching the post at Epsom. 
The speculator who took 500 to 200 
against the grey for the Derby last 
September can hardly regard his ket 
with satisfaction. I hear excellent 
accounts of Kennymore and Torchlight, 
but Alec Taylor has been away at 
Mentone, and Sir John Thursby had 
not actually seen his horses for some 
time before he gave me satisfactory news, 
derived from the Manton trainer’s locum 
tenems—a very efficient substitute. 
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Notwithstanding that I wrote about 
the Grand National last week, the subject 
is still a leading topic, with many race- 
goers the leading topic, and a vast number 
of people are looking forward to the great 
‘chase with an eagerness not surpassed 
by their interest in any other event. 
Somehow or other it seems to me that 
there is a businesslike air about Liverpool 
not equalled at any other meeting, with 
the exception of Newmarket. When the 
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against a horse getting round in safety 
the two circuits of the course are annually 
proved to be considerable, and the worst 
of it is that, as is often pointed out, the 
best jumper ever foaled is quite likely 
to be brought down through no fault of 
his own. When we see such odds as 
7 to 2 taken about a Liverpool horse, 
therefore, we can only wonder at the 
courage of the taker. 

At the time of writing, M. J. Hennessy’s 


THE TETRARCH 


horses come out to parade at Aintree, 
one feels that it is to pass the test of 
criticism and help to enlighten us as to 
impending probabilities ; elsewhere the 
parade seems rather to form part of an 
attractive spectacle. This may be 
imagination, but imagination ‘is very 
potent! You certainly cannot tell what 
will win at Liverpool by the most search- 
ing inspection, merely because the odds 


Lutteur III. is a pronounced favourite, 
and carries a shipload of French money. 
I am giving a picture of him with Par- 
frement in the saddle to show the jockey’s 


amazing seat. Truly to see this would 
stagger the riders of a former generation 
who sat back over the huge fences till 
their heads were near their horses’ tails. 
Parfrement’s second attempt ended in 
disaster, as he protests through no fault 
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of his horse, and we may assume that he 
also regards himself as free from blame. 
Lutteur III. was knocked over. He was 
a 7 to 2 favourite on that occasion, by 
the way. Sir Charles Assheton-Smith is 
exceedingly hopeful of doing what has 
never been done before, winning, with 
Covertcoat, a third consecutive Liver- 
pool. In spite of the 12st. 7lb. there 
were very few students of the sport who 
thought the horse would have less, and 
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me before the race, and Mr. Robert Gore 
when the horses were on their way to 
the post remarked that if Covertcoat 
were beaten he should think no worse of 
his Liverpool chance. 

Mr. Bower Ismay’s Jacobus and Lord 
Derby’s Carrigrue have admirers among 
those whose opinions are valued. His 
Majesty’s Twelfth Lancer does not seem 
to inspire great confidence, in spite of the 
fact that he went a schooling gallop 


JERRY M. WITH MR. ROBERT GORE AND E. PIGGOTT 


though it is a huge advance on the 
10 st. 6 1b. with which he was originally 
handicapped last year, it is to be re- 
membered that the presence in the 
handicap of such an exceptional horse 
as Jerry M. kept the weights down low. 
To the recent defeat of these two at 
Hurst Park I am inclined to attach 
little importance. Neither was ready. 
M. Hennessy implied as much with 
regard to Lutteur in conversation with 
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over fences at Sandown in irreproachable 
style after falling in his race at Kempton 
Park. Likewise it is greatly in his 
favour that he has won twice at Aintree. 
A sound rule of betting is to avoid 
speculation on any race unless you feel 
special confidence in one horse. To this 
rule, however, the Grand National is an 
exception, the reason being, the likelihood 
of a fall is so great that you want more than 
one chance. The four horses mentioned, 
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Lutteur III., Covertcoat, Jacobus, and 
Carrigrue, may include the winner 
between them. But then there is Bally- 
hackle, coming from what is called ‘“‘a 
dangerous quarter ’”’ and sure to be well 
ridden. 

Writing a fortnight before the event 
it is impossible to say what may happen 
in the Lincolnshire Handicap ; there are 
changes of opinion, which are of course 
reflected in the market, up to the eve 
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certainly never better, if so good, as last 
year at the age of six. There is no 
reason to suppose that he has in the 
least deteriorated. Not very much is 
expected nowadays of a _ Brocklesby 
winner, but last year good two-year- 
olds came out earlier [than usual, 
indeed quite at the beginning of 
the season we saw several who held 
their positions till sport under Jockey 
Club rules came to an end. Calgary 
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CORCYRA 


of the race, and these signify much. 
With regard to Long Set much depends 


upon the state of the course. It may 
be anticipated with some confidence that 
he will win either this or other races 
during the season; because his trainer, 
Batho, persuaded the owner to retain 
the horse in active service, and it is 
improbable that his advice will not be 
justified. Moreover, Long Set was 


actually started for the Brocklesby ; 
Pictorial Liverpool; Ambassador 
and Aldford at Newbury on the 11th 
of April; and no less a colt than The 
Tetratch on the 17th of that month. 
Stornoway made his first appearance 
less than a week later, so it may well 
be that in the course of a very short time 


we may see some good two-year-olds. 
* * * * * 
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THE I shall have opportunity next 
PICTURES month to talk about the 
classic colts and fillies. The 

Tetrarch is such a constant subject of 
discussion that I am giving another 
picture of him, though his make and 
shape must be familiar to most men 
who are interested in racing. I wanted 
to include Kennymore and Torchlight, 
but photographs which did them 
anything like justice were not 


procurable ; perhaps I shall have better 
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to Craganour, rated as the best of last 
seasons’ two-year-old fillies by Mr. T. F. 
Dawkins, compiler of the Free Handicap. 
After two successes which established 
her reputation she ran badly in the 
Gimcrack Stales, and was not seen 
during the last three months of the 
season ; in what shape she will reappear 
cannot be said. Other pictures show 
the start for the Metropolitan, which 
takes place, as many readers will be 
aware, in front of the stand; a finish 


GLORVINA 


luck next month, for of this colt and 
filly I have a very high opinion. Corcyra 
is included here; of course one never 
knows whether a three-year-old colt will 
stay ; as to this it can only be said that 
the son of Polymelus should not be lack- 
ing in this requisite: he won the 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes, which 
requires a stayer, and was himself son 
of an Ascot Cup winner in Cyllene. 
Another portrait is of Glorvina, the sister 


for the same race, and a parade for the 
City and Suburban. Among the most 
popular meetings of the month is at 
Hawthorn Hill, where the Household 
Brigade foregather; one of the fences 
is shown, and there are also views of 
Captain George Paynter’s Grand Military 
Gold Cup winner, Jack Symons ; of the 
Bar Point-to-Point, and the stone wall 
at Punchestown. There was just time 
to obtain and include a picture showing 
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the three Liverpool horses who ran at 
Hurst Park; Covertcoat, Lutteur III., 
and Trianon III. 

It will be the less strange to see the 
jockeys in crouching attitude because 
several of them ride thus’ under 


National Hunt rules, notably G. Duller, 
who has been so successful over hurdles. 
As regards the flat race jockeys, most of 
them have let down their leathers; the 
crouch is much less pronounced than it 
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I came here, in 1907, I did take some 
particulars in the snow, but I cannot 
find the paper. My impression at the 
time was slightly in favour of the 
‘monkey seat.’’’ Only slightly, it will 
be seen. John Osborne’s figures were 
slightly the other way. We must 
conclude, I think, that a horse’s length 
of stride varies little whether ridden 


in the old or the new fashion. 
* * * * * 


A START FOR THE GREAT METROPOLITAN STAKES AT EPSOM 


was two or three years ago. Last 
month’s article about the so-called 
“Monkey Seat” has created much 
attention. I heard that Tom Cannon, 
Junior, had made some experiments 
which were not in accord with those 
made by John Osborne on the sands of 
Redcar full details—up to half-an-inch— 
of which were given. Unfortunately, 
Tom Cannon’s record is not procurable ; 
he writes to me from Compton : ‘“‘ When 


A UNIQUE The most interesting book 
EXPERIENCE I have received of late. is 

Alone in the Wilderness,” 
by Joseph Knowles (Longmans & Co.), 
who gives the history of a unique 
adventure. Mr. Knowles is an artist 
who desired to put himself in the position 
of primitive man, and see what it was 
like. Of course he had not the advan- 
tages which the men of the early ages 
possessed ; because, so far as we can 
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judge, they lived in community and 
helped each other. Mr. Knowles’ 
experiment was made absolutely un- 
assisted; he cut himself completely 
adrift from civilisation, went out into 
the woods, discarded his costume and 
proceeded on his way in the garb of 
Adam. Needless to say he had con- 
fidence in himself. Before he started 
he was asked what he would do for 
fire, but he felt sure he knew how a fire 
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1t to the ground and began to shake 
hands with everyone. My body was 
already glistening with the rain, but 
it didn’t bother me any. I waved my 
hand as a last farewell to human 


companionship for two months, and 
I had left 


started up the trail. 
civilisation.” 

Mr. Knowles first idea was to make 
a fire, of course by the savage method of 


friction with pieces of wood. Everything 


A FINISH OF THE GREAT METROPOLITAN 


could be made _ without matches. 
Another enquirer wanted to know what 
food he would be able to get, and how he 
would get it without weapons: he 
“mentioned a dozen ways,’’ and in fact 
was not to be deterred. 

‘“ Here’s your last cigarette,’”’ cried 
someone, offering me a smoke as I 
began to take off my clothes. I took it 
and lit it, and then went on undressing. 
Presently I stood naked. I took two 
or three puffs of the cigarette, tossed 


was soaked through, however, and he 
had to give up the attempt. No one will 
be surprised to hear that when it was, 
as he guessed, about three o’clock, he 
“began to get very cold.” Rain came 
on again. He saw a deer on the opposite 
side of the lake, thought how comfortable 
she looked and envied her her hide, which 
there was no means of getting. Though 
more than twenty-four hours had passed 
since he had eaten he did not feel hungry. 
Presently he came upon bush after bush 
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loaded with blueberries and raspberries, 
on which he made a meal, also storing up 
a future supply in birch bark pealed from 
the trees. In a shallow pool] he managed 
to catch a couple of trout with his hands. 
His next proceeding was to have another 
try at lighting a fire, and this time he 
succeeded, to his great satisfaction, as 
here was a prospect of cooking his trout, 
which he had put in the spring to keep 
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robbed the otter as the mink had robbed 
him. This trout he cooked, and ate 
“without much enjoyment, as it tasted 
flat without salt.” 

He had meantime constructed a shelter, 
and having made sure of a fire began to 
feel a little more comfortable. Excite- 
ment was at hand. Hearing a crash in 
the bushes he rushed to find out what 
was happening, and saw a deer come 
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cool; but on going to fetch them he 
discovered to his consternation that they 
had gone. Fresh mink tracks all about 
told their own story. The only thing to 
do was to catch some more, and on re- 
turning to the stream he saw an otter 
with a big trout in its mouth. At this 
he hurled a stone, shouting at the top of 
his voice, and a few moments after saw 
the trout come floating down: he had 


tearing through the brush with two bears 
at her heels, the deer being evidently 
wounded, and indeed he had heard a 
gun shot. To fight two bears without a 
weapon of any sort was out of the 
question, but they helped to solve the 
problem by beginning to fight each other 
as soon as they had run down their 
quarry. He came to the conclusion that 
they were not dangerous, and was right, 
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for he ran down to the scene of battle 
and when they saw him they set off for 
the cover of the woods, leaving their 
prey behind. Here was luck: venison 
and material for some clothes, or so at 
least the adventurer hoped. He knew, 
however, that there was not time to skin 
the creature that night, stones being his 
only implement, so he dragged the body 
for some distance and buried it with 
earth and branches, leaves and stones, 
carefully covering up the track along 
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hind legs of a couple of frogs he could 
not tackle, and had to return to his 
meagre diet of berries. 

How Mr. Knowles managed to make 
a bow and arrow, and a sort of knife out 
of a deer horn, readers will find out for 
themselves. The book is to be recom- 
mended as a vivid account of an un- 
precedented experience. He only lost 


11 1b. in weight during his sojourn in 
the woods. 
* 


* * * * 


THE WATER JUMP, HAWTHORN HILL 


which he had dragged it with more 
leaves, in case the bears might still be 
in the neighbourhood. He had under- 
estimated their cunning, however, for on 
returning in the morning the carcase had 
gone; the bears had been there before 
him, and not even the skin remained, 
“ T wanted that deerskin badly,’’ he says. 
“T needed it. However, it was gone. 
and that’s all there was to it!’’ The 


TIGERS Another book worth attention 

is “ Tiger Land: Reminiscences 
of Forty Years’ Sport and Adventure in 
Bengal,” by C. E. Gouldsbury, (late) 
Indian Police (Chapman ©G& Hall). 
Mr. Gouldsbury is not relating his own 
adventures, but those of someone who 
allowed the author to write the book on 
condition that the name of the person 
whose exploits are recorded should not 
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appear. At the age of fifteen the un- 
known made his way to Liverpool, stole 
on board a vessel bound for Newfound- 
land, and concealed himself in the hold, 
remaining there till the ship was well 
out to sea, when he made his way to the 
deck to receive the reward of his impu- 
dence by means of a rope’s end, well laid 
on by the Captain, the Mate, and various 
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years’ experience he had never known 
anyone to fall into the river and live to 
tell the tale. Possibly this sickened him 
of seafaring, for he enlisted as a trooper 
in the Bengal Mounted Constabulary, 
and got on well until savaged by a vicious 
horse, who bit off his left thumb. This 
was before the Mutiny, in which he took 
part. He was promoted in due course 


CAPTAIN G. PAYNTER’S JACK SYMONS, WINNER OF THE GRAND MILITARY GOLD CUP 


members of the crew who appeared to 


be in want of muscular exercise. On 
arrival at St. John’s he took the earliest 
opportunity of leaving, the ship, but 
continued his seafaring life, and four 
vears later found himself at Calcutta, 
where one day he fell into the Hughli 
River. His escape from drowning was 
of the narrowest, indeed the Harbour 
Master told him that during thirty 


and enabled to enjoy the sport which 
used to be, more than it is at present, 
within reach of an Indian official. 

He has much to tell us about the 
tiger. Though innumerable books have 
been written about this animal a man 
who has really seen much of tigers 
usually finds something new to say. 
We are told of a quaint superstition. 
A belief is current among some natives 
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THE DEER AND THE WHITE FAWN 
A sketch made in the woods by the author on Birch bark, with burnt sticks from his fire. 


Reproduced from “Alone in the Wilderness” by Joseph Knowles, by kind per ion of the publishers, 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


BAR POINT-TO-POINT 
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of Bengal that these creatures resent 
being discussed by human beings, and 
“should one overhear a man doing so, 
will not rest until it has killed and eaten 
the offender. To deceive the animal, 
therefore, these people when speaking 
of a tiger near at hand, invariably allude 
to it as a jackal; because, being the 
smallest and most insignificant beast 
in the forest, they argue that no 
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carefully from tip of nose to tail, all 
curves included. The dimensions of 
one of exceptional size are given. The 
length from tip of nose to root of tail 
was exactly seven feet; length of tail 
3ft. 7in., height at shoulder 3ft. 4in. One 
curious story is told of how a couple of 
tigers took what must have been 


concerted action against some buffalo, 
who were feeding in the jungle. 


One 


THE AUTHOR’S FIRST SHOES, MADE OF THE INNER LINING BARK OF THE CEDAR 


Reproduced from “Alone in the Wilderness,” by Joseph Knowles, by kind permtsston of the publishers 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


self-respecting tiger, however prone to 
take offence, could possibly make any 
mistake.” The size of tigers is a 
frequent subject of conversation amongst 
Indian sportsmen. Our authority here 
maintains that Indian tigers, whether 
shot in Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, have 
seldom exceeded ten feet in length, when 
stretched to their fullest extent, 
immediately after death, and measured 


of them left his companion and went 
to another patch of undercover, divided 
by an open glade, this second tiger 
appearing when the buffalo were concen- 
trating their attention on the first. We 
are probably inclined to underrate 
animal intelligence. Buffalo also, it is 
said, have their own method of campaign, 
“a herd when attacked by a tiger 
generally, if they have time, form 
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THE STONE WALL AT PUNCHESTOWN 
In the present number the 


themselves into a square and usually ‘eis 
succeed in driving the beast off, some- opinions of Harry Vardon and 
: CURRENT 
other famous players are 


times even killit.’”’ The book is decidedly 
a good one, though the photographs are given in answer to the 
commonplace. question, ‘‘ Which is the Most Valuable 


AN UP BANK AT PUNCHESTOWN 
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Shot in Golf?” and Edward Ray, Open 
Champion, 1912, furnishes some valuable 
“Hints on Approaching.” The “ Sport 
in the Counties ”’ series is continued by 
Miss Frances Pitt, whose papers on 
Natural History have been so welcome 
to readers, and there is one of these 
papers by a writer whose name insures 
the utmost respect for his statements. 
Mr. Tom Speedy, on ‘‘ Woodcock and 
Their Ways.” It is generally accepted 
as a fact that the woodcock carries 
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Grogan, an enthusiastic salmon fisher, 
contributes serviceable advice to ladies 
who wish to engage in this fascinating 
sport, advice which may well be of 
assistance to many men also. Mr. H. B. 
Macpherson writes on ‘“‘ Rock Dwellers 
and their Ways’”’ and has obtained some 
excellent photographs. There is also a 
discussion on the English versus the 
American Style of Boxing, by Captain 
W. J. P. Benson, and the usual monthly 
features. 


THREE FAVOURITES FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL : 


her young—if indeed*the male bird also 
does not convey his children about. Some 
writers, indeed, have told us precisely 
how the carrying is done. Mr. Tom 
Speedy has grave doubts as to the truth 
of these anecdotes. He has never seen a 
woodcock do this, and on investigating 
the accounts of those who think they 
have done so, finds no reason to believe 
that he is wrong. The “ Horse Show 
Season ” is upon us, and Mr. Arthur W. 
Coaten gives his usual description of 
what we are to expect. Mrs. Evelyn 


COVERTCOAT, LUTTEUR III, AND TRIANON III. 


Notwithstanding the 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC interest which has 


PRIZE COMPETITION been taken in the 


Photographic Prize Competition all over 
the world, as proved by the fact that 
contributions reach us from every part of 
the habitable globe,it has been reluctantly 
decided that the space occupied can be 
better utilised. The Competition must 
therefore cease. The last results 
will be announced in the June number, 
which means that no photograph can be 
received after the end of April. 
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MAJOR H. HEYWOOD-LONSDALE, MASTER NORTH SHROPSHIRE FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 


No. 


3—SHROPSHIRE 


BY MISS FRANCES PITT 


SHROPSHIRE is, and always has been, a 
most sporting county. I doubt if there 
is any district of England which can 
show a greater love of sport among all 
classes, from the labourer’s lad who 
rejoices in a rat hunt and remembers 
for a year the time when he held a gate 
open for the hounds and got sixpence 
for his trouble, to the biggest landowner 
who rears thousands of pheasants and 
keeps a long string of hunters. 

The farmers in particular are a very 
sporting lot; whether they farm five 
hundred acres or fifty acres they nearly 
all hunt, and attend the local race 
meetings, and some of our hardest 
riders to hounds are found in their 
ranks. It follows that hunting is in a 
healthy state, and there is less wire 


than in most parts, foxes are plentiful, 
and the different packs show good sport. 
Then as regards game, one seldom hears 
of any damage being done, for the 
County knows nothing of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ‘‘ Mangel-wurzel pheasant,” 
despite the fact that there is as much 
game preserved and shot within its 
boundaries as in any part of these 
islands. 

There is plenty of ground game, hares 
being numerous in most districts, but 
they usually die by the gun, for, though 
there are one or two private packs of 
beagles and harriers, hare hunting cannot 
be said to be of great importance, 
neither is much coursing done, and grey- 
hounds are few and far between. 


As far as fishing is concerned, Salopians 
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have fairly good opportunities, as the 
county is intersected with numberless 
brooks, which hold plenty of trout, 
despite the fact that the otter is not 
uncommon and is not hunted as much 
as it might be. However, there is 


always a good stock of fish in the brooks, 
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which tumble along at the bottom of the 
steep dingles; for the water is of 
crystal clearness, and there are over- 
hanging trees and low bushes to handicap 
him. The larger brooks, which the 
natives call “rivers” are the home of 
slightly bigger trout, but unfortunately 


ON THE WREKIN. 


HUNTING WITH THE NORTH SHROPSHIRE FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


whatever this night poacher may do, 
and if these little trout seldom reach any 
great size they are good sporting 
fish, and put up a good fight for 
their lives when they are hooked. 
But the fisherman must know his 
business if he expects to catch many of 
them in the rapid, rushing streams, 


many of the broader and slower streams 
are infested with pike and other coarse 
fish. The Severn, of which all these 
streams are the tributaries, is also 
crowded with coarse fish, and as 
far as this County is concerned this 
beautiful river has long sunk from the 
proud position it once occupied of 
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being a splendid salmon stream. with regard to the Shrewsbury school 
At one time the salmon was so boys. As far as the rod is concerned, 
plentiful that there was a rule in several the river has long been ruined. Netting 
of the  river-side towns that the near its mouth has played havoc with 


MR. ROWLAND HUNT, OF BOREATTON, M.P. FOR THE LUDLOW DIVISION OF SHROPSHIRE, LATE MASTER 
OF THE WHEATLAND, AND AFTERWARDS OF THE NORTH SHROPSHIRE 


Photograph by Elliott & Fry, Lid. 
apprentices should not have this fish the fishing higher up, and but few 
more than three days in each week, and_ salmon now get up as far as Shropshire. 
I believe there was a similar regulation In short, the days of Severn salmon 
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are over, unless the Conservators succeed 
in their efforts to buy up the netting 
rights lower down. 

Sporting facilities vary greatly accord- 
ing to the district; in one part is flat 
agricultural land, in another gently 
rolling hills and valleys, then big wood- 
lands, next open country, and there are 
rugged hills and moors as wild as those 
in the heart of Wales! The soil itself 
differs much in different parts; on one 
side of the Severn you will find light, 
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disease; but the fact remains that 
in places where not so long ago there 
were plenty, it is now a rare sight to 
see one of these fine birds. 

The rough woods under the hills are 
favourite haunts of the woodcock, which 
is always present in good numbers in the 
antumn, for in addition to the immigrants 
quite a number are bred in the big wood- 
lands. These same wild districts are also 


good for snipe, which are often plentiful 
on the marshy ground. Many stop to 


‘‘ WHAT! NEVER UPSET IN A GIG? ”’ 


From an illustration to the 1st edition of “ The Life of John Mytton.” 


sandy land, on the other stiff red clay. 
On the arable land in the valleys, 
partridge shooting second to none can 
be enjoyed, on the wild, heather-clad 
land, among the hills red grouse are 
found, and on the lower levels, where 
the birch grows, it is black game and 
wild pheasants. Grouse are fairly 
plentiful on the bleak hill tops, and both 
the Clee Hills and the Church Stretton 
Hills have a good stock. At one time 
black game were plentiful in most of 
the wilder parts, but now, alas! their 
numbers are sadly reduced, owing, some 
people say, to fox preserving, others to 


breed, and I have found their well- 
hidden nests among the rough grass and 
rushes of the damp spots they haunt. 

Of course it is not in the wild parts 
that the big shoots are situated—though 
they are well wooded and good mixed 
bags can be made in them—but in the 
flatter country. On some of the land 
the partridge shooting is very good, and a 
few years ago extraordinary bags 
were made; but of course, during the 
last few seasons the tale has been the 
same in all parts of England, dead birds 
and small coveys ; but the loss has not 
been so great here as in some parts. 
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For pheasants the county is excellent, 
well wooded, well watered, and most of 
the coverts so situated on the sides of 
hills that the birds are compelled to 
fly well, and where rearing is largely 
resorted to big bags can be depended on. 

The variety in character of many 
parts of Shropshire is just as apparent 
with the various packs of hounds that 
hunt the county. With one you fly 
small fences and gallop over light 
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century, when there were fewer than a 
score of packs in England, Shropshire 
was hunted by at least three. 

In the north is the North Shropshire 
Hunt, which contains some of the pick 
of the county. At one time it was 
included in a great tract known as the 
Shropshire, but it has also been divided. 
The famous Mr. John Mytton of Halston 
certainly hunted part of it, and many 
of his fantastic feats took place in the 


LADY ARTHUR GROSVENOR AND SIR WATKIN WYNN AT A MEET OF SIR WATKIN WYNN’S FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency. 


plough. With the next you tind more 
turf, but very deep going, for the soil 
will be the stiffest of clay and the fences 
great straggling affairs, varied with an 
occasional dingle to slide in and out of ; 
but these rough countries usually score 
in the matter of scent, which is generally 
good on the heavy wet land. 

Eight packs of foxhounds have terri- 
tory either partly or entirely in this 
county ; even in the early days of fox- 
hunting, at the end of the eighteenth 
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district. The residence of the present 
Master, Major Heywood-Lonsdale, is 
Shavington, which was the scene of one 
of the most sensational incidents in the 
history of Shropshire sport, namely the 
trial of “‘Speed, nose, and bottom, 
between the foxhounds of Sir Henry 
Mainwaring, commonly called _ the 
‘Cheshire Hounds’; the pack kept 
jointly by Sir Edward Smythe, of Acton 
Burnal Park, Mr. Smythe Owen, of 
Condover Hall, and Mr. Lloyd, of Aston 
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Hall, Salop, better known as ‘ the Shrop- 
shire Hounds’; and that of Mr. 
Wicksted, whose kennel was at Betley, 
near Newcastle-under-Lyne, from which 
he hunted what is called ‘the Woore 
country.’ ” 

An extraordinary crowd assembled 
for this strange event. There were at 
least a thousand men on _ horseback, 
of whom seven hundred were in pink, 
and when a fox was found the riding 
was furious! Of Jack Mytton’s share I 
will speak further on. The combined 
pack was hunted by Will Head, hunts- 
man of the Cheshire. As regards the 
honours of the day they may be said 
to have been divided. ‘‘ The Shropshire, 
with Chanter and Orator, claimed to 
have had the best of the ‘ hunting’ ; 
but Will Head, for the Cheshire, was 
always with his hounds.” The 7th of 
April, 1829, will long be remembered in 
Shropshire annals as “ The Shavington 
Day!” 

A great sportsman of about this time, 
whose home was in the county, was 
Mr. Corbet of Sundorne Castle, where 
still hangs a picture of his favourite 
hound Trojan; but he was not very 
intimately connected with local sport, 
it being in Warwickshire that he was so 
noted an M.F.H. Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale, 
who took over the country in 1883, from 
Lord Hill, hunted it entirely at his own 
expense, and did everything in princely 
style until his death in 1897, when his 
son—the present Master—took over the 
command for a season. “ Borderer,” 
(the late Sir Richard Green-Price) says 
that the huntsman, Alfred Thatcher, 
was one of the best of his day—‘‘ Quiet, 
painstaking, a fine horseman, using his 
head in all he did.” 


The same writer speaks of a particu- 
larly fine hunt which was enjoyed from 
Holly Coppice, near Sundorne, during 
this régime, the fox being killed at 


Burcot, near the Wrekin. ‘It lasted 
one hour and thirteen minutes. An 
eight mile point as the crow flies, and 
quite ten as we ranit.”” There were very 
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few up at the finish, for the river had 
proved a “stopper’’ for all save two. 
These were SBorderer and Captain 
Wallace, who alone were with hounds 
for the latter part of the hunt, but the 
whip and one or two others got up in 
time for the kill. 

In 1898, Mr. Frank Bibby, the well- 
known owner of steeplechase horses, 
and Mr. Rowland Hunt, took over the 
Mastership jointly, but this arrangement 
did not last long, and Mr. Bibby then 
remained in sole command. He hunted 
the country without subscriptions, doing 
everything lavishly up to 1909, when he 
retired, his pack was sold at Rugby 
and some idea of the merit of the hounds 
can be gained when it is said that they 
made 4,539 guineas. Neither time, 
money, nor trouble had been spared to 
make them perfect and they contained 
some of the best blood in England. After 
this, Major Heywood-Lonsdale took 
and still retains the country. He soon 
had a pack as good as that which had 
been dispersed, and proceeded to hunt 
in the style associated with his father 
and with Mr. Bibby. 

The South Shropshire country lies, 
as one would expect from its name, 
to the south of the above-mentioned 
hunt, and extends from Shrewsbury to 
Wenlock Edge. It has had a rather 
chequered career, at one time an inde- 
pendent hunt, at another incorporated 
with the ‘‘ North,” then it was combined 
under the same Mastership as_ the 
Wheatland—which lies still further to 
the south—but whatever the conditions 
under which it was hunted, this nice 
little country, mainly grass, has always 
been a_ sporting district, and the 
scene of many a memorable hunt. 
In particular, there was the “ Pitchford 
run,” of January, 1886, of which 
Borderer has left an account which 
enables one to live every yard of it. It 
took place the day after the Shrewsbury 
ball, and a great crowd met hounds at 
Atcham Bridge, but the rain poured 
down on the gay throng. There was a 
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gallop early, but it was not until three- 
thirty that the hero of the day was 
found. He was bolted from a drain at 
Pitchford Hall, and he was rolled over 
in an hour and twenty-two minutes, 
by the Master’s watch. 

Hunts as good there have been since 
then, but not all have been so fortunate 
as to be described by such a practised 
pen as Borderer’s. Sir Richard was 
for many years one of the best known 
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pointed to the United and Wheatland 
packs as proof of his contention, for 
Welsh blood has been resorted to in 
these kennels and the working powers 
of the hounds greatly improved. 

Now to return to the South Shropshire 
Hunt. It was Mr. Dun-Waters who for 
some time was Master of this pack 
and the Wheatland; but the arrange- 
ment did not last very long. | Mr. Dun- 
Waters retired from the latter some time 


MR. DICKENS, A VETERAN FOLLOWER OF SIR WATKIN WYNN’S FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency. 


figures Cin > Salopian sport ; 
meeting was complete without his genial 
presence, and he was equally at home 
in any one of the West-Midland hunting 


no race 


fields. He was a great critic of hounds 
and their work, and a strong believer 
in a dash of Welsh blood to give fire and 
drive in a rough country. He said that 
however beautiful a hound was it was 
no good if it could not hunt, and that 
some of the best-bred hounds were useless 
in the wilder parts of the countries on 
the Welsh borders. He _ invariably 


before he gave up the “ South.” Even- 
tually he decided to go abroad, and as 
the hounds were his property, they 
were sold on his retirement and fetched 
about four thousand pounds. Mr. Christy 
then took the country, and with a first- 
rate pack was soon showing good sport ; 
but despite this I hear that he will give 
up the pack at the end of the present 
season, which everyone regrets, as he 
has done much for the country, shown 
good sport, and is very popular. 

We must now go back to the north 
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western part of the county where Sir 
Watkin Wynn’s Hounds have con- 
siderable territory. The history of the 
Wynnstay country has for a long time 
been mixed up with that of the Wynn 
- family, but the pack did not originate 
at Wynnstay, for the Sir Watkins of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
preferred racing to hunting. The first 
baronet was nevertheless killed as he 
returned home from the chase. 

The first proper pack of fox-hounds 
in the neighbourhood seems to have 
been that of Sir Richard Puleston, and 
he hunted an enormous area, from 
Shifnal to Emral Park in Flintshire, 
where his favourite hound lies buried 
under a large tombstone, inscribed, 
“Alas, poor Dromo! Reynard with 
dread oft heard his awful name. Died 
September, 1809.” 

The Wynnstay pack really dates from 
1843, when Sir Watkin Wynn—the uncle 
of the present Master—who had bought 


the hounds some time previously, built 
new kennels in the park and got together 
one of the finest stables of hunters 
that money could buy. A little later 
he was fortunately able to add a 
considerable tract, including some of 


the cream of Shropshire, and this 
made a beautiful country, with a 
large proportion of grass, fine woodlands 
in its centre, and generally carrying a 
good scent. Henceforth the chronicles 
of the Wynnstay Hunt are a long record 
of good sport and some famous hunts- 
men. There was John Walker who 
left a great name, then there was Charles 
Payne from the Pytchley, with Tom 
Smith as whipper-in. It was the latter 
who jumped into the flooded Dee to 
save Mr. Arthur Wheildon and Payne 
from drowning. 

In 1885, old Sir Watkin passed away, 
but the present baronet kept on the 
hounds, and continued and still con- 
tinues to hunt them in the same princely 
style. 

The Wynnstay Hounds hunt a large 
area outside this county, but the next 
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pack to be mentioned, the Wheatland, 
belongs entirely to Shropshire. The 
country is even more to the south than 
the South Shropshire, which is touched 
near Wenlock Edge. The neighbours 
on the west are the United and Ludlow 
Hunts, the Severn forms the eastern 
boundary and the Wyre Forest the 
southern. The Wheatland Hunt claims 
to be as old as any in England, for it 
was established as a subscription pack 
in 1811, and previously to that Squire 
Forrester, of Willey, had hunted the 
district for many years with his own 
hounds, besides a huge tract of country 
extending miles beyond the present 
Wheatland; but there remains a tale 
of a great run of his which took place 
within the bounds of the present country. 
There was a noted fox in Tickwood which 
was known by the name of “Old 
Tinker,” and the Squire vowed he would 
catch him or die in the attempt. Well, 
the hounds were put into the wood, and 
“ Tinker”’ went away for Shirlett— 
I wish the modern Tickwood foxes 
would do so!—and then made for the 
Brown Clee (at least eleven miles 
distant), then back to Thatcher’s Wood 
(another ten), next to the Titterstone 
Clee (another ten miles!), and then 
made for home; but he could not get so 
far as Tickwood, and instead struggled 
into a drain at Aldenham. The hounds 
were so “done” they could hardly 
crawl after him, and Tom Moody’s 
horse fell dead beneath him! Either 
hounds, horses, and foxes have 
degenerated, or the old chroniclers 
embroidered their account somewhat, 
for nowadays such a hunt over the 
country given would be a_ physical 
impossibility ! 

It was on the death of Squire 
Forrester that the Wheatland, as the 
Wheatland, started its career, first under 
a Mr. Baker and a Mr. Skelding, then as 
a trencher-fed pack, being kept by the 
farmers of the district. They were 
collected each night before the day’s 
hunting, and when it was over, dismissed 
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at the crack of a whip to their 
respective homes. 

The pack had many vicissitudes. 
After the trencher-fed period it was 
kennelled at various places and had 
many different Masters, but its fortunes 
had got to a very low ebb when the 
hounds were taken over by Mr. Rowland 
Hunt, of Boreatton (the present M.P. 
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Midlands. Mr. Dun-Waters was the 
next Master, and he too worked hard to 
keep up the standard. When he gave 
up the Wheatland, in 1902, the 
Hon. C. Hamilton-Russell took the 
command and has held it ever since. 
The Wheatland has never been more 
prosperous than it is at present, sport 
has been continuously good ; the hounds 


MAJOR C. GOSSET MAYALL, MASTER, ALBRIGHTON FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by Spert & General Press Agency 


for the Ludlow division of Shropshire), 
who did wonders in the country, and 
hunted it with the greatest success 
from 1888 to 1898. Mr. Hunt was 
immensely popular with all classes, 
and he greatly improved the pack, 
which when he gave it up was one 
of the best working packs in the West 


though not of the fashionable description, 
are wonderful workers and admirably 
suited to the country. 

The Albrighton country which lies 
on the east side of Shropshire seems in 
its very early days to have been a sort 
of “no man’s land,” especially that part 
which is in this county. (The greater 
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part of it is in Staffordshire.) “ The 
Squire of Willey sometimes crossed the 
Severn and hunted round Apley. Jack 
Mytton sometimes paid it flying visits, 
having outlying kennels at Ivetsey Bank, 
as did Mr. Newman and Mr. Horngold 
about 1820.” Sir Richard Puleston 
also visited it from what is now Sir 
Watkin Wynn’s country, but it remained 
for Sir Bellingham Graham, after he 


MRS. GOSSET MAYALL 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


gave up the Quorn to hunt the Salopian 
side thoroughly, which he did in con- 
junction with ‘‘ The Shropshire.’ It 
was then known as the Shifnal country, 
and it was sometime later that it received 
the name of the Albrighton Hunt from 
a village near which the hounds were 
kept. Sir Bellingham did things in the 
fine style which has made his name 
famous. He is one of those who belong 
to what we might term the heroic age of 
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Shropshire sport, the time of Squire 
Forrester, Jack Mytton, the “ Flying 
Childe,” Tom Moody, etc., etc.; in 
short the men whom Nimrod describes 
with such force, and who if not in some 
respects altogether examples to the 
surrounding population, were at any 
rate men, and as such to be forgiven 
much. They could do and dare, and 
their deeds are handed on in local 
song and tradition. 

Mr. Thomas Boycott was the next 
Master, and for some time he hunted a 
district which did not stop short at the 
Severn as it does now, but included part 
of the Wheatland. After him came a 
Mr. Giffard, during whose time the hunt 
first got the name of Albrighton; but 
it would be tedious to go through the 
long list of the different Masters and I 
will only say that there is one name of 
late years which cannot be passed over 
in silence, that of Captain James Foster 
who was exceedingly popular. The 
present Master is Major Mayall, and he 
too has gained the good will of all 
classes whether farmers or landowners. 
He hunts the bitch pack himself two 
days a week, and Morris—who has now 
been huntsman for a good many years— 
the dog hounds the other two days. They 
are very beautiful hounds and it is 
difficult to know which to admire the 
most, the great massive dog hounds 
or the exquisite bitches. 

The Woodland Albrighton is a pack 
that has been formed quite lately to 
hunt the big woodlands in the south- 
western corner of the country. 

Now to go from the open Albrighton 
country to the wild hills on the west 
of Shropshire, where we shall find that 
sporting pack, the United. It was formed 
as its name indicates, by the junction 
of several packs. Until 1840, the country 
was hunted by at least three packs. Of 
one of these there is left an interesting 
account in which it says that the fox 
was drawn for by a few couple of steady 
old hounds, while the body of the pack 
were kept waiting until he went away, 
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when they were all laid on the line. 
The arrangement seems to have been the 
same as the tufters in stag-hunting. 
The writer also speaks of hills as steep 
as the side of St. Paul’s, but I think the 
spot referred to was not in this county, 
at any rate they were “ anything but 
agreeable,” and the description might 
be fitly applied to parts of the Church 
Stretton and other hills within the 
Shropshire boundary on which the 
United get excellent sport. The United, 
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Walcot Estate, who took command in 
1850. He was a grand specimen of 
the yeoman farmer, a heavy weight, 
riding good horses of his own breeding, 
an authority on all hunting matters, 
and a man of great determination—so he 
soon brought the country into notoriety. 
He hunted on the Shropshire side the 
district from the Edge Wood to Newton 
on the Severn in the west. Another 
good Master was Mr. Beddoes, when the 
kennels were at Longville near Craven 


WELL DONE, NECK OR NOTHING.” 


Fiom an illustration to the 1st edition of “ The Life of Tohn Mytton” showing him jumping the park palings 
at Atcham, Lord Berwick’s place. 


like many of the border packs has 
always had a good deai of the Welsh 
blood in the pack, and Nimrod refers 
to the fire, drive, and determination 
that they showed in his day, attributing 
it to this blood. Until comparatively 
recently the United was entirely a 
farmers’ pack, managed by farmers and 
with a farmer the Master, when the 
uniform was green with white breeches, 
and black velvet cap. One of the most 
noted of these farmer Masters was Mr. 
William Luther, a big tenant on the 


Arms—not exactly in the centre of the 
hunt, though convenient enough for 
the Shropshire side. 

The Ludlow, which lies to the south- 
west of the Clee hills, may not be so 
rough a country as the United, but it 
has the reputation of being the stiffest 
district in Shropshire to cross. The 
going is deep, it is hilly and well’fenced, 
and when hounds run fast it takes a 
good horse to live with them. The 
Shropshire side was first hunted by the 
Mr. Childe of Kinlet, who is known to 
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fame as “ The Flying Childe,” at which 
time the Herefordshire part was being 
hunted by Mr. Richard Dansey of Easton 
Court. Mr. Childe was not called 
“Flying Childe ’’ for nothing, as it is 
said that he made a practice when 
hounds were running, of coming off 
the Clee at full gallop, arguing that if 
you give a horse his head he will not fall ; 
but the precipitous sides of this hill 
hardly seem a good place to put the 
theory into practise. The history of 
the years that followed Mr. Childe’s 
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of encouraging his hounds. After this 
the pack changed hands several times— 
there was Mr. Stubbs who first got the 
country recognised as the ‘“ Ludlow 
Hunt.”” He was aided by his son, 
Orlando, a fine horseman, who was 
afterwards Master of the Albrighton, 
and had a great reputation as a dashing 
huntsman. Then there was Mr. Sitwell, 
of Ferney Hall, who did a great deal to 
improve the pack; but it was Mr. 
Wicksted who accomplished wonders with 
the hounds. It is his name which looms 


THE STANDS AT LUDLOW 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


departure to Leicestershire is rather 
obscure. An Aston of Aston Botterel 
kept a scratch pack and hunted the 
Cleobury side of the Brown Clee, 
together with much that is now Ludlow 
territory, but the name which emerges 
from the twilight of the Ludlow history 
is that of “Old Adams.” This Mr. 
Adams seems at first to have been 
joint Master with Mr. Robert Price of 
Bitterley, and to have been’ very 
popular and to have shown great sport. 
Nimrod had nothing but praise for him, 
and speaks of his musical voice and style 


up as having done more for the pack 
than any other Master mentioned in 
the annals of the Hunt, for he was a 
wonderful judge of a hound, and when 
at the end of nineteen seasons, he retired, 
he left a beautiful pack, whereupon 
Sir William Curtis took them over, still 
further improved them, showed splendid 
sport and proved a most popular Master. 
In addition to keeping a stable of first- 
class hunters, he generally had a horse 
or two good enough to win at the local 
race meetings, expecially Ludlow, where 
his colours were often carried to the 
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fore. But the best of arrangements 
must come to an end, and in 1907 Sir 
William gave up the pack, handing it 
over to Mr. Milbank who proved another 
fortunate choice, for coming of a 
sporting stock and having already had 
experience—he had succeeded his father 
in the Mastership of the Radnor and West 
Herefordshire Hounds—he soon made 
his mark, and hunting the hounds 
himself, he showed continued good sport 
up to 1912, when he left the Ludlow for 
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is evident they are showing as good 
sport as their predecessor. 

Before leaving the subject of hunting, 
I think I should make some particular 
mention of one or two of the noted 
sportsmen of bygone days, of Jack 
Mytton and his mad deeds, of Squire 
Forrester and his noted whip, Tom 
Moody. Of the two latter I have 
already spoken when writing of the 
Wheatland. It was said of Moody 
that he only aspired to be perfect in his 


A PLAIN FENCE AT KINLET 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the Meynell. Of the many good hunts put 
on record during his term of office, that 
of a season or two ago, over Wheatland 
country, must have been as good as any. 
The fox was found under the shadow 
of the Brown Clee, and led hounds as 
straight as the “crow flies” to 
Eardington on the banks of the Severn 
some ten miles distant, where he saved 
his brush by going to ground. The 
Ludlow Hunt is now under a joint 
Mastership, that of Messrs. Charleton 
and Meredith, and from what I hear it 


profession, that of whipping-in, with the 
result that no one could equal him 
throughout England. When he knew 
that his days were numbered, Moody 
begged that his master would see that 
a holloa was given over his grave, and 
there are several sets of prints showing 
the scene in Barrow Churchyard when 
he was buried, the horsemen clad in 
pink, the old hounds and his favourite 
horse bearing his cap, boots, and spurs, 
and the brush of his last fox. Locally 
the belief was long held that Moody 
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found too little sport in the next world, 
and returned to this, to haunt the scene 
of a favourite meet. 

An even more noted personage was 
Mr. John Mytton, the Squire of Halston, 
who was generally known as_ Jack 
Mytton. When hounds were running 
he would ride at anything, and on the 
Shavington day he took the lead of the 
huge field which was present, until a 
fence with a tall rail on the take-off side 
and a very deep drop was met with. 
“Now for the honour of Shropshire ! 
cried he, and charged it, but the drop 
was too much for his mare, and she 
came down heavily, as did some twenty 
other horses whose riders put them at 
the impossible obstacle. On another 
occasion he rode his horse, Baronet, 
over the seven-foot park palings at 
Atcham, Lord Berwick’s place. Nor had 
water any terrors for him. He repeatedly 
crossed the Severn with his _ horse, 
though unable to swim a stroke himself, 


and once or twice he had very narrow 


escapes. There was an occasion when 
he attempted the feat with the river in 
full flood. The horse was carried a long 
way down by the strong current, even 
when it reached the opposite bank it 
could not land, and had not his “‘ whip ” 
got over by means of a ferry and pulled 
him ashore, his fate would have been 
sealed. The horse was _ afterwards 
landed safely lower down. However, 
Mr. Mytton did not always despise a 
boat, for there is a tale telling how the 
fox and the hounds having crossed the 
Severn at Quatford below Bridgnorth, 
he got his horse into the ferry which 
was near, pushed off alone and having 
landed on the further side promptly set 
the boat adrift, the other people being 
left on the opposite bank, with the 
nearest bridge at Bridgnorth over two 
miles away ! 

Mr. Mytton was as keen with regard 
to racing and shooting as he was in the 
hunting field. His colours—green with 
white cap—were often carried to the 
fore, but he did not ride much between 
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flags himself as his weight was too great. 
But he was a patron of the local 
meetings, and ran horses at most of them, 
often when he had no chance of winning, 
but simply to make good races. His 
biographer says that his racing career 
would have been far more successful 
had he listened to the advice of his 
trainer and not insisted on running his 
horses “ off their legs.” 

At that time racing took an even more 
important part in the sporting life of 
the county that at present. At the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th century, there were many more 
meetings than there are now. There 
are old courses at places which no longer 
have races, and most of the existing 
meetings can boast of a long history. 
Shrewsbury meeting, now no more, was 
a very important fixture, for big stakes 
were given as stakes went then. One 
of the very old meetings which still 
“holds its head above water,” is that 
at Bridgnorth. There is mention of 
it in the Calendar of 1790, and an old 
poster is extant of the year 1823, in 
which the conditions and stakes are 
quaintly set forth. The races were, of 
course, run in heats. Another old poster 
relates to Beckbury Races, which no 
longer exist. 

The most important races now held 
in the county are those of the Ludlow 
Club, on the old flat-race course near 
Ludlow. There are two meetings, both 
first and second being held in the Spring, 
Formerly there was a flat meeting in 
the summer, but the sport is now 
confined to steeple-chasing, which is 
popular enough, judging by the crowds 
which throng the stands. The second 
Spring Meeting is quite the Ascot of 
this and surrounding counties, and 
though the stands have been recently 
enlarged and done up, they.are almost 
uncomfortably crowded by the members 
and ‘“ visitors.’””’ The most important 
race of the two days of the second 
meeting is the Great Shropshire Steeple- 
chase, which always attracts good 
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animals, and there are generally some 
“National’”’ horses among the field. 
It should not be forgotten when writing 
of racing that a Grand National winner 
was trained in Shropshire, namely 
Glenside; for Mr. Bibby’s horses are 
at Kinlet, in the care of Captain Collis, 
where there are fine natural gallops in 
the beautiful park, and fences have been 
erected for schooling purposes suitable for 
the preparation of National candidates. 
To return to the little local meetings 
(of the numerous “ Point-to-Points ” 
there is no room to speak), one of the 
quaintest survivals of olden days is the 
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the night before Shavington Day at 
the little village of Whitingham, and 
the sportsmen who had _ assembled 
from far and near to be ready for 
the morrow, attended in force. There 
is also an old leaflet of the year 
1823 relating to a main of cocks to be 
fought between the Gentlemen of 
Shropshire and the Gentlemen of 
Gloucestershire, at ‘“‘ Mr. Brown’s new 
Cock Pit, Cross Keys Inn, High Town, 
Bridgnorth,” on the nights of the two 
race days and that of the following 
Saturday. The stakes were five guineas 
each match and a hundred the main. 


RELICS OF THE DAYS OF COCK-FIGHTING—THREE PAIRS OF SPURS 


Photograph by Miss Frances Pitt. 


Wenlock fixture. The little town itself, 
with its grey ruined abbey, looks like 
a scene of two hundred years ago, and 
the races are quite in keeping. There 
is a small stone stand such as one sees 
in old wood-cuts, but carriages or farm 
carts are more convenient pitches from 
which to see the racing, which if not of 
the highest class is generally amusing. 
At one time a race day was generally 
concluded by a “‘ main of cocks,” for in 
the early days of the nineteenth century 
nowhere was that then popular sport 
practised to a greater extent than in 
Shropshire. A great main was fought 


But all this relates to a past of nearly 
a hundred years ago, a humanitarian 
age says the sport was barbarous, as no 
doubt it was; but whether a cock would 
not rather die in fair fight than have its 
neck wrung by the poultry-keeper is a 
point that it would be interesting to 
have further light upon—unfortunately 
the cocks cannot speak, only crow! 


WILD LIFE IN SHROPSHIRE. 


The surface of Shropshire is so varied, 
there being every description of land, 
from the rich valley of the Severn, to 
the bleak moorlands and hill-tops of 
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the Stretton and other ranges of hills, 
that an unusually large number of 
different animals, birds, insects and 
plants, can find congenial homes, though 
fifty years ago the list of bigger animals 
would have been longer still, as the wild 
cat and marten had not been quite 
exterminated, the last specimens having 
been killed within living memory. 

Now to take the valley of the Severn 
and its tributary streams first, interesting 
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and down like streaks of blue-green 
light. 

That most picturesque of birds, the 
heron, is also quite common and levies 
a heavy toll on the trout. There are 
three heronies in the county, and no 
doubt it was a family party from one 
of these which I saw a short time ago. 
There were seven of them. Three were 
standing out in the middle of one field, 
four in the next. Each was balanced 


Bridgnorth Races, 
7823. 


A MAIN OF COCKS will be fonght at Mr. 
BROWNS New Cock Pit, Cross Keys Inn, High, 
Town, Bridgnorth, upon ‘Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, the 3rd, 4th, and.5th of JULY, being the. 
two ace Days and the following Day; between 
the Gentlemen of Shropshire, Ev ANs, Feeder; 
‘and the Gentlemen of Gloucestershire, BURN, 
Feeder; for FIVE GUINEAS each Battle, and 


100 GUINEAS 


THE MA 


*.° Ordinaries at the Cross Keys Inn, each Das. 


AN OLD COCK-FIGHTING POSTER 


things abound; the nightingale is a 
regular visitor, and in good seasons it 
may be heard by the half-dozen in the 
Coalbrookdale district, but for some 
reason or other it is not found north of 
Shrewsbury. Another migrant and a 
beautiful singer, the blackcap, is even 
more common, being most frequent in 
the riverside woods, coverts which are 
beloved by all the warblers. The river 
and streams themselves are the scene 
of much life, the kingfisher is common, 
every stream has a pair which flash up 


on one leg with the other drawn up 
under it, and they all looked melancholy 


and miserable, but really they were 
waiting and resting until the evening, 
when no doubt they would go down to 
the stream, which was near at hand, 
and fish again. 

The bittern was once a Shropshire 
bird, and is said to have nested near 
Shifnal, but of course it has long since 
disappeared, as it has done from other 
parts of the country. 

The rivers and streams have other 
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inhabitants, both big and little; there 
is the otter—seldom seen, being a 
creature of the night, but common 
enough—and the tiny water shrew, 
in its black and white livery, which is 
probably more common than might first 
be supposed, for it is very retiring and 
seldom seen as it slips about among the 
undergrowth on the banks of the stream, 
or plunges under the water in search of 
its food. 

There are other interesting inhabitants 
of these streams which there is not room 
to mention here, but I must remark 
that to see plenty of ducks and waterfowl 
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upside down from the branches as they 
search here, there, and everywhere, 
and then flitting on again; next noisy 
jays, making the dingles resound with 
their calls ; and at night the brown owl’s 
hoot may be heard ringing far and wide. 
Among the winter visitors are often 
parties of cross-bills; these birds have 
been recorded as nesting in Shropshire, 
and I am inclined to think have done 
so more often than is supposed, as there 
are reports of their having been here 
very late in the spring and early in the 
autumn. The woodcock nests with us 
fairly regularly, and I have seen both 


JUDGING WELSH MOUNTAIN MARES AND FOALS AT CHURCH STRETTON SHOW 
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it is not the brooks, but rather the 
larger pools and meres, that should be 
visited, for during the winter months 
they are inhabited by large numbers. 
The big woods of which the county 
has so many have a population of their 
own, the greater and lesser spotted wood- 
peckers for instance, to say nothing of 
the green woodpecker that is very 
common, and whose peculiar laughing 
call is frequently to be heard ; then there 
is the shy little tree-creeper, hunting 
the tree trunks for insects; parties of 
merry tits, Nature’s acrobats, hanging 


eggs and young; the latter are 
wonderfully like brown bracken and dead 
oak leaves in their colouring, so that they 
are most difficult to see amid their 
surroundings. 
Another inhabitant of these  un- 
frequented places is the badger, one of 
the shyest, most inoffensive, and 
retiring of animals, generally reputed 
to be scarce, but really quite plentiful 
in this county, indeed it is slightly 
increasing. But being a_ night 
creature and seldom seen few people 
know this. There are earths (or “ sets ”’) 
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in many of the big woods, from which 
strongholds the animal travels far and 
wide, and anyone knowing its track 
will find records impressed in damp 
places showing where it has “ passed 
in the night.” In speaking of the 
woodland creatures, the dormouse and 
squirrel must not be forgotten, as both 
are common in the Shropshire Woods, 
and add much to the beauty and interest 
of the fauna. 

Though we still have the badger, two 
other fine creatures have been exter- 
minated within living memory, namely 
the wild cat and the marten. An eye- 
witness has told me how one of the last 
specimens of the former species was shot 
in Wenlock Edge about fifty years ago. 
Some people were out shooting near 
Lushcott, when some creature stirred in 
an ivy-clad tree. One of the party fired 
into the bush and instantly a great 
tabby cat fell out, which a chance 
shot had struck in a vital spot. My 
informant, who was only a boy at the 
time, says he well remembers its regular 
stripes, large size, and bushy tail, which 
was much thicker at the end than the 
base—this last feature is a distinguishing 
one of Felis catus. 

An interesting creature which is said 
to still exist in the neighbourhood of 
Bishops Castle is the polecat, but, 
whether it is really still with us or not, 
there is no reason to doubt that it was 
quite plentiful fifty years ago. It 
disappeared with the advent of the steel 
rabbit trap, for it is an unsuspicious 
creature and is easily caught. At the 
time when it was common it was 
regularly hunted in Shropshire and on the 
Welsh borders. ‘One of the animals 
was let out of a box on the evening prior 
to a hunt, and next morning—by which 
time it had found a retreat in some 
hole—the hunting party followed the 
cold scent with strong dogs for many a 
mile.” It seems it was always “ bag- 
men ”’ that were hunted in this fashion, 
for I cannot find any record of free ones 
being pursued ! 
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Now to go back to the birds, there is 
a long record of rare visitors from the 
glossy ibis, night heron, and osprey, to 
the white-tailed eagle, but these are 
merely birds that have strayed far from 
their homes and have nothing to do 
with the real life of the county. Stay- 
at-home birds of the hill-tops are the 
grouse and the curlew, and on the hill- 
sides the black-cock, while the raven and 
buzzard sometimes may be seen in these 
wilder parts but neither are now residents 
though at one time they nested here. 
Not long ago I had the pleasure, when 
out hunting, of watching a buzzard 
soaring round and round high in the 
air. I can only hope this harmless bird 
escaped the keeper’s gun, but I have not 
seen or heard of it since. 

The plant and insect life of the county 
is full of interest, the lily-of-the-valley, 
snowdrops, and daffodils, are plentiful 
in certain woods, and on Wenlock Edge 
some curious and beautiful orchids are 
found, among them the “‘ Bee” and the 
“Fly.” In several marshy spots in the . 
Wyre Foiest the rare Cephalanthera 
pallens is to be found, and the lovely 
Epipactis palustris is plentiful in damp 
ground in a good many places. Near 
Stokesay grows Astrantia major, only 
found growing wild in two other places 
in these islands; then there is that 
botanist’s treasure, Gagea lutea, the 
locality of which I prefer not to mention 
even approximately, though I must say 
that I was the proud discoverer of it, 
which was a new record for Shropshire. 
But I had better stop short, for the list 
of rare and interesting plants could be 
extended indefinitely, I will only add 
that I found 615 different species in this 
county in one season’s collecting ! 

Of butterflies and moths the only 
locally plentiful one that is rare elsewhere 
is Vanessa C. album, the comma butter- 
fly, which in favourable seasons is quite 
common. I hardly think Shropshire is 
as rich in insect as it is in plant and bird 
life; probably the abundance of birds 
accounting for the fact. 
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TWO BOUNDERS 


AND AN ARAB. 


A STEEPLECHASE STORY 


BY COLONEL J. 


Tue Arab was an aristocrat of aristocrats. 
His lineage was of pure and unsullied 
desert blood, his ancestors for countless 
generations had galloped over the hard 
dry sand of the Nejd, or pastured on the 
desert herbage of Nafud. 

One of the Bounders was, strange to 
say,a bit of an aristocrat too. Although 
an Australian he could claim some 
consanguinity with the Bedouin breeding. 
The small well-bred head, delicate 
tapering muzzle, short back, straight 
croup, long quarters, betokened some- 
where amongst his remote ancestors the 
blood of the Darley Arab or the 
Godolphin Barb. 

The other Bounder was a_ bounder 
in deed ; not much was wrong with the 
lineage of the Honourable Trefusis 
Montague of H.M. Scarlet Plungers, but 
the officer who is shunned and mistrusted 
by his brother officers and hated by his 
men is either a most exceptionally 
unfortunate individual or a Bounder 
with a big B. 

India is a land of sport ; incidentally 
though not generally acknowledged it is 
a land of hard work, the workers are 
sportsmen, and the sportsmen are 
workers, and the combination of the two 
makes for the thoroughness of each. 
Amongst the many sports that have 
thrived since the good old days of 
Jan Kumpani, not the least is the noble 
sport of horse-racing. 

In a land of gentleman riders the 
atavistic tendencies of young England 
lead him to risk his neck somehow, and 
steeplechasing over a hard ground on an 
insufficiently schooled animal offers an 
excitement not to be despised by those 
hereditary seekers after sensational 
danger. 


S. E. WESTERN 


For many years the sport flourished, 
but the growth of tournament polo, its 
equally exciting incidents, and _ its 
undoubted expense gradually killed sport 
“between the flags.’’ The impecunious 
subaltern, and even the better paid 
budding civilian have reluctantly 
discovered that the Indian talab* would 
barely run to either diversion, and 
certainly not to both. 

With a view to revive the less 
expensive sport, and hoping so to turn 
the thoughts of India’s young sportsmen 
from the allurements and extravagance 
of tournament polo, the authorities that 
be, in the Aldershot of India, determined 
to encourage the cult of chasing, and 
to this end instituted a glorified steeple- 
chase with a very handsome cup as 
trophy and a more handsome sum of 
added money. Thus ran the Prospectus : 

The Punjab Cup, a silver trophy value 
rupees 3,000, with rupees 5,000 added 
money, a steeplechase for all ponies the 
bona-fide property of and to be ridden by 
officers on the active list, or members of 
H.M. Indian Civil Service. No pony 
must have been originally bought at a 
sum of more than 600 rupees, or have 
ever changed hands at a higher figure. 
Distance, three miles. Walers and others 
12st., country breds 11st. 7lb., Arab . 
11st. 

Professors of economics teach us that 
demand produces supply. Whatever 
changes the conquest of the air may 
bring about in the immediate future, it 
has not yet reached a point of enabling 
armies to dispense with cavalry. Cheap 
cavalry is a desideratum that every 
Government would attain, the Indian 
Government have obtained the cheapest 
organised cavalry in the world. Indian 
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cavalry buy their own horses, here is 
your demand, now where is your supply ? 
The breed of Indian horses is in few cases 
up to cavalry standard, if it reaches it, 
it is generally beyond cavalry price, so 
our neighbours way underneath have 
stepped in, and yearly large supplies of 
small-sized, sturdy, well-bred horses, at 
a price that regimental funds can afford, 
are shipped from Australia to the sea- 
ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
These horses are generally sold at a fixed 
price of rupees 450 (£30) and are called 
Bounders. 

Our animals to hand, or to the land, 
what about our men? It is a long cry 
from the Punjab to Bombay, a dusty 
weary two nights and a day rail journey. 
City of luxury though it now be, with its 
well-built palatial residences, electric 
light and fans, its cunningly mingled and 
superlatively iced drinks, its motors 
and taxis, its conveniences and allevia- 
tions of tropical life, it seems a very 
Turkish bath to travellers from the dry 


plains of the Punjab. 
Captain Boyle, known to his familiars 
as “‘ Byngo,”’ and Jimmy East, commonly 


called “the Child,” are two Indian 
cavalry officers who hail from that 
province, and are on introduction a bit 
warm and soppy. Both are on remount 
duty; one hails from Peshawar and the 
other from further down the frontier ; 
they are old and sworn friends, and haver 
foregathered by chance at the large 
Arab stables of Pallonjee, an enter- 
' prising and honest parsee. The premises 
consist of a large, square, sandy court- 
yard at Bycullah, one of the suburbs of 
Bombay. All four sides are occupied by 
bamboo - walled matting - roofed sheds, 
in which are tethered some two hundred 
Arab horses and ponies, their Bedouin 
owners—long limbed, lean, and muscular, 
grave in expression, with black eyes and 
white teeth, clothed in long brown 
dressing-gown-like chogas, with a 
handkerchief fastened by a band round 
their heads—are lounging near their 
charges ready to run them out and 
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show their paces over the empty sandy 
space in the centre. 

Jimmy East wants a few polo ponies 
for himself and his regiment, and he and 
Byngo have looked at most of the likely 
ones, their virtues and faults have been 
duly pointed out by Pallonjee, who has 
found that straight dealing not only 
brings his old customers back, but sends 
him many new ones. The two friends 
were now preparing to drive off together 
and leave Pallonjee to discover the 
lowest figures their Arab owners will 
accept for such as seemed suitable, when 
Byngo’s eye fell upon a couple of loose 
boxes occupied by a grey and a bay 
pony. 

“Hallo! that grey looks a real nice 
one ; we have not seen him out have we, 
Pallonjee Pallonjee, the courteous, 
produces a letter from his frock-coat 
pocket. “‘ Sahib,” he says, “‘ the ponies 
are sold. But since your honour has 
deigned to cast a favourable eye upon 
them, I am emboldened to ask you to 
help me solve a problem. Perhaps your 
honours know Captain Montague, Sahib? 
He was in Bombay about a fortnight ago 
looking for ponies, and he very much 
admired that grey. Ill have him run 
out, sahib, for your honours to see, and 
will show you one of the best Arabs I 
have ever had in my stables, pure Nejd 
blood and bound to gallop. Montague 
Sahib was very keen about him, and 
offered 1,500 rupees, but the owner 
knew his worth and would not sell under 
2,000. So Montague Sahib went away 
angry, but the other day he sent me this 
letter and a cheque for 2,600 rupees, 
saying he would buy the grey and also 
the bay pony, which he wants to drive 
in a trap. He writes: ‘I will pay 
rupees 2,000 for the bay, and rupees 600 
for the grey, and you must write me a 
receipt for each pony at that price.’ I 
have sent him the receipts and the 
ponies start this evening. But is the 
Sahib poggol (mad)? Why should he 
have written thus ? ” 

No answer was forthcoming, and 
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Pallonjee was pondering upon the 
incomprehensible ways of the sahib-log 
when the grey appeared, led by his late 
owner, and a picture and treasure he 
indeed seemed to be. The clean, lean 
head, the courageous eye, oblique, 
muscular shoulders, flat, hard legs, 
springy pasterns, neat hoofs, and the 
little stitch marks at the back of the 
delicate ears, all betokened the trans- 
mitted blood of generations of desert 
ancestors. 

Byngo and Pallonjee watched with 
admiration the perfect shape and sterling 
true action of the beautiful creature, 
and East, with knitted brows, seemed 
pondering the question in his mind. 
“ By Jove! [haveit,” he said, suddenly, 
“the damned scoundrel,’ he added. 
“Who?” said Byngo, whose thoughts 
were by this time centred with envious 
longing on the Arab. “‘ Why, of course, 
it’s a plant to win the Cup!” said East, 
“He has bought a 2,000 rupee Arab for 
600 rupees, humbugged the straightest 
dealer we have in India to strengthen 
his case, and means to pit his flyer 
against our ordinary crocks.” 

The Honourable (?) Trefusis Montague 
had he any shreds of self-respect left, 
would have felt his ears tingle un- 
pleasantly, could he have heard the 
remarks upon himself, his character, and 
his dealings, that were exchanged 
between the two officers on their drive 
to the Yacht Club from the Arab stables. 
The Child and Byngo had both meant 
to have a try themselves for the Cup, 
and had for some time been looking for 
a suitable mount at the restricted price 
of 600 rupees ; but what was the good of 
trying to compete against a pony of the 
class of the grey Arab ? 

Remount duty in Bombay generally 
resolves itself into the purchase of a 
batch of ‘‘ bounders”’ from one of the 
large Australian stables, and our young 
friends were the next morning making 
up their truck-loads of horses. 

The custom is to turn out forty or 
fifty of these bounders, many of whom 
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justify their cognomen by their skill in 
the art of bucking, and have them led 
roundinaring. Then by the eliminating 
process of turning out the worst, some 
suitable ones are secured, and if passed 
by the Vet. are accepted. East was 
looking at a lot at Lambert’s stables, 
and as they were being led round his 
glance rested upon a certain undersized 
bay gelding. ‘‘ What is the good of 
putting in one of that size?” he was 
about to exclaim, when his attention was 
attracted by its shape and movement. 
“What is the pony doing here, 
Lambert ? ” heasked. The dealer replied, 
“He came to me with a batch of others 
from a run in New South Wales; he is 
not a troop horse, I’ll allow, but he is a 
well-bred one, thoroughbred I believe, 
and as I bought him at the same price 
as the others I will let him go at 
(‘bounder’) price. His owner, who 
was a drunken chap, would not take 
him back to New South Wales with him, 
and swore he was a blood relation to 
Carbine. He will I believe measure 14.1 
and should make a polo pony.” 

Jammed together in a steamer, and 
subjected to a long and perhaps rough 
sea voyage, Waler horses look their very 
worst when they arrive, ungroomed and 
knocked about in the Bombay stables. 
A closer inspection of the little bay 
showed, despite his rough, unkempt 
appearance, all the makings of an 
exceptional pony; but perhaps what 
decided East more than anything else 
to buy him was his extraordinary 
willingness to jump. With open stables 
on each side to swing into, a bamboo 
supported on two props across a tan ride 
lit up with flickering streaks of sunlight 
from a matting roof is not a particularly 
enticing fence ; but each time the little 
bay was cantered up to it, he pricked 
his ears and slipped over without laying 
a hoof upon the bar, as if jumping was a 
pure and undiluted delight to him. 

“A stock rider’s pony he must have 
been, Sir,’’ said Lambert, “‘ I advise you 
to have him. He’s sound as a bell; 
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you can never lose money on him at 
that price.” 

So the bounder bay Australian gelding, 
six years, 14.1, pedigree unknown, 
became the property of Captain East, 
Prince Albert’s Own Indian Lancers, 
and was duly entered for the Punjab 
Cup. 

It is wonderful what an alteration in 
the appearance of a horse can be made 
by a few months of good food, steady 
exercise, and regular grooming, and the 
pony had filled out into a very English- 
looking edition of a thoroughbred. 

The race was to be run at Rawal Pindi 
at the end of the cold weather season. 
The period of steady training to which 
the pony had been subjected had already 
brought him fairly forward. His jumping 
was a treat to see. From the first he 
had never turned his head, and he was 
already learning the art of getting away 
from his fences as quickly as he got up to 
them, a quality which makes for so much 
in ‘chasing. Whatever the country, it 
was fairly safe betting that The Bounder, 
unless interfered with, would not fall. 

Jimmy East, who was a bit on the 
light side, and would have had to put up 
lead, had determined to stand down in 
favour of his pal Byngo, who would be 
able just to ride the weight in a comfort- 
able saddle. 

Now what about the grey and the other 
bounder ? 

Byngo and the Child had on their 
journey up country talked the matter 
over, and had resolved to keep their 
own counsel. It would be impossible 
for Trefusis, whose regiment was 
stationed at Rawal Pindi to keep dark 
the entry and training of an Arab like 
the grey. His form was quite certain to 
become known, and should he develop the 
necessary jumping proclivities, the pony 
was equally certain to be made a 
favourite. ‘‘ He will only get on his ramp 
at short prices, anyhow,” they said, 
“and if we can beat him he will have to 
pay through the nose for his attempted 
swindle.” Their remaining knowledge 
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they would keep as a weapon up their 
sleeve. On the other hand The Bounder 
would be trained on the frontier, and 
even should he turn out the flyer hoped 
for, would not be known or likely to 
come into the eye of the public. He 
would be entered as The Bounder, a pony 
bought with a batch at 450 rupees, and 
the odds at starting should be favourable. 

Rawal Pindi is only a few hours’ rail 
journey from Peshawar, and it was not 
difficult for our young friends to keep in 
touch with what was going on there. 
The appearance of the Arab on the race- 
course, the only training ground, had 
caused considerable comment, and 
surprise was freely expressed as to how 
any dealer could have been persuaded 
to part with such an animal at about 
one-third its value. 

“The Honourable ” had optimistically 
named the pony “Eldorado,” and 
seemed philosophically to accept the 
situation that he owned the best pony 
entered for the race, and would have to 
back him at short odds if he aimed at 
gathering in more than the trophy and 
stakes. The pony had had his share 
of schooling, and showed the usual 
accommodating Arab spirit in learning ; 
though not a brilliant fencer he did not 
attempt to refuse or swing at his jumps, 
and his exceptionally long stride and 
staying powers made up for any 
deficiency in quickness at his fences. 

The morning of the Cup was one of 
those beautiful days which, when the 
cold weather is drawing to a close, 
make the climate of the Punjab like 
that of a glorious English summer. The 
air soft and scented blew over gardens 
full of roses and English flowers, fields 
of young green wheat surrounded the 
large cantonment, and lent a soft restful 
colour to the scene; the racecourse, 
with its turf polo grounds in the centre 
watered by artesian wells, harmonised 
with the surrounding shades of green. 

A brilliant concourse of people were 
assembled, the enclosure was dotted with 
the white tents of the different regiments. 


at 
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“at home,” a military band was playing 
the latest airs from the Gaiety, the 
Grand Stand was packed, all the 
neighbouring stations had sent their 
contingents; from Amballa, Lucknow, 
Meerut, the racing fraternity had flocked 
in force, and the ladies, attracted by a 
race-meeting week, with two or three 
dances in the evenings, were showing 
their pretty frocks previously to packing 
up for the hills. 

A fair number of bookmakers had 
assembled, well filled lotteries had been 
held the night before at the club, and 
totalizators on the course enabled the 
small gamblers to speculate in rupees. 
Eldorado had been made favourite. The 
odds were as short as they generally are 
in a thin ring, the raucous voices of the 
ringmen proclaimed ‘5 to ‘l bar one,” 
and the supporters of the grey were 
not able to obtain more than 2 to 1. 

The course was a fair regulation one, 
rather on the big side for ponies; the 
fences were bush, stout and thick, with 
clean white guard rails, nothing to put 
a good jumper down, and yet a course 
that required doing. As in usual is 
India the ground was rather on the hard 
side and a bit dusty. 

The ponies were being led round the 
paddock, eleven starters, and _ the 
appearance of The Bounder was causing 
considerable excitement and _ surprise. 
The eyes of Trefusis Montague—and 
knowing eyes they were where horseflesh 
was concerned—trested with a malevolent 
and uneasy expression on the well- 
shaped bay. Montague was in it up to 
the neck; he had bought his pony in 
every lottery, and got on every rupee he 
could with the bookies, indeed, should 
Eldorado fail to catch the judge’s eye, 
the Scarlet Plungers would speedily be 
minus his services. As far as the regiment 
was concerned, this would not be looked 
upon as a calamity. ‘‘ D—nation,”’ he 
muttered, under his breath, ‘‘ where has 
a pony like that sprung from?” That 
it has been bought by chance, fairly and 
honestly at the stipulated price, never 
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for a moment entered his head, and it 
was with some respect for a cleverly 
concealed plot, and with considerable 
hatred for the owner, that his thoughts 
centred upon Jimmy East. But some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly, 
and the “ Dishonourable ” did not take 
long to make up his mind. 

Amongst the runners for the cup was 
a pony called The Vixen, a country-bred 
mare of fiendish temper, wonderfully fast 
for a short distance, but with little 
staying power. Her owner and jockey 
was a Captain Stewart, of the Supply 
and Transport, a fine rider, but as un- 
scrupulous as he was bold. His racing 
career had comprised a series of shady 
incidents that had more than once 
brought him under the suspicion of the 
stewards, but on investigation nothing 
had been proved that could be taken 
hold of. 

To him hurries the agitated Montague. 
“‘ T suppose 2,000 rupees to nothing over 
Eldorado would be useful to you, 
Stewart?” he says. The young man 
nodded. ‘‘ There is nothing in the race 
that can come within a distance of 
Eldorado,” went on the tempter, 
‘except a thundering good-looking bay 
pony, The Bounder, with that fellow 
Byngo up. It he does not finish the bet 
is on.” Honour amongst thieves! A 
comprehensive nod passed between the 
two conspirators and Montague strolled 
away again to see the saddling of his 
pony. 

Carthew of his regiment was to ride 
him, a fine horseman who had ridden 
between the flags at home, and would 
make no mistakes. ‘‘ Come away from 
the beginning, Carthew, so as not to be 
interfered with at the fences,” said the 
owner; ‘there is nothing to live with 
you,” (“or will not be after the first 
mile’ he added to himself) ‘‘ Eldorado, 
though a bit sticky at his fences, won’t 
refuse, and must have the legs of them 
all.” 

In the meantime our young friends 
were gazing at their candidate. The 
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good looks and thoroughly trained 
appearance of the bay had already 
begun to influence the short-priced ring: 
6 to 4 Eldorado, 3 to 1 The Bounder, 
5 to 1 bar two was the voice of the 
enclosure. The Bounder had sprung 
into the position of second favourite. 
Not that this mattered much to The 
Child or Byngo. They had bought the 
pony at a low price in the lotteries, and 
this with the handsome sum of added 
money was sufficient for their pockets. 

The Vixen was being led round, her 
ears back, showing the white of her 
wicked eyes, and looking the cross- 
grained, ill-tempered brute she was. 
Captain Stewart stopped her, and 
pretended to be adjusting her bridle, 
all the while watching the progress of 
The Bounder round the paddock. When 
the bay was nearly behind his mare 
Stewart let go the bridle, the beast ran 
back, lashing out viciously, only missing 
The Bounder’s hocks by the fraction of 
an inch. Move number one of the 
Stewart-Montague tactics ! 

The saddling bell rang, and the ponies 
were led off to their respective boxes. 
While the saddle was being adjusted, 
East said to his pal, “I don’t like the 
looks of that fellow Stewart. His mare 
nearly lamed The Bounder just now, 
and I saw him and that scoundrel 
Montague conferring together. Keep an 
eye on him, old chap, and avoid him. 
Lie as near Eldorado as you can; The 
Bounder can last the distance, and if he 
is the thorough-bred we believe him to 
be, he should beat him at the finish.”’ 

For the ’chase the start was by flag. 
The Bounder had drawn number 9, two 
from the outside. Eldorado was 5, and 
the Vixen 6. As they were coming up to 
the starter, Byngo found Stewart trying 
to push into his place. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here ?”’ said Byngo, “ this is my 
place.”” Stewart called attention to his 
saddle cloth which, put on upside down 
read 9 too. “ Hang it, Sir,” said Byngo, 
“your number is 6, and you know it,” 
and he shouted to the starter, a Captain 
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Smith, “Is not my place 9?” Captain 
Smith glanced at his card. ‘“‘ Come out 
of it, Stewart. Your place is between 
Eldorado and Last Chance,” and the 
schemer had to draw back. The next 
minute the flag was down, the second 
flag was lowered, and the race was off. 

The three mile post was some little 
way back from the Grand Stand, which 
had to be passed twice, and until they 
were round the next bend, approaching 
the far side of the course, the ponies 
were too much under the eyes of the 
public for any attempt at foul riding to 
pass unnoticed. Eldorado and The 
Bounder got away in front and lay more 
or less together, the latter making a 
length or so at each fence but pulling 
back to wait on his companion. The 
Vixen, whose superior speed enabled her 
to do so, came up with a rush from 
behind at each fence alongside of The 
Bounder, her rider, to give him his due, 
thinking nothing of the risk to his own 
neck in his attempt to put his opponent 
out of his stride; but the bay was a 
natural jumper and slipped over his 
fences easily and undisturbed. 

Captain Stewart knew ere long the 
Vixen’s bolt would be shot, and that 
some more drastic action must be taken 
if he were to succeed in his villainous 
attempt to put The Bounder down. 
After rounding the bend past the Grand 
Stand, they came upon the open 
regulation ditch. Byngo was by this time 
quite aware that Stewart’s vocation was 
to flurry The Bounder, but he did not 
imagine that he would proceed to the 
extreme of downright foul riding, and 
felt sure that the pace would soon finish 
the countrybred’s effort. A little before 
reaching the ditch he looked round, and 
not seeing the Vixen near him thought 
the pony had begun to tire. Captain 
Stewart was, however, reserving himself 
for his coup, and nursing the mare for 
a last quick rush. As The Bounder was 
shortening his stride and cocking his ears 
for the biggish fence, the Vixen flashed 
across him from the left, as deliberate a 
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cross as has ever been seen on a race- 
course or polo ground. “ Line, Sir!” 
shouted Byngo, trying to check his pony, 
but the manceuvre was too sudden to be 
avoided, the countrybred took the fence 
slant-ways, hitting the guard rail as she 
rose and fell a crumpling somersault on 
the far side. The Bounder, checked as 
he was rising, got over with a scramble, 
blundered on to his nose, and Byngo 
found himself on the ground as the 
plucky animal was trying to recover 
himself. Luckily the reins had not 
slipped his hands, and he was up almost 
as soon as the pony. A glance to his 
right showed him the Vixen struggling 
on her side, and two or three yards 
beyond the pony lay her jockey still 
and motionless. Two other ponies, 
swinging to avoid the catastrophe in 
front of them, had cannoned into one 
another and fallen, and Eldorado was 
sailing away some eighty yards to the 
good ere Byngo was in the saddle again. 

No more waiting on the others if the 
race was to be won! The Bounder 
luckily seemed none the worse for his 
scramble, and Byngo as he galloped 
along began to think how best to meet 
the situation. No good winding the pony 
in a rapid spurt to catch up he thought ; 
he must wear them down without 
hustling. There were still two miles to 
go. 

For an amateur whose knowledge of 
pace can never equal that of the 
professional jock there is no more 
difficult race to ride ; but Byngo meant 
to do his best. Eldorado was now away 
in front by himself, and the field 
straggled considerably. The Bounder 
continued to gallop evenly and steadily, 
gaining a decided advantage at every 
fence; and though to Byngo the 
distance between them seemed _ to 
lessen horribly slowly, he was gradually 
creeping up. When they came to the 
mile post he found he had passed two of 
the remaining field, and Eldorado was 
not more than twenty lengths to the 
good, while The Bounder was still 
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reaching at his bridle, and fencing un- 


exceptionally. As they approached the 


next jump he was level with the third 
pony, and when over it some three 
lengths to the good. Only three fences 
left, and Byngo began to push the willing 
beast along. At the last jump Captain 
Carthew, who had been taking it rather 
easily, glanced behind and saw his most 
dangerous opponent, who he thought 
had been disposed of, almost at his 
quarters. He settled down to ride in 
earnest himself, and gallantly did the 
Arab respond; but his sticky jumping 
neutralised the effort, and before they 
were well over the fence, Carthew saw 
the muzzle of the little bay creeping up 
on his left side. Nothing but the run 
in now! Both jockeys were riding all 
they knew, the excited shouts from, the 
Grand Stand showing what a close finish 
it was. 

Three miles over a stiff country had 
brought each pony to a subdued gallop, 
but gallantly did the plucky well-bred 
ones strive to do their best. Neck and 
neck they laboured on, and as they 
swung together past the post, neither 
Byngo nor Carthew could be certain it 
was not a dead heat. 

Every face was turned to see the 
numbers go up, and a wild yell of delight 
from Jimmy East, and a satisfied roar 
from the bookies acclaimed the downfall 
of the heavily-backed favourite by a 
head, and the hoisting of No. 9. 

The elated Jimmy East leading in the 
gallant Bounder, with Byngo tired but 
grinning, sitting loosely in the saddle, 
almost shuddered to see the hopeless, 
malicious expression on the pale face of 
the dishonourable,”’ whose mind was 
already planning an immediate flit 
prior to the settling, and whose 


callous feelings were quite indifferent to 
the fate of his accomplice who was being 
carried from the course on a hospital 
stretcher. 

The sound of a shot came from the 
vicinity of the open ditch. The luckless 
Vixen had been put out of her misery. 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 


SALMON FISHING FOR 


LADIES 


BY EVELYN GROGAN 


1HERE is one big argument in favour of 
fishing. It takes you out, keen for sport, 
and full of hope in weather that would 
fail to yield sport in any other way. 
You cannot shoot—or rather, the true 
sportsman does not care to shoot, in 
dripping rain. Wind and storm are not 
conducive to a good hunt. To quote the 
words of the immortal Jorrocks, “‘ Take 
not out your ’ounds on a werry windy 
day.’’ Games of all kind shrink before 
the elements; but fisher-folk in early 
spring yearn for floods, and when heaven 
has poured upon them this blessing and 
caused the salmon to answer the call of 
nature and river, man goes forth in 
ecstasy to pit human wits against the 
king of fish, 


With the incursion of women into the 
realms of sport, salmon fishing was bound 
to claim its votaries. Women are 
generally credited with having stronger 
powers of intuition than the opposite 
sex. Men are more logical beings, and 
by making use of their superior reasoning 
power frequently fail to cultivate the 
more subtle sense of instinct. Their 
matter-of-fact intellects argue and reason 
so constantly with the god of inspiration 
that the little spirit flees to the shelter 
of a woman’s breast, whence to her willing 
ears he breathes the soft whispers that 
cause her to act “on the spur of the 
moment.” It is precisely this trait in 
the female character that fits her for the 
elusive sport of salmon fishing. 


: 


The days have gone by when women 
avoided competing with men owing to 
lack of the necessary strength and energy. 
Now their muscles are developed during 
childhood in the playing fields of their 
schools, and the hockey and golf girl is 
able to enter the ranks of fisher-folk, 
confident that the strenuous sport of 
salmon fishing will not defeat her maiden 
efforts. 

But it 7s strenuous, and those who are 
deceived by the mistaken notion which 
prevails among the uninitiated that it is 
a nice lazy way of spending a day will 
receive a rude awakening. Charter a 
punt on the Thames if you require that 
sort of fishing, and leave the wily, hard 
fighting fish of loch and mountain river, 
stream and torrent, to hardier folk. 
Salmon fishing is at the best, hard work, 
and with the perverseness of fate the 
finest sport is often experienced in 
villainous weather. The fisher-woman 
who succumbs to the elements and 
retires to shelter when wild and sudden 
storms of rain, or snow, and squalls of 
wind, drive along the river, will probably 
miss her chance. The persevering dis- 
regarder of inclement weather, who plods 
on as though nothing unusual were 
happening, is the one who will catch fish. 
In salmon fishing it is “dogged that 
does it,’’ so much so that it has become 
an adage to say that “ one will catch no 
fish with a dry line.” 

The conditions being as they are, it is 
imperative for a fishing kit to be able to 
withstand rough weather. When out- 
fitting for this sport, provide for warmth. 
The powers of casting successfully are 
very dependent upon the temperature of 
the body, besides, the whole charm is 
lost if the angler is cold and numb. 

The question of waders depends upon 
the river to be fished. Some waters can 
be easily covered from the bank, in 
others it is necessary to wade into 
shallows to reach the pools and “ stands.’’ 
Many a fisher-woman, however, would 
rather risk a ducking on an emergency 
than wear waders all day when not 
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absolutely necessary, for they are not 
conducive to comfort. Rain dripping 
from the skirt on and into ordinary boots 
would be very unpleasant, but a pair of 
long Norwegian, or field, boots will keep 
your feet dry. 

The tweed skirt should be quite short 
and have sufficient width to enable the 
wearer to take a sharp run; but at the 
same time if you are “ in a fish ” you do 
not want to scare him by the unnecessary 
flapping of a skirt, neither do you desire 
to be hampered by skimpiness if he takes 
you along “ at the double.” 

When waders are required at all they 
should reach high up the thigh. Though 
you may never have to go in deep the 
water is more than likely to splash up as 
you hasten back to shore after hooking 
a fish, and if this gets above the waders 
you are indeed in a sorry plight for the 
rest of the day. A thick pair of woollen 
stockings should be worn inside and 
a coarse pair of boy’s socks outside the 
waders between them and the brogues. 
These latter greatly add to the life of 
your waders, for without this precaution 
they are apt to cut out very quickly. 

It seems hardly necessary to emphasise 
that the sleeves of a tweed fishing coat 
should be perfect in shape to enable 
absolutely free arm movement ; but ease 
and elasticity can be obtained by wearing 
a thick woollen coat over a flannel shirt. 
Many prefer this to tweed, in spite of 
the disadvantage that wool is apt to 
become sodden during showers; but 
this can be obviated by carrying one of 
the present-day feather-weight silk oil- 
skins in a little knapsack over the 
shoulder. The weight is practically nil, 
if slipped on during a storm it defies 
the elements, and can be taken off again 
when the weather improves. It is 
always ready, too, for spreading on the 
ground during a period of rest. A water- 
proof silk sou’-wester, which rolls up no 
bigger than a ‘“‘ hankey,” is really useful. 
On a wet and windy day during intervals 
of fine weather a close fitting woollen cap 
can be worn. When storms occur, the 
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sou’-wester is easily pulled over the cap, 
for if worn all day, being airless, it gives 
you a tired feeling. Some ladies like a 
soft felt hat that will turn up or down as 
preferred at the moment. The shelter 
of a brim when there is a glare on the 
water is, of course, an advantage. 

The coat should fasten well over to 
the side across the chest, for there is no 
place like a river bank for draughty 
blasts of wind, and even on warm days 
one is often glad to button up and seek 
protection. Most fishing women find 
that woollen gloves are superior to any 
other make, as the full grip is better 
preserved. Those provided with long 
gauntlets are the best, for the arms are 
kept warm as well as the hands. When 
cold has not to be considered, the sports- 
woman who does not object to be tanned 
will discard gloves in order to enjoy the 
full sense of “‘ feel’ that is so essential, 
and half the joy, when casting. The 
advantage of wearing sober-hued clothes 
cannot be over-emphasised. Imitate 
nature in your dress, and let your chief 
aim be to tone in mellow fashion with 
the surroundings. It has truly been said 
that those who start out to fish in the 
garb of tramps are the “lucky” ones 
who usually return crowned with success. 
The true fisherman and woman is born to 
the sport. They come of fisher stock, be 
they poachers or owners of preserved 
waters. Their forebears have wielded 
either a proper and duly-licensed rod, or 
used (as an Irishman put it) “the 
ould-fashioned fly, steel upon ash ”—it 
matters not which—and this particular 
sport being peculiarly hereditary, the 
love of fishing is handed on from one 
generation to another. If it is not “in 
the blood”’ it seldom develops, and a 
lack of keenness soon betrays the alien. 
But it breaks out, and if you are seized 
with a sudden and unconquerable desire 
to essay the sport, though lack of 
opportunity has belated the wish, a 
study of the family tree may reveal the 
vision of an ardent fishing ancestor in the 
background, beckoning you with a rod 
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of ancient pattern. Obey the call by all 
means but seek more modern tackle. 
Where fishing is concerned it pays to 
purchase the best—and only the best— 
that money can buy. There is a very 
safe rule to follow when making choice 
of tackle and outfit. Go to an expert 
rod-builder and put yourself in his hands. 
Don’t try to be clever and imagine that 
he cannot see through ignorance. Take 
advantage of his experience and obtain 
his advice. Remember that salmon 
fishing for the strongest is apt to mean 
tired arms and aching back, so do not 
handicap yourself by trying to wield a 
rod beyond your strength. It will only 
retard your progress towards proficiency. 

The reel and line should match and 
balance the rod. In all probability your 
expert will advise you to use for salmon 
a split-cane rod from 16 to 17 ft. 6 in. 
with a double tapered line; and the 
correct weight of this latter is one on 
which to seek special guidance, for this 
makes a considerable difference and on 
it depends more than some people think. 
They lavish money on the rod and grudge 
the cost of a perfect line. 

It is quite unnecessary to accumulate 
a vast collection of tackle. Salmon flies 
are very expensive and very pretty 
things, and the wonderful number of 
patterns that are catalogued are only 
surpassed by their still more wonderful 
appellations. Strictly for use, with about 
half-a-dozen patterns in three or four 
sizes each, you will stand as good a 
chance of killing fish as if you had a 
complete collection of all the blood- 
thirstily named flies aforesaid. At the 
same time there are few salmon fishers 
who cannot plead guilty to a sneaking 
desire to decorate their fly boxes with 
some fresh confection of silk, tinsel and 
feather, brought to their notice as 
particularly deadly. Also, changing flies 
on a bad day gives you something to do, 
and starts you off again with a fresh 
feeling of hope. Ascertain what are 
considered the most killing patterns on 
the particular water it is your good 
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fortune to fish, then, if other more 
experienced fisher-folk are killing fish, 
and you are not, you will be spared that 
hopeless feeling of distrust in the lure 
you are using, a sensation that most 
salmon fishers must have experienced at 
some time or other. Later on you will 
probably take to your heart some few 
particular patterns, and no matter how 
large and varied the collection you have 
accumulated, you will find yourself 
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than a fish, and though the double- 
hooked fly may possibly hook an odd 
fish that a single hook would not, one is 
running the quite unnecessary risk of 
the second hook sticking into a rock, or 
some other substance for which it was 
not intended, entailing the vexatious 
loss of the fish. 

The other hint is: When in doukt as 
to what sized fly to put up—try a 
smaller one. 


SAFELY GAFFED 


working this favoured few harder than 


all the rest put together. It would be 
well for the beginner to remember that 
nine-tenths of the named patterns have 
been created to fascinate the fisher 
rather than the fish ! 

Two little hints to be remembered : 

Don’t buy any flies dressed on double 
hooks—the more hooks the less fish. 
The outstanding peculiarity of a fish-hook 
is that it will stick into anything rather 


With regard to casting lines, buy none 
but the absolute best obtainable, not 
necessarily the most expensive, for price 
depends upon thickness, and it is always 
wiser to err on the side of light tackle 
rather than too heavy. The former may 
mean an occasional break, but the latter 
is likely to obviate this misfortune in a 
way not intended by the user, as many 
fish will be scared. The strength of new, 
thin gut is most surprising, but it should 
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-be discarded directly it shows any signs 
of wear. When once you have lost a 
fish, owing to a break in what you knew 
to be a shaky cast, this will not be a form 
of economy that will commend itself to 
you in the future. Therefore, especially 
when the water is clear and you are using 
an extra thin cast, examine this fre- 
quently for any signs of fraying or 
weakness. When casting against a strong 
wind the wear on the cast is very great, 
and at such times it will require extra 
vigilance. Breaks almost invariably 
occur at the knots, and a good plan to 
detect any failing at these points is to 
take the cast in both hands and bend it 
up at each knot, when, if the gut has 
“necked ”’ it will be found to bend at an 
angle and should be broken and re-tied. 
If there is no weakness the gut at the 
knot will bend in an even curve. The 


beginner is also liable—especially when 
tired—to let the point of the rod go 
behind her at the finish of the up-cast, 
causing the fly to hit the ground in the 


rear; so until you have become sure of 
yourself, examine the fly frequently or 
you may find that you have been fishing 
with a broken hook, and if a fish is lost 
from this cause you will not easily forgive 
yourself. 

Being provided with suitable tackle it 
will be essential to learn how to use it, 
and this is not quite so easy a matter to 
give advice upon. The first thing will 
be to acquire the art of casting the fly. 
It is simple to say: ‘‘ Throw the line 
back and up with a sharp flip, count 
one—two—and then with a less pro- 
nounced flip forward send it spinning 
across the river,” but it is quite a 
different thing to accomplish. Here 
again expert advice and tuition is in- 
valuable, and a few lessons from a 
practised hand are more helpful than all 
the books that were ever written. Good, 
clean casting is undoubtedly necessary 
for successful salmon fishing, yet it is a 
very small part of the past-master’s 
equipment. The way the fly is fished 
when in the water is really a much more 
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important matter, and the main point 
to be borne in mind in this connection is 
that the fly is meant to represent some 
form of life, and to accomplish this end 
it is imperative that the angler should at 
all times be in touch with his lure. The 
orthodox method of fishing out a pool 
is to begin at the top, cast the fly across 
and down stream at an angle of 45 
degrees, letting the fly sweep round with 
the current as deep in the water as 
possible till it comes under one’s own 
bank; then bring it up towards you in 
a series of short jerks by raising the point 
of the rod, cast again moving about a 
yard between each cast, and soon. It is 
doubtless an excellent method, but do 
not allow yourself to follow this or any 
other particular rule slavishly. Nearly 
every pool wants fishing differently, and 
the fisher-woman who adapts herself to 
the water will kill more fish than one whe 
may be able to cast a longer line but has 
not that peculiar form of intuition known 
as being “‘ river-wise.”” Try the orthodox 
methods first by all means; if these 
fail try something else. After all, the 
main idea is to catch fish, not to illus- 
trate rules. 

If you “ feel in your bones ”’ that a fly 
cast up stream behind that rock in the 
still water, and brought sharply round 
and across may attract a fish, try it. 
At the worst it will only be one of 
hundreds of fruitless casts in the day 
and perhaps cause a pained expression 
on the ghillie’s face; at the best that 
little god may have given sound advice 
and a good fish may result. 

Should you be a trout fisher, do not 
fall into the error of treating a salmon 
rise in the same way as you would that 
of a trout, or you will probably pull the 
fly away from your fish before he has 
had time to seize it. The reason for this 
is easily understood. A feeding trout 
lies near the surface sucking in the flies 
that float by, and if you do not strike 
quickly he will detect the fraud and 
eject the fly. A salmon lies on the 
bottom, generally in deep water; 
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being a big fish you see the wave he 
makes when coming up to the fly before 
he has reached it, and if you strike at 
the rise the fly has gone before he has 
had time to take it, which he usually 
does as he goes down; so school yourself 
when you see the rise to count one— 
two — three — and then strike firmly. 
Sometimes your first intimation of the 
fish’s much-to-be-desired presence is a 


hard pull. In this case, advice as to 


sooner he is tired the quicker you will 
bring him to the gaff, and the shorter 
time that elapses between hooking your 
fish and getting him on the bank the less 
time there will be to lose him in. More 
fish are lost by being treated too leniently 
than with too great severity. 

Should he throw himself, drop the 
point of the rod instantly or he may 
jump across the cast and break you. He 


will usually give you warning in the form. 


REMOVING THE FLY 


striking is almost superfluous. You are 
sure to do that right enough, the only 
danger is, if your nerves are not under 
control that you may overdo it. 
Having hooked your fish, the next 
thing is to play him. Get down to him 
as quickly as possible and, as far as you 
are able, keep opposite to him and a 
shade behind him—above all things keep 
him on the move. The more.he rushes 
about at first the sooner he will tire—the 


of a quick rush before executing this 
manoeuvre. In any case when he does 
make a rush it would be well to look out 
for squalls. After he begins to tire, 
which will be shown by his shorter and 
slower runs, keep an eye out for a 
convenient place on the bank for the 
ghillie to gaff him and try to work him 
towards the selected position. 

The beginner had better trust to the 
ghillie’s advice as to how and where to 
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fish, but a few general hints may not be 
out of place. 

In big water, after a flood, pay 
particular attention to the tail of the 
stream, where the water begins to fan 
out over the shallows; for fish will often 
be found in such places who afterwards 
go up to the deep pools as the water 
subsides. 

In big, strong-running water fish deep, 
but on still pools cast more across the 
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always fish their salmon flies as near the 
surface as one would a wet trout fly, for 
on these waters this plan has proved 
most successful, so do not be tied down 
to one particular method. It is the 
versatile angler who brings home fish 
when others, less original, return empty- 
handed. 

Towards dusk, fish the shallows above 
the pools, as salmon seem to move up 
into these at sundown. By the way, 


ESTIMATING THE WEIGHT 


river and bring the fly round as quickly 


as possible. The first step towards 
catching a fish is that he should see the 
fly, and possibly this is the origin of the 
“fish deep” theory; it is certainly 
the reason why it must be right to fish 
big heavy water in this manner. But in 
still or clear water or on a bright day, 
this argument falls through, so try fishing 
shallow if they will not take it deep. In 
some rivers in Ireland the habitués 


if possible, let dinner be a moveable 
feast when conditions are propitious for 
salmon fishing. You will often be 
rewarded by saving a blank with a fish 
taken between the lights. If your 
strength is not equal to going on for this 
extra hour or so, it would be better to 
rest during some other part of the day 
than miss the twilight. 

After a series of big floods it will pay 
to fish much more of the water than at 
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ordinary times, and in such circum- 
stances, unless there is an unlimited 
stretch of river available, fish it all down 
solid, as under these conditions fish may 
be met with in the most unlikely 
places. 

Possibly the best weather for salmon 
fishing is a good breeze from the south 
or south-west with a broken sky and 
passing showers, but if there are fish in 
the pools don’t be put off by the weather. 
There is nothing more certain about 
salmon fishing than the uncertainty of a 
salmon’s moods. You may go out on 
the most perfect-looking day with the 
water just right, knowing that fish are 
up, and come home — empty-handed. 
Again, you may start forth to face a 
north-east blizzard, with snow storms 
sweeping up the river, and be rewarded 
by the day of your life ! 

A heavy dashing shower will make a 
deep still pool—that beforehand was 
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quite unfishable—into a good chance. 
When this occurs, if you have lately 
passed over such water as hopeless, go 
back and try it while the shower lasts ; 
but whatever the weather is, fish away, 
and fish your best. You are at all 
events learning, and it is the bad day 
that will lead to trying all sorts of 
methods that you would not care to 
essay under more favoured circum- 
stances. Console yourself with the 
thought that if there were no ‘“‘ downs ”’ 
the “ups ”’ would not fill one with the 
same feeling of exaltation. 

The fisher-woman will be admired—or 
pitied, as the case may be—for her 
patience, but patience has no more to do 
with it than religion. It is the old 
primitive hunting instinct, and hope, 
hope, unquenchable hope, that carries 
one on through a blank day, and makes 
one, even when it is long past time to 
go home, take just six casts more ! 
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A YOUNG WOODCOCK, 


WOODCOCK AND THEIR WAYS 


BY TOM SPEEDY 


With illustrations from photographs by C. Reid, Wishaw 


THERE are few birds whose habits are 
more shrouded in mystery than those of 
the woodcock, Scolopax rusticola. It is 
placed by naturalists at the head of the 
snipe genus. A century ago it was 
generally believed that woodcock did 
not breed in this country, and when 
nests were first discovered, it was asserted 
that the birds had been wounded in the 
shooting season, and were thus unable to 
cross the sea in spring. I can remember 
shooting a woodcock, over half a century 
ago, at the end of April in a fox covert on 
the Scottish side of the Tweed opposite 
the ruins of Norham Castle. On one of 


its claws there was an injury, which was 
regarded as a gunshot wound, and this 
was believed by all the sportsmen in the 
district to be the reason why it had not 
migrated. 

How far the theory is correct, that 
woodcock first remained in this country 
to breed from inability to migrate in 
consequence of being wounded, and that 
their progeny continued the habit, 
it is impossible to say. It may be 
argued that two birds would require 
to be wounded in order that.they might 
remain together and pair. It is, how- 
ever, easy to see how one might mate 


with a bird that had been wounded, and 
remain to nest in this country with the 
partner of his or her choice. Of this 
there i is no doubt, that large numbers do 
breed ‘in the British Islands, and that 
these have increased enormously during 
the lifetime of the present writer. 

Woodcock breed early, and their eggs 
are usually found in the middle of March. 
Practically no nest is made, the eggs, 
generally four in number, being laid in 
a slight hollow among leaves, in a tuft 
of grass or bracken, frequently near the 
root of a tree. As near as can be guessed 
from daily observation, by watching the 
date when the last egg was dropped till 
the shells were found and the chicks gone, 
the period of incubation is twenty days. 
Though four eggs is the normal number, 
five are occasionally found; but in no 
case, as far as is known, have five 
chicks been seen with the parent birds. 
Pheasants and other birds not un- 
frequently drop eggs in the nests of 
others, and the chances are the same 
thing may happen in the case of the 
woodcock. Like the plover species, 
curlew, etc., four is the usual number. 

When hatched, the young chicks 
quickly run off in the same manner as 
young ducks or golden plover. So soon 
as the young birds are strong on the 
wing the large majority of them leave 
the district, and the mystery associated 
with their subsequent wanderings has 
never been satisfactorily cleared up. In 
this they somewhat resemble the salmon, 
whose habits can be traced from the 
cradle to the grave, or rather from the 
egg to the fish-kettle, so long as they are 
in our rivers, though we are quite “ at 
sea’ in regard to their marine wander- 
ings. In the case both of the salmon and 
the woodcock, a few are killed in the 
river or locality in which they are marked, 
but what of the great majority ? 

Having in my youth perused “ Wild 
Sports in the Highlands,” by Charles St. 
John, where it is stated woodcock carry 
their young, and having frequently 
observed them fly off from their chicks 
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in their characteristic semi - horizontal 
and semi-vertical fashion, with their legs 
hanging and their tails spread and curled 
down like a lobster’s, I naturally con- 
cluded a chick was being carried. One 
day, however, when spending a holiday 
with the late Dougal Campbell, the 
stalker in Strathconan forest in Ross- 
shire, a woodcock rose at our feet and 
flew off, carrying, as we thought, a young 
one. The bird alighted on a bare field 
about a hundred yards distant, and I 
suggested going to see if she would lift 
the chick a second time. On nearing her 
she flew off in her usual manner without 
the appearance of carrying anything, and 
though the ground was so bare that even 
a mouse could not have concealed itself, 
no young bird was to be found. 

From that time I became sceptical, 
and my scepticism has since been con- 
firmed by many practical naturalists who 
live among the breeding haunts of the 
birds in question, and who have abundant 
opportunities of studying their habits. 
Mr. Meech, head-keeper at Alnwick 
Castle, who for twenty years has caught 
and ringed on an average fifty young 
woodcock annually, will not believe in 
the carrying theory. One day when 
accompanying two young gentlemen 
from the castle, a woodcock rose at their 
feet, when one of them cried out: “A 
woodcock carrying a young one!” and 
bolted after it to see where it would 
alight. Mr. Meech’s words to me were : 
“IT could have sworn it was carrying a 
chick, but on looking at the ground I 
observed the four young ones, and on 
picking one up to put a ring on its leg, I 
found they had been ringed a week before 
by one of my men within twenty yards 
of where we had found them, so that 
they had not been carried far during 
that time.” 

As already said, Mr. Meech has marked 
many woodcock chicks, and though 
between thirty and forty have been shot 
in the park at Alnwick, over a dozen 
have been bagged within a radius of 
twenty or thirty miles. A few others 
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have been recorded as killed in different 
parts of England, in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and France. Ina letter from Mr. 
Meech dated 11th January, 1914, he 
says: ‘I have not seen anything fresh 
to report about woodcock. I have cer- 
tainly not seen the young carried yet, 
and I think that if I live till I see it I 
shall live along time. We have not done 
any pheasant rearing for the last three 
years, and consequently not seeking for 
eggs in the woods, have not seen so many 
young woodcock. I have not heard of 
any being shot far away since I saw you. 
A bird marked in 1908 was shot in 
Ballingarry, Co. Limerick, in November, 
1912. 

“Tn 1909, eighteen were marked, and 
one was shot the same year at Lanydroch, 
Bodmin, Cornwall. 

“ In 1910, thirty-five were marked, and 
five were shot in the park the same year. 

“In 1911, twenty-three were marked, 
and three were shot in the park the same 

ear. 

“Tn 1912, eighteen were marked, and 
two were shot in the park. 

“In 1913, sixteen were marked, but 
no record so far of any being shot.” 

That charming writer on sport, the 
Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, in his 
charming book “ Autumns in Argyll- 
shire,” states that “‘ in one single August 
morning I have seen no fewer than eight 
woodcock flushed, each carrying a young 
one curiously huddled up between its 
beak and feet.” A year or two after this 
was recorded, a new head-keeper, James 
Wills, was appointed at Poltalloch, the 
place where the eight woodcock carrying 
a chick one morning were alleged to have 
been seen. Will it be credited that in 
seven years’ careful watching the keeper 
has never once seen a chick carried, 
though it is his daily duty to search for 
pheasant eggs at the nesting time, which 
is also the time for seeing broods of 
young woodcock ! So deep-rooted is the 
belief there that the chicks are carried, 
that whenever one rises in her feinting 
manner, the old keepers jump to the 
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conclusion that she is carrying off a 
young one; but with the closer obser- 
vation inaugurated by Mr. Wills it has 
been proved a fallacy. Few people will 
believe that eight woodcock were seen 
carrying a chick one morning in August 
—young birds so late in the season being 
exceptional—and that an intelligent and 
observant keeper at the same place, with 
many more opportunities, has not seen 
one in seven years. So many gentlemen 
whose veracity may be regarded as un- 
impeachable assert they have seen wood- 
cock carrying their young, that it would 
be discourteous to repudiate their state- 
ments.’ What surprises me, however, is 
that most of those who affirm they have 
seen woodcock chicks carried, have only 
witnessed such a thing once or twice in 
a lifetime, and that men who have 
studied the question for thirty or forty 
years in districts where many breed, 
have never seen it and are sceptical of 
woodcock carrying young at all. 
Richard Kearton, in a footnote to his 
edition of “‘ White’s Selborne,” says :— 
“We have seen a woodcock carrying her 
young between her legs, supported by 
the toes and claws of both feet, whilst 
flying through the air, in the Isle of 
Mull.” I am not prepared to say that 
Mr. Kearton was mistaken. I may 
mention, however, that well over thirty 
years ago I was struck with the intelli- 
gence of a young shepherd, and his 
knowledge of the haunts and habits of 
birds and beasts, at Dalnaspidal, in 
Perthshire. As he was anxious to become 
a keeper, I brought him south and got 
him a situation as under-keeper in [in- 
lithgowshire. In order that he might 
acquire experience, I afterwards got him 
a situation in the Isle of Mull, on the 
estate of Mr. Allan, of Aros. Two years 
afterwards the head-keeper left, and my 
young friend, Sandy Fraser by name, 
was installed in his place. Subsequently 
he was promoted to the position of factor 
on the estate. All through life he has 
been a close observer, and as woodcock 
breed there in large numbers they have 
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naturally attracted his attention. At 
my request he shot three birds in the 
supposed act of carrying a young one, 
but in no case found the chick. Is it not 
strange that after a long period of close 
observation in the Isle of Mull he should 
never see such a thing, and yet Mr. 
Kearton on an occasional visit should 
witness it ? 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey says, “ that 
the woodcock conveys its young from the 


carried, but I ask in all seriousness, is 
he not as likely to be mistaken as Mr. 
Meech was when the one rose at the feet 
of the two gentlemen from Alnwick 
Castle and himself? As to carrying 
their young to marshes to feed, this has 
long since been exploded. Charles St. 
John in his book published about seventy 
years ago says so, but he adds the 
following saving clause: — ‘I have, 
however, ascertained that the old bird 


THE NEST OF THE WOODCOCK. 


woods to the marshes and other feeding 
grounds has been frequently proved by 
observation, but how it does so is still 
a moot point among naturalists—-whether 
with its feet, or with its bill, or under 
its breast. -We can only say, our 
opinion, from seeing more than one in 
the act, is that the young are carried 
in the claws of the old bird, which are 
pressed tightly to the breast.” Sir Ralph 
says he has seen “more than one” 
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lifts the young in her feet, and carries 
them one by one to their feeding ground. 
Considering the apparent improbability 
of this curious act of the woodcock, and 
the unfitness of their feet and claws 
for carrying or holding any substance 
whatever, I should be unwilling to 
relate it on my own _ unsupported 
evidence.” 

He then goes on to say that it was 
corroborated by some foresters and 
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others, and subsequently refers to it as a 
fact. It must, therefore, become 
apparent that this great observer was 
not even sure whether it was a young 
one or not that the bird was carrying, 
and again I ask, was he or Mr. Richard 
Kearton not as likely to be mistaken 
as Mr. Meech and myself ? 

An interesting correspondence took 
place a few years ago between Mr. 
Meech, already referred to, and James 
McLean, who was then head-keeper on 
the Shanes Castle estate in Ireland. I 
knew Mr. McLean well as a young man, 
and a better under-keeper I never met. 
Doubtless he will be equally as good a 
head one. In a letter to Mr. Meech he 
said: “I have seen this (woodcock carrying 
their young) a good many times. I was 
at Barons Court, County Tyrone, seven 
years, and saw it several times there : 
also at Clandeboye, County Down, where 
I was several years. I have also seen 
it here (Shanes Castle estate) ; the last 
occasion last year. The bird got up 


within twenty yards of me and took 


a young one with it. On looking about 
I saw other two young ones squatted 
among the leaves. I cannot remember 
anyone being with me on these occasions, 
but I know several who have seen the 
same thing. But whether they carry 
them with their feet or clutched between 
their legs, I am not prepared to say.”’ 
Mr. Meech having evidently displaved a 
little scepticism, Mr. McLean in a 
subsequent letter stated: “‘I see you 
are doubtful of the woodcock carrying 
its young. I hope I may be lucky enough 
to see another instance this season, so 
that I may be able to convince you.” 
Mr. McLean, however, has not again 
written to “ convince ’’ Mr. Meech. 

Mr. Renton, who has “ seen five thou- 
sand woodcock killed at Barons Court,” 
says, ““I do not believe that woodcock 
carry their young to feed.” 

Mr. Robert Reid says, “It is stated 
that woodcock carry their young to the 
feeding ground at night. I have seen 
woodcock flying at night, thousands of 
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times—not hundreds. I am a keen 
observer, and have never once seen a 
bird carry her young on any of these 
occasions, and I do not think they do 
so.’ Mr. Reid, however, is of opinion 
that they are occasionally carried at 
other times. The duties of these men 
take them daily to the nesting haunts 
of woodcock in the breeding season, and 
how their observations are to be 
reconciled with those of Charles St. 
John and Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey I 
leave others to judge. 

A correspondent of the Scotsman wrote 
that he saw a woodcock carrying a 
young one, and on whistling and shout- 
ing it dropped its burden. This looks 
like proof positive ; but the same writer 
asserted that he saw an adder 38} 
inches in length, so that his evidence may 
safely be consigned to the region of 
romance. 

A Mr. Walter Swanson wrote that he 
saw a woodcock carry four chicks into 
a marsh, and as it was dark he got a 
gig lamp and found three of them. 
This by many will be associated with 
‘“moonshine.”’ The same writer says he 
“would like to ask some of the close 
observers of woodcock to take notice 
of the abnormal sinews of the bird’s 
thighs,’’ and asks, ’’ What has Nature 
placed them there for if not for carrying 
purposes ?”’ It is evident he has never 
drawn the legs of woodcock, or he would 
see the absurdity of his allegation when 
contrasted with those of a partridge. 

In a letter I received from Mr. James 
Cairns, 58, English Street, Carlisle, he 
says :—‘‘ You will remember I promised 
to acquaint you of, after close obser- 
vation, woodcock carrying their young. 
Last season and this season, two intelli- 
gent keepers have failed to find one single 
instance. Davidson put rings on fifty- 
six last year; this year not so many, as 
they seem scarcer. Paterson and the 
writer never missed the opportunity, 
when a woodcock was flushed, to search 
and find the whole brood. Last night 
the writer had the clearest view of the 
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way she drops and spreads her tail, 
which misleads people. The young last 
night were able to fly, and the mother 
made a terrible fuss.” 

I have very often witnessed woodcock 
performing their aerial manceuvres in 
the twilight, but on no occasion have I 
seen a young one carried. Common 
sense must dictate that these birds do 
not carry their young to feeding ground, 
as they are insectivorous birds and all 
this class feed very often. The nights 
are so short at the time they are alleged 
to be carried, that if they feed only in 
the dark they must necessarily have 
long fasts, which is at variance with the 
habits of all birds that feed upon 
insects. If they carried their young to 
marshes during the day they would, of 
course, be seen by everybody. 

What is the feeding ground of wood- 
cock in summer? I have watched the 
brood feeding and witnessed the mother 
bird boring and turning over leaves and 
decayed vegetable matter with her long 
bill, while the chicks picked up the 
insects exposed to view. This was on 
the hill-sides in the valley of the Ettrick, 
a long distance from any marsh. I have 
dissected the gizzards and found centi- 
pedes and other insects peculiar to the 
hiil-sides and woods, and not those 
found in marshes. Not being an expert 
in insect life, I took the gizzards to that 
well-known entomologist, Mr. Percy 
Grimshaw, of our Royal Scottish 
Museum. 

It is surprising how little is ever found 
in the gizzard of a woodcock shot during 
the day. I have dissected scores of 
them and found that unless shot 
immediately after feeding practically 
nothing can be seen. Once, however, 
I shot a cock as it flew out of a ditch, 
and found a worm, which it had been in 
the act of swallowing, partly in the 
mouth, though the greater part was in 
the gullet. During this last week I 
arranged to get the gizzards—called 
by cooks the “ sandbag ’’—of half-a- 
dozen woodcock killed in a recent cover 
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shoot. Emptying them into a saucer, 
and pouring water on the contents to 
wash off as much of the earth as possible, 
then placing them on a sheet of white 
blotting paper and putting it in a warm 
place, I had them effectually dried. 
Even with the aid of a magnifying glass, 
little was found to guide us as to what 
the birds had been feeding on. The 
contents appeared to be the residue of 
what had been swallowed, and evidently 
of a vegetable nature, all insect or animal 
food having been digested. It resembled 
the fine fibrous roots of some plant, 
which doubtless was swallowed along 
with worms or other creatures picked 
up by the bird. Compared with those 
of granivorous birds, the gizzard of 
the woodcock is a delicate organ. This 
is no doubt due to the soft nature of 
the food, which is so much more easily 
digested than grain. It also picks up 
small stones, which are found in 
the gizzard in the same way as in other 
birds, to assimilate the food and assist 
digestion. The way the contents of 
the gizzard are sometimes entwined 
almost forces one to the conclusion that, 
like predatory birds, woodcock cast the 
indigestible parts of what they swallow. 
I cannot prove this, but as I have kept 
all the hawk tribe from the eagle down- 
wards, owls, herons, kingfishers, etc., 
as pets, I have been much interested 
in castings. To my mind, the woodcock 
is strictly insectivorous, and anything 
of a vegetable nature is swallowed 
involuntarily, in the same way as a hedge- 
hog occasionally swallows a blade of 
grass when grubbing for beetles among 
the roots. Of course many argue that 
worms are not insects. An eminent 
authority states: “‘As_ these, like 
serpents, have a creeping motion, so 
both in general go under the common 
appellation of reptiles.’’ On this, how- 
ever, I shall not dogmatise. 

Once when watching with a pair of 
binoculars a brood of young woodcock 
feeding, I happened to show myself. 
The old bird lifted her head for a moment, 
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then down went her bill, which she used 
as a lever to assist in throwing herself 
into the air, and off she flew in her usual 
feinting manner. Hiding for a time till 
she returned, and again showing myself, 
off she flew again, performing the same 
manceuvre. 

Young woodcock are very active, and 
run about far more than one would 
believe, when searching for food. Any 
insects that come in the way are picked 
up, and small worms are found among 
the roots of the bracken. Old woodcock 
run about a great deal at night when 
feeding, as those who have studied 
footprints in the snow can testify. 

Knowing there are always plenty of 
woodcock nests to be found in the 
policies of Bowhill, the seat of the Duke 
of Buccleuch in Selkirkshire, I, after 
communicating with the head-keeper, 
Mr. Martin, repaired thither last spring. 
Acquiring a fifty-yard roll of small mesh 
wire netting, with the co-operation of 


the keeper we soon found a nest in a 
suitable place among some natural birch 


and bracken. The fifty-yard roll 
enclosed an area of 201 superficial yards 
around the nest, the bird sitting all the 
time while the posts were being driven in 
and the netting secured. It was feared 
that if the sitting bird flew off in the 
semi-darkness she might fly against the 
wire, and in order to avoid this we hung 
decayed bracken over it. For ten days 
she flew out and in when off feeding. At 
last the eggs were hatched, when she 
was watched with a pair of binoculars 
from a hiding place in close proximity. 
Round and round the netting she led 
her progeny, but no attempt was ever 
made to lift and carry them over, 
though only eighteen inches high. This 
went on for two days, but on reaching 
the spot the third morning, the old 
bird was observed outside the netting 
sitting somewhat disconsolate - looking 
and gazing inwards. It was then dis- 
covered that while close to the young, 
they were separated by the wire netting, 
and that the chicks were dead. It was 
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evident they had perished from cold 
and not from hunger, as a small worm 
and a few remains of some black insects 
were found in their gizzards. I do not 
for a moment wish to assert that this 
proves woodcock do not carry theiryoung, 
but it is at any rate positive proof that 
this particular bird did not do so. 
Andrew Warwick, one of the under- 
keepers at Bowhill, who is an accurate 
observer, says: ‘‘ Whether or no wood- 
cock carry their young at other places, 
I dinna ken, but this I dae ken, they 
dinna carry them at Bowhill.” 

In the month of April last I had a 
visit from Mr. James Bunyan, head- 
keeper, Ballyraine, Glenart, Arklow, 
Ireland, where woodcock breed in large 
numbers. He assured me he had often 
seen woodcock fly off carrying a chick. 
Discussing the subject with him, and 
asking him to observe more carefully, 
he wrote me some time after: “ Your 
argument rather staggered me, and I 
must now confess that I could not swear 
it was a bird that was being carried.” 

The same remark applies to Mr. 
Stewart, the keeper at Lindertis, in 
Forfarshire, where woodcock were seen 
in the act, or the supposed act. He 
carefully watched last year and wrote 
me: “I have watched the woodcock 
very carefully, and have not seen any of 
the young getting a lift. I saw in all 
eleven different broods, and twice I 
watched the old birds come back and 
flushed them again, but they flew off in 
the old style, legs hanging and tail 
dropped down between them. I think 
it is very stupid of people to jump to 
conclusions, and were they to study 
them and their habits of flying during 
the breeding season they would change 
their minds.” 

A Mr. Dunbar wrote that negative 
evidence is no use anywhere, and that he 
had seen a woodcock carrying its young 
himself, so that there was no mistake 
about it. ‘‘ If,” he says, “I have seen 
an individual drunk, it matters not how 
many have seen him sober.’’ Once when 
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accompanying the gamekeeper in the 
Gallachlaw wood — associated with 
memories of Oliver Cromwell, whose 
army encamped there—on the Morton- 


hall Estate, he fired at and wounded a. 


rabbit which escaped among a profusion 
of'bracken. Putting the retriever on the 
trail, it rushed in, when a pheasant rose 
and flew off in a peculiar fashion. When 
about fifty yards off, something dropped 
from her, and on going to the spot I 
picked up a young pheasant. I have 


however, I may be excused recording the 
statement ofa well-known Perthshirelaird, 
a keen sportsman and accurate observer, 
Captain Graham Stirling, of Strowan. 
In a letter to me he writes: “‘ You may 
remember you wrote to me about thirty 
years ago regarding woodcock carrying 
their young. At that time I believe you 
thought they did, and I wrote that I had 
seen them also. These statements were 
to the best of my belief at the time, but 
they were casual. Last spring and 


A YOUNG WOODCOCK, 


seen this on another occasion, and every 
keeper of experience has found pheasant 
chicks hanged by the feathers of their 
foster mothers becoming entwined around 
their necks. No evidence, however, 
“ negative ’’ or positive will convince me 
that pheasants carry their young. 

I have been instrumental in causing 
dozens of keepers to alter their opinions 
in regard to this peculiar trait of the bird 
in question, but respect for space 
forbids me trespassing further. Perhaps, 


summer I saw a good many woodcock 
which to the casual observer would seem 
to be carrying their young between their 
legs, but in no case were they doing so. 
It was simply their tails curled down 
between their legs. I have gone to the 
spot where they alighted with what I 
took to be a young bird, but no young 
bird was there. When I flushed them a 
second time they flew off in their usual 
manner.” 

Those who have made a special study 
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of woodcock affirm that probably 90 
per cent. at least of the “ woodcock shot 
in the British Islands are migrants.” 
Others assure us that none of the birds 
bred on their properties remain. The 
Alnwick experiments, however, refute 
the latter theory, though it is true that 
the majority do not stay with us. The 
movements of woodcock in this country 
are indeed mysterious. They are here 
to-day and off to-morrow, but none can 
tell why they so act. 

Woodcock sometimes breed oftener 
than once a year. As already said, they 
generally nest in March, and the young 
are hatched in April. Unfledged birds 
are, however, found in August. On one 


occasion, when shooting grouse with 
pointers in Argyllshire about the middle 
of August, the dog made a steady point, 
and on going up I was surprised to flush 
a brood of woodcock. Killing the parent 
bird and one of the young ones, I marked 
the remaining two down, and on going 


up secured them also. It must therefore 
appear manifest that woodcock breed 
more than once, though it is asserted 
that in such cases the first clutch may 
have been destroyed. The chances are 
that, nesting so early, many eggs will be 
destroyed by frost. I have, however, 
known a wild duck, from a white spot on 
her neck, who reared two broods in a 
season; and if woodcock have young in 
April there is no reason why one should 
not occasionally rear another brood in 
July or August, though it may not be 
their normal habit. 

Concerning the migration of birds we 
have yet a good deal to learn. It used 
to be believed that woodcock crossed to 
this country from Norway and other 
parts of the north of Europe by moon- 
light. Charles St. John, in his book 
already referred to, says: “‘A few come 
in October, but the greatest number 
which visit this country arrive at the 
November full moon, these birds invari- 
ably taking advantage of the lightest 
nights for their journey.”’ This, how- 
ever, is not the case, as it is proved that 
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on dark nights, without moon, they are 
frequently lured to their doom by arti- 
ficial light, numbers being killed by flying 
against the glass of lighthouses during 
their annual flight. 

Woodcock are found all over Europe, 
and in what numbers they come to this 
country from Norway it is impossible to 
say. JI was much surprised, when on a 
sporting tour in that country some years 
ago, only to see one woodcock. Elk 
were hunted in the great forests in the 
valley of the river Glommen, reindeer 
were shot on the fjelds in different parts 
of the country, red deer were stalked on 
the islands and mainlands on the west 
coast, and ryper were shot over pointers 
among scrub in various localities ; yet 
only one woodcock was flushed! This 
was the more surprising as the tour took 
place in September, which is prior to the 
time when these birds migrate to this 
country. 

Woodcock in large numbers occasion- 
ally arrive and alight on our East coast, 
and, after resting, immediately cross the 
country, as they are generally found in 
greatest numbers in Ireland and the 
Western Islands of Scotland. Flights of 
them have been known to alight on the 
Isle of May in the Firth of Forth. When 
woodcock arrive in a locality they must 
be shot at once, as, if delayed for a day 
or two, it may be found that they have 
taken their departure, though no reason 
can be assigned why they should do so. 
I have never been fortunate in taking 
part in a big woodcock shoot. On one 
occasion a telegram arrived, “ Lots of 
woodcock in!” and next morning I 
started for the Mull of Kintyre. By the 
time the ground was reached they were 
gone, and four-and-a-half brace were all 
that fell to my gun. The following week 
another flight came in, and one hundred 
and fifty were killed by the keepers in 
two days. 

At the end of November, a few years 
ago, I was invited to shoot the coverts 
on the north end of the island of Jura, 
and started off full of hopeful anticipation 
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that a large bag of cock would be secured. 
Like the stock phrases of disappointed 
anglers, the justifiable excuses were 
made: ‘ There had been no frost, the 
weather was too mild, no flight had come 
in,” etc. Though a good many were 
bagged, the number was trifling in 
comparison with what might have been 
secured with favourable weather for 
fetching them from their northern haunts. 
Disappointment was, however, mitigated 
by a goodly supply of pheasants and 
black game, which, rising before the 
beaters on the hillsides, afforded fine high 
sporting shots. Several times I secured a 
pheasant and woodcock “right and left,”’ 
or a blackcock and woodcock, and the 
charm of variety added zest to the sport. 
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How to acquire knowledge of the 
mysterious and erratic movements of 
woodcock is a question interesting to 
most naturalists. Do woodcock carry 
their young or do they not? or is it 
the everlasting conflict between ready 
credulity and trained knowledge ? It is, 
however, gratifying that public notice 
has now been called to the matter, and 
that more attention is being directed to 
it. My desire is for truth, but, as has 
been shown, when men with trained 
powers of observation, and who have 
spent their lives in the breeding haunts 
of the bird in question, have been mis- 
taken, it is not too much to say that this 
peculiar trait in the habits of the wood- 
cock is still shrouded in mystery. 
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ENGLISH VERSUS THE AMERICAN STYLE OF BOXING 


BY CAPTAIN W. J. P. BENSON 


It would be difficult to find two men 
whose styles of boxing are so different as 
those of Wells and Carpentier. The 
former boxes in the old-fashioned, up- 
right English style, while the latter 
adopts, as do all French boxers, the more 
modern American “crouch.” As _ to 
which is the better there is much 
difference of opinion, but I think that 
the majority of boxers would agree that, 
given equal skill in their respective 
styles, the American is more efficacious. 
It is not so pretty to watch and it is not 
so clean, but in the result more often 


proves victorious and, after all, that is 
the desired result. 

It is of little use being a pretty boxer 
if you cannot withstand the infighting, 
and infighting is the main feature in 
American boxing. A good infighter will 
always beat the man who depends solely 
upon his good straight left. That “‘ good 
straight left’ will be slipped (see 
illustration No. 1) and the infighter will 
rush his man on to the ropes, and with 
head down he will pummel away with 
both hands on the other man’s ribs. 
That is how Carpentier beat Wells at 
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and strong enough to keep his 
opponent away (see No. 2) then 
he will assuredly win on points, 
even if he does not knock him 
out. No one can doubt, I think, 
that had the Wells-Carpentier 
fight gone the full twenty rounds 
the Englishman would have won 
on points, for he is as pretty a 
boxer as one could wish to see. 
But he has apparently little or 
no knowledge of infighting—he 
could not or did not “‘ go down ”’ 

it (see No. 3) and could not 
“cover’”’ or “clinch” success- 
fully (see No. 4). 

The difference in the two styles 
of starting a round is well shown 
in Nos. 5 and 6, the former 
exhibits the upright English style 
and the latter the American 
crouch with the left shoulder well 
“hunched up” to protect the 
jaw from a swinging right. 

It was once a golden rule that 


AMERICAN STYLE OF BOXING, 
RIGHT UPPER-CUT 


Ghent, and that is how he beat 
him again in a little over a 
minute at the National Sporting 
Club on 8th December last. 

I do not wish it to be under- 
stood, however, that I am 
decrying the advantages of 
possessing a good straight left ; 
on the contrary, I believe it to 
be a most useful, as it was once 
an indispensable, asset prior to 
the days of American methods. 
But I do assert that the up- 
standing English style is at a 
disadvantage when pitted against 
the uglier but more practical 
American crouch, given, of 
course, anything like equal skill 
and level weights. 

If the possessor of the good 
straight left is clever enough 2. ENGLISH STYLE OF BOXING, LEFT LEAD AND GUARD 
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IN-FIGHTING 


all “leading ’’ should be with 
the left—in fact “forget you 
have a right ’’ was sound advice, 
and “keep your right for the 
finishing touch when you have 
got your man weak” was an 
adage in English boxing; in 
American boxing right ”’ leads 
and “‘swings’’ are repeatedly 
employed and sometimes used 
with startling effects at the very 
beginning of a contest (see No. 7). 

But to talk about the deca- 
dence of English boxing on 
account of Bombardier Wells’ 
defeat is arrant nonsense. A 
nation’s capabilities are not 
tested by one match between 
two men. If they were then one 
might by the same reasoning 
conclude that international strife 
might be determined by the 
meeting in deadly combat of the 
chosen champion of one side 


against the chosen champion 
of the other, as they. did 
upon certain well-remembered 
occasions when the world was 
young. 

The way to prove national 
superiority would surely be, as 
in the Olympic Games, to pit, 
say, half-a-dozen of the best men 
at each weight against a similar 
number of the opposing side and 
then judge by the result. 

I am of opinion that under 
such conditions England would 
more than hold her own, certainly 
against France, and also against 
America in every weight except 
the “heavy.” With her 
enormous population America 
should always be able to produce 
athletic “ heavies”’ to beat the 
world in all sports where height, 
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weight, and strength are the 
most important assets; but 
when we come to the other 
weights we are equal to, and in 
boxing, I fancy, rather better 
than, any other nation in the 
world, not because our “‘ style ”’ 
is more efficacious—I do not 
think it is—but because our best 
boxers have now learned to 
box in both styles, while the 
Americans have only one style— 
their own, which they have 
taught the French. 

Boxing in England (I won’t 
say ‘‘ English’? boxing) was 
never so flourishing as now ; we 
have so many men who are so 
nearly equal that it would be 
difficult to chose a team of, say, 
six men for each weight and to 
feel assured that we had got the 
six best. 

Our amateurs are all taught to 
box in the orthodox upright 


5. UPRIGHT ENGLISH STYLE WHEN STARTING A 
ROUND 


English style, but our best pro- 
fessional boxers have acquired 
the American style and can 
“infight with the best of them. 
It was an eye-opener to see young 
Bandsman Blake’s in-fighting 
against that past-master of the 
art—Dixie Kid—a short time 
ago. Matt Wells when he retired 
from the amateur ranks was 
little more than a novice as 
compared with what he was 
when he returned from 
his first professional visit to the 
United States. Our best light- 
weight, Freddie Welsh, gained 
the best part of his knowledge in 
the land of the Stars and Stripes; 
the same may be said of Owen 
Moran and a number of others 
of our best men. 


§, AMERICAN STYLE WHEN STARTING A ROUND Bombardier Wells gained very 
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little, if any, knowledge during 
his short visit to the States—his 
dismissal at the hands of Gun- 
boat Smith came all too soon. 
As a boxer, pure and simple, 
Smith had no pretensions to be 
in the same class as Wells, but 
here again is an instance of the 
rugged American style proving 
victorious over the typical 
English style. It may be argued 
that this was not a victory of 
“style,” but of strength over 
weakness, for Wells is notoriously 
weak “‘ below.’’ That is more or 
less true, but it was the special 
application of strength to a weak 
spot. Wells’ long straight left 
was not successful in keeping off 
his opponent, who, once in, 
“swung,” “hooked,” and 
“jabbed’”’ until our English 
champion was down and “ out.” 


8. LEFT SWING TO JAW 


RIGHT SWING TO THE JAW 


Numbers 8, 9 and 10 are 
capital illustrations of a left 
swing to the jaw, a left hook to 
jaw and a short-arm jab to the 
solax plexus respectively. These 
are samples of the American style 
of boxing, and they were em- 
ployed most efficaciously by 
Gunboat Smith upon Bombardier 
Wells. 


There can be no question as to 
which is the prettier style. The 
old-fashioned English style of 
boxing is more attractive, cleaner 
and more easily refereed. In the 
American style the men are so 
often so close to each other, so 
near to being in holds and yet not 
actually so, that, if the referee is 
in the ring, he has to bend down 
or go on one knee to judge -the 
points, and to determine when 
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LEFT HOOK TO THE JAW 


one or both men may _ be 
holding. 

We have seen many contests 
of late years in which the boxers 
have for the greater part of the 
time been in clinches, from which 
the referee has been continually 
separating them. The amount 
of clinching and hugging that 
takes place in the American style 
of boxing is one of its greatest 
drawbacks from the spectator’s 
point of view. Clinching occurs, 
of course, in both styles, but 
there is not nearly the same 
amount of it, or of holding, 
pushing, and “roughing” 
generally in the upright style of 
orthodox English boxing. How 
often we hear the referee nowa- 
days order the men to “stand 
up and box!” And I am afraid 
that the head and the elbows 
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often play a very deadly part in 
this style of boxing despite the 
vigilance of a good referee. 

The use of the head and elbows 
is oftener than not purely 
accidental, but is none the less 
harmful on that account. These 
accidents will happen, of course, 
whatever style may be adopted 
by the boxers, but they occur 
with greater frequency in the 
American style than in the 
English. 

To sum the matter up, then, I 
contend that, given equal weight, 
age, and skill, the in-fighting 
American style of boxing will 
beat the orthodox English style, 
and that very often.it will 
successfully give away both 
weight and height, as was 
proved in the case of Wells and 
Carpentier. 


RIGHT AVOIDED, SHORT ARM JAB TO SOLAR PLEXUS 
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ANOTHER PICTURE OF AMERICAN 
STYLE IN STARTING A ROUND 


French boxing has come on by 
leaps and bounds the last few 
years, and it is owing to that 
advancement, and not to our 
retrogression, that some of our 
best boxers have met with defeat 
at the hands of our friendly 
neighbours—the French. They 
have caused us many a surprise, 
but perhaps the greatest cause 
for surprise is the wonderful 
stamina they exhibit. In other 
sports, and especially in Rugby 
football, they have gone off with 
wonderful dash, but have fre- 
quently failed to last ; that was 
exemplified only the other day 
in the match against Ireland 
when, after crossing over with 
the lead and again scoring after 
the interval, Ireland outstayed 
them and won on the post by 


a narrow margin. Not so in 
boxing ; their stamina is quite 
the equal of, if not superior to, 
our own ; they can take punish- 
ment well, and are full of pluck. 
There is no doubt about it that 
the best French boxers of to-day 
are well trained, hard fighting, 
in-fighting men, and are pretty 
nearly as good as anything that 
either America or England can 
produce. 

But we, too, have some fine 
boxers, especially in the lighter 
weights, and, I repeat, we have 
more good ones than, certainly, 
France and, perhaps, America, 
but, as Mr. Kipling says, ‘‘ That’s 
another story.” 


RIGHT UPPER CUT. 
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HINTS ON APPROACHING 


BY EDWARD RAY 


AT the outset I ask the reader of the 
following hints to ignore the fact that I 
approach with a niblick. This, I am 
aware, is pretty generally known, but 
really there is very little difference 
between my niblick and a good laid back 
mashie. Each performs the same duties, 
and therefore if I deal with approaching 
through the medium of the mashie it is 
for the reason that this is the legitimate 
club for the purpose. I would say, 
when speaking of approach play, 
“Trust your club.” This very 
important, for have we not often seen a 
beginner top time after time because 
he is doing his utmost to lift the ball, 


LL 


forgetting that the club has been made 
with this object in view. To play the 
club correctly a player should first fix 
in his mind that if he will only stand and 
swing it, trying to brush the ground as 
he does so, the ball will get up by sole 


reason of the club’s loft. There need be 
no sudden dropping of the right knee and 
shoulder, and this is a fault of all 
beginners. Trust your club, therefore, 
and it will not fail you. 

Hint Number Two is now so ancient 
that I almost blush to repeat it, but a wise 
thing cannot be emphasised too often, 
so I make no apology for impressing on 
the reader that, for mashie play 
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éspecially, he should watch the ball. 
This I know applies to every stroke in 
golf, but more so I believe where the 
mashie is concerned ; for the desire to 
see the result of the stroke is over- 
whelming, and unless this is kept in 
check a foozle is the natural outcome. 

Another excellent hint, I think, is 
always to try to pitch the ball well up to 
the hole ; don’t be afraid of going over, 
for when the stroke is played boldly 
you will notice that it pulls up more 
quickly, and the harder you hit it the 
greater is the altitude obtained and 
therefore less distance. Bang them up 
to the hole side, for bold play is the 
secret of successful approaching. The 
most common fault in approaching is 
to pull; in fact, unless we take pre- 
cautions we should pull with any club 
that possesses loft. There are several 


reasons to account for this, chief of them 
being that iron clubs possess, or should 
possess, stiff shafts. There is not the 


same risk with our wood clubs ; for the 
shafts, not being stiff, give a little with 
the rapid movement caused by the 
swing, and the club-head meets the ball 
fairly true. 

What I ought to have explained in the 
first place is that in a correct follow 
through the right hand turns slightly 
over the left, and this is the reason why 
the pull will take place unless we guard 
against it by slightly turning the nose 
of the club off. At first sight this would 
appear as if we were deliberately 
inviting a slice; but the right hand 
turning over as the club comes through 
has the effect of making the face strike 
the ball correctly. I am speaking now 
of mashie shots of anything down to 
forty yards, but for a short approach 
there is no necessity to hold the club 
face anyhow but straight, for in playing 
a short pitch the right hand must on 
no account turn over. The player 
should see that the head of the club 
is pointing to the hole, or if he is playing 
for a borrow, towards that spot. There 
are many players who prefer to run 
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their short approaches, and this is known 
as the “pitch and stroke. It 
may be quite a good idea, providing 
there is nothing in the way — and 
nothing in the way seems, unfortunately, 
to be nowadays the rule rather than the 
exception ; but my belief is this: that 
a player should learn to pitch first, and 
then the run up comes easy to him, but 
if he is given to constant running up 
he is apt to play a pitch shot badly 
when a bunker looms between him and 
the hole. 

Now a word regarding the appli- 
cation of cut. How many players, 
seeing their ball run only a few yards, 
turn to their opponents, delightedly 
claim to have “cut the legs off that!”’ 
Probably they did nothing of the 
sort—at least, not  intentionally— 
for several things might have con- 
tributed to the stop in the ball. It 
might have pitched on a soft green, for 
instance, but on the other hand the 
chances are that the stroke was played, 
unwittingly, quite correctly. For the 
short shots it is not difficult to get a 
lot of stop on. The player should 
realise that in order to get it the base 
of the club head must pass well under 
the ball, but not with the wrists kept 
loose, for this generally results in the 
ball going half-way. The wrists should 
be kept stiff and the club pulled well 
through with the left hand, finishing 
low down. This action passes the blade 
well underneath the ball, which hangs 
on the face longer and leaves the club in 
a lifeless manner, so that when it pitches 
it is not travelling at any speed. It 
has been described as the poached egg 
stroke, and it takes a lot of confidence 
in one self to play it properly ; for by 
properly I mean firmly, the secret of 
good mashie play. 

I suppose every golfer finds himself 
occasionally forced to lift his ball very 
quickly, and for this perhaps the mashie 
niblick will be found most suitable. 
The hazard behind which he is playing 
may be either a hedge or a tall bunker, 
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but the method of playing the stroke 
is the same. The left foot must be kept 
well back in such amanner that the player 
seems to be facing too much to the left ; 
the object of this being that the club 
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across it is that the ball rises more 
quickly. This is by no means a difficult 
stroke, as a little practice will soon 
prove. 

And now a word of warning as to 
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may be brought across the body in the 
forward swing, and the face of the club 
should be laid off. The effect of thus 
addressing the ball and also swinging 
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overswinging with a lofted club such as 
a mashie. Some men, I know, find a 
keen joy in taking the club for a hole 
of 180 yards; but this is bad. The 
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mashie should seldom be taken for any 
length of over 140 yards, for farther 
than this one is tempted to force the 
stroke, and to force with a small-headed 
club is asking for trouble. Great 
accuracy is essential, hence the curtail- 
ment of the swing witha mashie. Rather 
is it more advisable to play an easy 
shot with an iron than press with a 
mashie, for, as an old writer on the game 
pointed out many years ago, “it is 
when we commence to swing a lofted 
club that trouble begins.’”’ His meaning 
is just what I have explained: take a 
mashie for mashie distance, which at 
the utmost is 150 yards. Those who 
have had the privilege of watching the 
present open champion, J. H. Taylor, 
play, will have been struck with the bold 
way in which he uses the club; he 
always gives one the impression that the 
force applied is going to put the ball too 
far, and the result surprises observers, 
for if there is one master of the club 
it is Taylor, and the secret of his skill 
is nothing else than bold play. Rid 
yourself of the fear that you are going 
over, for it is believing this that 
causes you to get half-way. 

Perhaps, being a devotee of the club, 
I ought to express my conviction that 
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for short approaches there is no more 
useful club than a mashie niblick. We 
often by reason of a wild second or third, 
as the case may be, find ourselves wide 
of the green with very little space on 
which to pitch the ball. It is then that 
the more laid-back club comes in useful ; 
for we know, and that means that we are 
confident, that if we play the stroke 
firmly the ball will pull up more quickly 
than off a mashie. I have many a time 
felt grateful to my niblick for this 
reason, and the club is by no means a 
difficult one to play, in fact it is really 
easier, for the larger face gives one more 
margin. On dry seaside courses I 
consider it to be the one club of all 
others that a player should teach him- 
self to use. 


In conclusion, I again emphasise the 
necessity to (1) trust your club to loft 
the ball; (2) watch the ball carefully 
and do not be too anxious to see the 
result ; (3) play to get past the hole, 


for if you do this you'll never be far 
past ; and (4) use a mashie niblick for 


the very short ones. A good mashie 
player is a difficult man to beat, for he 
can occasionally afford to miss a few 
putts. 
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BRAVE BUCKLEY is a horsebreaker. I 
believe the name given him at his 
baptism was David which quite early 
in life turned into Dave, that again 
being changed in favour of the nickname 
“ Brave,”” which to my personal know- 
ledge he has earned many times over. 
As I saw him yesterday he was a little 
old man, bent and lame, walking with 
the help of an “ ash plant ” and looking 
sixty-five or perhaps more. To-day, 
mounted on a rough, underfed, three- 
year-old, he looked about fifty, which is, 
I believe, near his age. A series of 
hard falls and drinking bouts, many of 
which have left permanent marks on a 
face which to start with would have 
been “no help to him in the dock,” as 
I once heard a ‘‘ Web and rope halter ” 
woman tell him during an altercation 
in a horse fair, makes it impossible to 
do more than guess at his age. 

An inventory of his features, or rather 
want of them, would include but one 
eye, a broken nose and a curiously 
crumpled ear, the result of his having 
been “‘ riz off the ground an’ shook like 
a terrier would shake a rat,” by a savage 
stallion. For at least thirty years he 
has been at his precarious trade 
unceasingly, generally having half-a- 
dozen colts on hand at the same time, 
using the most unruly one as a hack 
to carry him backwards and forwards 
to his other pupils’ stables. His fees are 
reasonable in the extreme, being “ two 
pounds for making a lepper of him, an’ 
fifteen shillings for puttin’ him so you 
can plough wid him.” 

He has no regular place of abode but 
feeds just wherever he happens to be 
breaking a colt, seldom two consecutive 
meals in the same house, and sleeps, any- 
where when drunk, when sober, preferably 
with a partly-broken horse. The moment 
a colt is sufficiently educated to allow of 
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his being ridden away from home—and 
this takes an almost incredibly short 
time in “ Brave’s ”’ hands—he is “‘ broken 
to public house” in the following 
manner :— 

The first step is to ride him up as 
close as possible to the door, dismount, 
take the reins over his head and go far 
enough inside the door to reach a glass 
of whiskey. Frequent disappointments 
in the shape of sudden backward jerks 
at the critical moment on the part of 
the colt, and the consequent spilling of 
his drink, have made “‘ Brave ” an adept 
at swallowing a glass of spirits at one 
gulp. After a day or two of this 
“whiskey snatchin’’”’ as he calls it, you 
may see your valuable colt tied to 
anything, preferably to the wheel of an 
ass-cart, while “‘ Brave Buckley”’ gets 
comfortably drunk inside. Strange to 
relate, no serious accident ever happens. 
Your colt may take fright at a drunken 
yell from the bar or at the sudden exit 
of Buckley—who, being quarrelsome 
in his cups, is frequently flung out— 
and pulling back, either break the rope 
and gallop home or capsize the ass-cart. 
In neither case will “ Brave Buckley ”’ 
be the least worried. It is his proud 
boast that ‘No horse is fit for a 
gintleman to ride till he has carried 
me home, drunk, straight across country 
in the dark,” and I believe this has been 
the coping-stone on the education of all 
the best hunters in the country. 

I once had what I at first thought the 
misfortune to become the owner of a 
horse that had fairly earned a most 
unenviable reputation. He came into 
my possession, through a mistake, in 
the following rather remarkable manner. 
A certain well-known sportsman and 
horse-breeder of the neighbourhood 
having died all his stock was advertised 
to be sold by auction. Amongst the 
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horses was one which I particularly 
wished to buy, but being at the time 
confined to my room from the effects 
of a fall, I was unable to attend the sale. 
Not wishing to miss a good animal I 
marked the number on the catalogue 
and sent my farm steward with orders 
to bid up to a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Imagine my amazement when he 
returned and told me that he had bought 
the horse for seventeen pounds, ten 
shillings. I insisted that there must be a 
mistake which would be cleared up when 
I received the Auctioneer’s bill. 

“What bill ?”’ said the steward, “I 
paid for the horse and _ here’s the 
receipt.”’ 

The mystery was cleared up a little 
later when the horse arrived led, with a 
borrowed rope, by the man who had been 
sent to ride him home. The order of 
sale had been altered, and No. 5, instead 
of being the steady hunter that I 


coveted, turned out to be a beautiful 
chestnut five-year-old, evidently just 


taken off grass, which was instantly 
recognised by my groom as being given 
up as hopeless by every rough-rider in 
the country except “ Brave Buckley.” 
His only virtue was that he was 
perfectly gentle in the stable until 
saddled. Out of it he was a regular 
fiend. The mere fact of his having 
become mine for the ridiculous sum of 
seventeen pounds, ten shillings, when 
from his looks alone he should have 
fetched at least a couple of hundred, 
showed how wide and unsavoury his 
reputation was. My old groom firmly 
refused to have any “ truck with him” 
and the steward suggested that I should 
turn him out to grass and leave him 
there till there was another war to which 
he could be sent, like what he called 
“the Kruger horses that was the 
sweepin’s of the country.” His only 
alternative being that I should “ hand 
him over body an’ sleeves to Brave 
Buckley,” who, he assured me “ would 
knock the Divil out of him no matter 
how deep-rooted he was in him.”’ 
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Following this. advice, much against 
the wish of my groom, my acquaintance 
with ‘‘ Brave Buckley “ began. Imme- 
diately after breakfast next morning, I 
was told that “I was wanted in the 
stable yard.” And “wanted” I 
certainly was to judge by the loud and 
angry voices which greeted me. 

“Am I to have me own way wid this 
horse or am I to be dictated to be them 
that would be in dread to see another 
ride him, much less ride him them- 
selves? was the question I was 
asked by a very angry and apparently 
half-drunken Buckley’. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the English 
groom, “ but is it your wish hand horders 
that this savage ’oss is to have three 
feeds of corn like the ’unters?” 

“T wouldn’t give it to say to any 
man,” burst in “ Brave’, “that it 
was be starvation I bruk him, an’ 
moreover, no man can put a wake, 
hungry horse into his bridle. If I don’t 
feed him and care him meself, the 
Englishman can do his choice thing to 
him. I'll lave it all to your Honour 
an’ I'll take nothin’ from you if he 
isn’t bruk to suit you whin I’m done 
wid him.” 

This seemed such a very fair, not to 
say one-sided, bargain that I instantly 
closed with it, and the horse was forth- 
with handed over “‘ body and sleeves ”— 
as the steward had originally suggested— 
to “ Brave.” 

While this arrangement was being 
come to, the English groom stood by 
wearing a look of amused contempt. 

“’Ow long will it take you to be 
finished with the ’oss or as I should say, 
for the ’oss to be finished with you ?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know till I have the first 
‘who shall’ wid him,” replied ‘‘ Brave.’ 

‘““T suppose you ’aven’t ’eard what ’e 
did to the man they fetched hup from 
Tipperary to ride him, ’ave you?” 
continued the groom. 

“ There isn’t a thing he ever did that 
I don’t know better than yourself, even 
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to the time he was tuk to Cahirmee Fair, 
saddled an’ bridled an’ led behind a car 
in the hopes that the strange place an’ the 
big crowd of horses might put behaviour 
into him for a while. The first man that 
mounted him was a _ poor innocent 
Englishman like yourself. “Iwas four 
miles from the Fair field he was got 
afther, an’ no account of the _ horse. 
They toult me that he wasn’t hurt at 
all but just bewildered wid the fright.”’ 

“Now,” he continued, “ as I’ll under- 
take no other horse till this won is off 
me hands, I may as well begin at him.” 

Having fetched a saddle and a snaffle 
bridle, he disappeared into the horse’s 
box saying “shut the door an’ boult 
it an’ don’t open it till P’ll tell you.” 

Being most anxious to see what was 
about to happen, I managed, with the 
help of two inverted stable buckets, to 
reach the window, where I had a capital 
view. The horse stood perfectly quiet 
while being saddled and even opened 
his mouth to take the bit as if anxious 
to go out, which no doubt he was. 
He seemed rather to resent the next 
item of the programme however, which 
was the production of a filthy red 
handkerchief from “ Brave’s” cap. 
With this he was quickly blindfolded. 
He no longer stood upright, but crouched 
with knees and hocks bent and seemed 
to have suddenly become perfectly rigid. 

“* Brave’ now began to pull at the 
near stirrup leather, leaning his whole 
weight on it and finally slapping it hard 
against the skirt of the saddle, making 
a noise almost like a pistol shot. Still 
the horse remained crouched and rigid. 
He next took hold of the ring of the 
snaffle and having drawn the horse’s 
head as far as possible towards himself, 
suddenly gave him a sharp blow of the 
ash stick on the quarter and began to 
twist him round and round as quickly 
as he could. 

Having continued this for quite five 
minutes, he again began to pull and 
lean his weight on the stirrup. The 
horse now resuming his crouched and 
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rigid position and evidently being 
prepared for a spring the moment he 
should feel the man on his back. This 
was soon to come, fcr ‘‘ Brave” now 
quietly put his foot into the iron and 
crept into the saddle. The instant his 
right leg was on the horse’s back he took 
his left foot out of the iron and, raising 
his arm above his head, gave him a 
resounding cut of the stick on the ribs. 
The horse bounded into the air, crashing 
his head against the wall of the stable 
with a force that sat him back on his 
tail. Another blow and another 
collision with the wall, this time at the 
other side of the stall and to my amaze- 
ment Brave ’’—having put both feet 
back into the irons—reached over and 
pulled off the handkerchief. 

The horse, now in a foam of sweat, 
stood quite still, no longer crouched and 
rigid but naturally. A few drops of 
blood trickling from one nostril and a 
raw place on the forehead about the size 
of a crown piece was all the outward 
damage ; but he must have been more or 
less stunned, for he now allowed himself 
to be mounted without the aid of the 
handkerchief and walked round and 
round the stall, first to the right and then 
to the left as he was guided by the bit. 

‘“T have him now, sir,” called ‘‘ Brave,”’ 
“open the door, an’ open it wide, I’m 
comin’ out.”’ 

The door was a low one and I expected 
to see ‘‘ Brave’ dismount and lead the 
horse out. Nota bit of it, he just bent 
forward till his head was lower than the 
withers and rode out, to the amazement 
of the old groom and an admiring group 
of stablemen. 

“ That’s an iligent stali entirely, for 
that kind of work,” said ‘“ Brave,” 
“there’s such grand head room, an’ 
moreover the walls are so solid. If 
’*twas mud walls, like most of the farmiers 
have, he’d butt his head agin ’em a dozen 
times before he’d be satisfied. I always 
takes me feet out of th’irons since the 
time a rogue like this lad took me right 
clane through a mud wall an’ nearly - 
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tore the face off me agin a rafther. He 
wasn’t half as bad as I expected. I made 
sure he’d rare up an’ come back on me 
afther the first puck he hit the wall. 
’Tis what the likes of him mostly does.” 

“Why did I turn him round that 
way? Sure that’s the quare question 
toask me. Hadn’t I to get him bothered 
so he’d forget where the wall was.”’ 

“ Starting to buck before the man was 
rightly clung to the saddle was the way 
he ever an’ always thrun them that tried 
to ride him. Afther another dose like 
he got now, I'll engage he’ll let a cripple 
or an Englishman (this with a scornful 
look at the groom) mount him.” 

‘“‘ There’s a few lessons to tache him, 
but the worst is over him. I'd a dale 
sooner be rough handlin’ the man that 
put the first cowardly hand on the 
crature, but it can’t be helped now.” 

“His mouth must be med all over 
agin out of the new, an’ he must be given 
a disgust to rubbin’ a man’s leg agin a 
wall, which is another nice habit he has. 
That an’ runnin’ away wid his two eyes 
closed for fear he might see what would 
stop him, are the worst points in him.” 

“ Whin I have them out of him you'll 
be soon sackin’ me, but don’t be too 
sure of yourself for a while yet.”’ 

Not wishing to lower myself in the eyes 
of the aptly-named “ Brave,” I refrained 
from telling him how very unlikely 
it was that I should ever trust myself 
to the brute. All this time the horse 
was being slowly ridden round the yard. 
The sweat was beginning to dry on him, 
but he still seemed to be in a dazed 
condition and one eye was beginning to 
swell. 

I remarked on this to “ Brave,” who 
replied “He'll have to come out to- 
morrow, whether he’s rightly able to or 
not an’ there must be no doctorin’ done 
to him. The small price you ped for him 
will keep the life in him; ’tis always them 
that costs big money that dies. The 
stiffer an’ sorer he is to-morrow mornin’, 
the aisier the learnin’ will come to him.” 

Rather more than a week passed by 
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before I again saw the horse. The grass 
condition had melted off him—no other 
word describes the change that had come 
in his appearance—his neck and 
shoulders seemed to have lengthened, 
and now that he was tucked up one could 
see what grandly sprung ribs he had. 
Altogether, he looked what the old groom 
called “the frame of a fine ’oss.” He 
certainly was not much more than a 
frame. At the first glance I thought he 
looked starved, but I was assured that 
he was the best possible feeder “ at night 
which is the honly time ’e is hever 
in the stable.” Judging from a big knee 
and a scar on one hip he and “ Brave ”’ 
had been having more than one “ who 
shall,”” the result of which I certainly 
should have been told by the groom if 
“Brave’”’ had not been the victor. 
As it was, I was only told that “the 
‘oss not being hunder my charge, I takes 
no responsibility and arsks no questions.” 
However, it was not long till I was able 
to satisfy my curiosity. 

“Send for Buckley at once,” I ordered. 

“ Ain’t got far to send, sir,’’ answered 
the groom, ‘‘ Get hup when you're called, 
carn’t ye?” 

A heap of litter in the corner heaved 
and my astonished gaze met that of a 
very blear-eyed Buckley whose head 
emerged from the straw. 

“Gawd honly knows what time ’e 
brought that unfortunate ’oss in last 
night. It’s a mercy ’e took the saddle 
hoff afore ’e dossed himself in the corner.”’ 

By this time “ Brave” had got on 
his legs and having shaken himself like 
a dog was dressed for the day. 

“Your Honour’s welcome back,” said 
he, “‘ would you like to see the horse 
out? He’s goin’ on grand. I have him so 
that you couldn’t put him up agin a wall 
if you was to try all day. Buthe tore the 
sole off won of me boots tachin’ him. 
’Twas clogs I had on me, for there’s 
no leather sole could stand the wear an’ 
tear of a horse buckin’ agin a wall whin 
your toe is agin it an’ the spur stuck 
in his ribs. He stood the battle the 
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longest I ever saw an’ I’m in dread 
he’ll take the marks of the spurs to the 
grave wid him. But he’s cured.” 

The straw of his late couch having 
been turned over, a saddle and bridle 
were unearthed. Having put the latter 
on the horse, he requested the groom 
to “throw him up” and this having 
been done, he rode out bare-backed ; 
not satisfied with riding him round the 
yard, he actually galloped round the 
paddock more than once, the horse 
bending to his bridle and turning like a 
polo pony. 

“About another week should make 
a lepper of him, an’ then I’m done,”’ said 
he, “‘ but your Honour must give me the 
price of a pair of boots before I can face 
the Hunt.” 

I was so delighted with the perform- 
ance that, in spite of a warning look 
from the groom, I handed over a 
sovereign to the bootless ‘‘ Brave.” 

That evening I left home and did not 
return for four days. 

“Please sir, you’re wanted immediate 
in the stables,’ was the ominous message 
with which I was greeted. 

“ Heverything in my charge is right 
as usual, sir,” said the groom, “‘ but that 
there ’oss that was took hout of my 
charge aint been seen since last Tuesday, 
when Buckley rode hoff to buy them 
boots. I did ’ear that ’e was seen at a 
funeral at Millstreet, twenty miles from 
‘ere, but I ain’t putting no dependence 
on the rumour.” 

Just as I was congratulating myself 
on there being only seventeen pounds 
worth of horse-flesh missing, and rather 
hoping that ‘Brave Buckley” had 
departed for ever with it, I was startled 
by a succession of wild yells accompanied 
by the clatter of a horse’s feet at full 
gallop over paving stones. 

“ere ’e comes,” shouted the groom, as 
he hurriedly bolted round the corner 
of the row of boxes, “‘ and I do believe 
’e’s a ranting, raving lunatic.” 

Certainly ‘Brave’ looked 
character. 

Bareheaded. his face covered with dried 
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blood and dirt, two funeral scarves, one 
of black crape and the other of white 
calico, tied round his middle as a girdle 
into which was stuck an empty bottle 
after the manner of Dick Turpin’s pistol 
in the famous Circus act, and, most 
wonderful of all, with the reins attached 
to only one side of the bit, the other end 
having been broken off short at the ring, 
he sat bolt upright, smiling foolishly 
at his audience. 

“Twas a dacent funeral an’ a damn 
dacent funeral an’ this is a dacent 
lepper an’ a damn dacent lepper,’’ he 
solemnly announced, ‘“‘I lepped every- 
thing between this an’ Millstreet, an’ 
there’s people that sez I lepped the 
hearse, but it’s a lie for em. I know I 
lepped gravestones for I got this clout 
on the head for doing so from won of 
them that owned the graves. An’ now 
I beg your Honour’s pardon.”” Here he 
burst into tears and held out one foot, 
part of which stuck out through the 
remains of a boot, “but I forgot the 
boots.” 

This episode completed the education 
of my horse, for although not being a 
particularly courageous horseman, I| 
decided that perhaps I could manage, 
with the help of a whole bridle, to do 
what ‘“‘ Brave” had accomplished with 
half of one. 


Three years have passed __ since 
“ Bravo”’—as I christened what is 
certainly the best horse in my 


stable—attended the Millstreet funeral. 
“ Brave’s”’ prophesy that he would 
“make him so that a cripple or an 
Englishman could mount him” has 
come true. I have just seen my old 
groom ride him in from exercise. I 
still hold the greater part of the ten 
pounds which was “ Brave’s”’ fee, as he 
begged me to keep it for him and never 
under any circumstances to let him have 
more than ten shillings at one time. 
I also established a rule that he was to 
get nothing unless he was quite sober 
when he asked for it. This I think 
accounts for the fact that he has only 
had three pounds in three years. 
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THE HORSE SHOW SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


ANOTHER horse show season has opened 
with three successful weeks at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall at Islington, and it may 
be of interest briefly to survey the present 
positions of the various breeds seen there. 
Shire horses are doing extremely well. 
With ordinary luck they can be bred 
with the certainty of profit, and thanks 
to the good work of the Shire Horse 
Society the breed has now been brought 
to a degree of perfection of which this 
country may well feel proud. Hackneys, 
on the other hand, are scarcely 
progressing. The competition of the 
motor-car is all too powerful to permit 
of any genuine expansion just now in 
the breeding of driving horses in England. 


Yet it must not be supposed that those 
associated with the Hackney Horse 
Society are inclined to despair. The 
entries at their recent show at Islington 
were in the circumstances fairly 
good, the small falling-off in numbers 
being partly accounted for by the fact 
that the riding class had been properly 
abandoned. Efforts to ‘“ boost” the 
hackney as a saddle-horse have never 
been received with real enthusiasm, and 
the Society’s experiment in providing 
saddle classes at Islington was frankly a 
failure. 

What is to be the future of the 
hackney horse? Mr. Frank Euren, the 
secretary of the society devoted to this 
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breed, tells me that there has been no 
appreciable diminution in the stud-book 
entries. Nor is there any falling-off in 
the strength of the membership of 
the society. The truth is that the 
breeding of hackney horses is gradually 
passing into new hands. The small 
Yorkshire farmer who was formerly the 
backbone of the breed is ceasing to 
interest himself in the production of 
harness horses. He perceives clearly 
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when he is of their own breeding and can 
be exhibited with credit at the local 
shows. 

These keen sportsmen are keeping 
hackney mares for breeding, and some 
of them have established small hackney 
stud farms of their own. No doubt the 
majority have their motor-cars as well, 
but this does not take away from the 
pleasure they derive from driving a 
smart turn-out. With their support the 
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enough that there can be no reasonable 
hope of continued profit from the breed- 
ing of this type in view of the antagonism 
of the motor-car. But while the farmers 
are losing touch with the hackney, a 
comparatively fresh class of breeder has 
entered the field. In the big manu- 
facturing and commercial centres of the 
north of England, such as Leeds, Halifax, 
Bradford, Huddersfield, there are well- 
to-do men who take a personal pride in 
driving a high-actioned horse, especially 


hackney breed may possibiy remain a 
force in the horse world. 

Another hopeful sign for the harness 
horse is the great revival of interest in 
coaching. The meets of the Coaching 
Club and the Four-in-hand Driving Club 
were never better attended than they 
are nowadays. The Marathon and 
Corinthian competitions promoted by 
the International and the Richmond 
shows have been extraordinarily success- 
ful. Even the stage coaches running out 
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of London and over suitable routes in the 
provinces appear to have taken a new 
lease of life. All this is encouraging for 
those who are interested in the breeding 
of high-class harness horses. 

The position in regard to hunters and 
hacks is quite satisfactory. Excellent 
work has undoubtedly been accomplished 
by the institution which is now known 
by the comprehensive title of the 
Hunters’ Improvement and National 
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tremendously during the past ten years. 
The horse who formerly could have been 
bought for £1,000 now fetches double as 
much. This increase of bloodstock values 
probably accounts for the fact that there 
is no overwhelming competition for the 
King’s premiums, even though they are 
more worth winning than they used to be. 

The National Pony Society is gaining 
in strength each year, though its present 
membership of 728 is still far too weak for 
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Light Horse Breeding Society. Better 
sires than ever are being used for the 
production of the general utility horse, 
which is not to be wondered at, seeing 
that premiums for thoroughbred stallions 
to the value of approximately £13,000 
were awarded at the society’s annual 
show by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland. At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that the market worth 
of thoroughbred sires. has gone up 


a society which is doing such useful work. 
Success has now attended this society’s 
efforts to obtain State assistance for the 
breeders and owners of riding ponies. 
This took the shape of the presentation 
of six Board of Agriculture premiums, 
each worth about £118, for riding-pony 
stallions at the recent show at Islington. 
It should be noted, by the way, that the 
hunters’ show is to leave its old home at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall next year. 
Arrangements have been made to hold 
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the London shows of the Hunters’ Society 
from 1915 to 1919 at Olympia during the 
first week of March. This is an impor- 
tant experiment, not lacking in boldness, 
and the results will be watched with 
much curiosity. 

In these days the show season may 
be said to revolve around the Inter- 
national Show at Olympia. Those who 
predicted a very short life for this society 
must now acknowledge themselves to 
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Bear in mind that the limited company 
which controls the International Horse 
Show is not out for money-making. All 
the cash which was originally got 
together has been returned to the share- 
holders, who in addition have received 
dividends and certain seating advantages. 
For the most part the profits have been 
devoted to making further improve- 
ments, and providing additional attrac- 
tions. In the present year £13,000 will 
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have been entirely in the wrong. The 
eighth annual show is before us, and 
there is not the slightest indication of 
deterioration or decay. In one year, I 
believe, the International Show made a 


big loss, amounting to something like. 


£5,000, which was in doleful contrast to 
the splendid financial results which had 
hitherto attended the enterprise. But 
last summer was satisfactory in its 
returns, as the show just about paid 
for itself. 


be given in prizes. The show will begin 
on Thursday, June 4, and close on 
Tuesday, June 16. This means that it 
will not clash with Epsom or Ascot, 
except that it will end on the first day 
of the Royal Meeting. The prize list is 
largely a replica of last year’s schedule. 

Mr. Euren and his directors have a 
tough task every year in arranging for 
some supreme attraction to add to the 
interest of the ordinary classes. I 
understand that an effort is now being 
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made to secure a troup of Cossacks to 
give a riding display in the ring at each 
performance. To carry this scheme into 
effect the permission of the Russian 
authorities will be necessary. H.I.H. 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaievitch 
is the influential representative of the 
show in Russia, while Prince Belosselsky- 
Belozersky, the captain of the Czar’s 
body-guard, is also in close touch with 
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heartily as we welcome the foreign officers 
and riders to this show, yet we have had 
a sort of feeling all the time that Britain 
was taking rather a back seat. I do not 
know whether I have correctly diagnosed 
the public’s attitude, but I was conscious 


myself of an impression that British 


horsemanship was not cutting so bright 
a figure at the show as it might do. 
It so happened that the fantasia or 
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the show authorities, and will judge 
certain classes. 

I am glad to know that the 18th 
Hussars are to take a prominent part 
this year in what may be described as 
the extraneous attractions of the Inter- 
national Show. The riding display given 
by the men of this regiment last summer 
was extraordinarily popular. I think 
that the public had become a little sore 
in regard to the predominating foreign 
element at the horse show. Greatly as 
we admire the Continental equestrianism, 


riding display given by the Arabs from 
the desert fell flat, and the management 
of the show were quick to supplement 
that attraction by engaging the 18th 
Hussars to perform the display which 
had been given very successfully at the 
Military Tournament. The effect was 
almost magical. Crowded houses at 
Olympia simply rose at the soldiers as 
they went through their evolutions with 
a neatness and precision which did 
immense credit to their training and 
discipline. You could see eyes brightening 
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when the military rides began, and I 
believe that all Englishmen felt better 
for the entertainment. 

There was, of course, nothing really 
new about the show given by the 
Hussars, as much the same thing has 
been seen at military tournaments for 
many years past; but the fact that so 
perfect a display of its kind was put 
before the critical eyes of many foreign 
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for the International Show. I feel 
assured that it will be as great an 
attraction as before. 

Jumping competitions, which have 
done so much for the success of the 
International Show, will be as prominent 
a feature as usual. I am glad to know 
that Great Britain will probably be more 
worthily represented than hitherto. This 
time the show is very properly to be 


CAPTAIN BORIS WOLKOFF PRACTISING AT OLYMPIA 


officers at a time when British horseman- 
ship was rather under a cloud gave a 
peculiar glamour to the event. I am 
able to state that many of the foreign 
visitors were quite charmed by the 
Hussars’ display. Some were good 
enough to say that no regiment on the 
Continent, mounting men from the ranks 
on their ordinary troop horses, could 
surpass it. This year the 18th Hussars 
will not appear at the Military Tourna- 
ment, but are to reserve a new display 


preceded by a weeding-out process at the 
Military centres. The Army Council has 
made a new rule by which any English 
officer who desires to compete must 
obtain a certificate that he and his horse 
are qualified to enter for the jumping 
contests at Olympia. By this admirable 
method the obviously unfit will be 
eliminated. 

Many of us have blushed for the sorry 
figure which several young officers have 
cut in the ring. We have seen horses 
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attempt to go over the 
course who never had 
the remotest chance of 
winning a prize; they 
have brought down 
nearly every obstacle 
and made their riders 
look ridiculous before the 
crowd. It was perhaps 
ample compensation for 
those riders to be the 
guests of the Horse Show 
Company throughout 
the progress of the show, 
but I am sure that they 
never will be missed. 

It has taken the Army 
authorities eight years 
to realise that if our 
officers were to be 
allowed to compete in 
uniform at Olympia 
against the representa- 
tives of foreign nations, 
they should becontrolled 
in a business way. A 
certain amountofhonour 
and prestige unques- 
tionably attaches to the 
performances of the 
officers at Olympia, and 
a great mistake has been 
made in the past in 
permitting horses to 
compete which were 
not good enough even to 
win a jumping compe- 
tition at a small country 
show. 

British officers have 
against them at Olympia 
foreign antagonists who 
are for the most part 
mounted on high-class 
and_perfectly-schooled 
horses, and one is glad 
to know that the Army 
Council now recognise 
the futility of allowing 
anything but the best 
available home talent 
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to represent England in the ring. This 
means that the entries in most of the 
competitions will be less numerous than 
hitherto, but the general quality of the 
jumping will be better. 

Interesting changes have been decided 
upon in regard to the jumping course. 
Instead of being merely round the ring 
and down the centre there will be an 
elongated figure of eight inside the usual 
track. The sketch plan of the new course 
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approach the centre of the ring again 
over a 4 ft. stile, then jump a guard rail 
and fence, proceed over the hedge and 
top bar a second time, finishing with a 
field gate. Thus, there are ten jumpsin all. 
An important innovation in the judging 
arrangements will be the timing of each 
course. Hitherto when two or more 
horses have made an equal number of 
faults the prizes have been divided 
between them, but in future an equality 


LIEUT. DE MESLON, IST CUIRASSIERS, FRANCE, WINNER ON AMAZONE OF 
THE KING GEORGE V. CUP 


reminds one of the plans of Auteuil and 
other French steeplechasing courses. 
Starting from the stables’ entrance, 
horses will jump a 3 ft. brushed fence, 
proceeding round the ring-side to a pair 
of rustic gates, and on to a hedge and 
top bar at the top of the course. Then 
they swing into the ring, taking the stone 
wall in one corner and the double oxer 
in the other. Turning back over, the 
brushed fence a second time, they 
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will be decided by the time test. This 
seems to be a fair arrangement. 

Could not some arrangement be made 
by which the scores of each horse could 
be signalled after completing his course ? 
In these days of ingenious electrical 
contrivances it should not be insuperably 
difficult to keep the public closely 
informed as to the exact progress of the 
competitions. A noted cavalry officer, 
Colonel John Vaughan, is of this opinion. 
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Writing from the Cavalry School, 
Netheravon, he says: “I think that it 
would be an improvement if a separate 
set of numbers showing the number of 
faults made by the performer in the last 
round were exhibited. Spectators could 
then appreciate the chances of the 
various horses in each competition. At 
present results can only be obtained by 
inquiring at the office next day, and I 
think that this rather tends to rob these 
competitions of some interest.” 

I have discussed the point with Mr. 
Euren, who tells me that the advisability 
of instituting a signalling arrangement 
was once gone into by the show 
executive, and was not proceeded with 
as the device then in hand was too 
elaborate and costly, but he is hopeful 
that a more simple and equally effective 
scheme will be adapted before long. 

The international contests for the 
King George V Cup, for jumping over 
the course by a military officer of any 
nationality in uniform, and the King 


Edward VII Gold Cup, for teams of 
three officers of the same nationality, 
are sure to cause a great deal of interest 


again. England has yet to become the 
holder of either trophy. Last year King 
George presented the Cup which bears 
his name to Lieut. de Meslon, of the Ist 
Cuirassiers, France, who proved succesful 
on Amazone. A Belgian officer won in 
1912, and Russia took the prize in the 
preceding year. As it has to be taken 
thrice, either in succession or at intervals, 
the cup cannot be won outright this 
year. 

On the other hand, two nations will 
seek to make the King Edward VII 
Gold Cup their own property. France 
and Russia (winners for the past two 
years) already have two victories each to 
their credit, while Belgium has been once 
successful. England was a good third 
in this competition last year—what a 
reception our men would have if they 
could manage to win this time! Amon 
English competitors we shall probably 
find Colonel Paul Kenna, Capt. Crawshay, 
Capt. R. M. Stewart-Richardson, and 
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Lieut. T. Lawrence, who at the time this 
article was written were going to Cannes 
to represent their country in some 
jumping contests. Among Lieut. 
Lawrence’s horses will be his old 
favourite One Two Three, who has been 
in the English team most years. 

Capt. R. S. Hamilton Grace, 13th 
Hussars, will probably have four jumpers 
at Olympia, including Shamrock, who 
jumped for England in 1912, Tiny White, 
who lately belonged to Messrs. Singer, and 
Seagull, a winner in a jumping class at 
Reigate. Mr. C. T. Walwyn, R.H.A. 
will compete with the bay mare Mrs. 
Green, fourth last year in the Connaught 


Cup, and the bay gelding, The Nut, on 


whom he won the International competi- 
tion at New York. He was then sold to 
a Frenchman, but Mr. Walwyn bought 
him back at the show last year. Mr. 
T. K. Glencross is showing four jumpers, 
two of which have just come from 
Australia. 

“T think there is much to be learnt 
from show jumping both for man and 
horse,” writes an English officer who has 
done well at the shows. “I have been 
hunting show jumpers, and the way they 
lift as well as extend when out with the 
hounds is wonderful. Geoffrey Brooke’s 
horses are real fine hunters. The now 
noted Alice plays polo, and also won the 
Cavalry School Point-to-point race in 
1912.” Another well-known competitor 
writes: “I could not suggest any 
improvements at Olympia, which is most 
perfectly run, especially in the jumping 
line, and the courtesy of the officials 
leaves nothing to be desired.” 

I may add that countries certain to 
be represented in the jumping at Olympia 
this year are Russia, France, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria, and Italy, with 
probably several others. It is satisfactory 
to see Italy in the field, for we missed 
them for several seasons. H.R.H. the 
Count of Turin, Inspector General of 
Cavalry at Milan, interests himself keenly 
in the affairs of the International Horse 
Show, and will see to it that Italy has a 
strong team in the field. 
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The system of judging at Olympia is 
that one judge represents the United 
Kingdom, another the United States, 
and the third stands for other countries. 
This time trotters and roadsters will be 
judged by Mr. Romer Williams, Mr. A. G. 
Vanderbilt, and Prince Belosselsky- 
Belozersky ; the appointment classes 


by Major Atherley, Mr. Vanderbilt, 
and the Comte D’Yanville, president 
of the French Coaching Club; harness 
classes by Mr. W. Gore Lambarde, 
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artistic decoration for Olympia during the 
fortnight. This year an old castle scheme 
is contemplated, including the representa- 
tion of a part of the Tower of London, 

Among promised new features that 
which will probably cause the most 
widespread interest are the military 
trials, a competition open to all British 
and foreign military officers on the 
active list. These are designed to bring 
out what is so essential in the troop horse 
or charger, namely :— 


AN **ASTRIDE’’ WINNER AT OLYMPIA, 


Mr. Vanderbilt, and Mr. Martinez de Hoz; 
four-in-hands by Mr. R. S. Budgett, 
Mr. Vanderbilt, and the Comte 
D’Yanville; hunters by Lord Orkney, 
Mr. John Upton, Mr. A. G. Craven 
(Virginia), and Prince Kinsky; hacks 
by Capt. Malise Graham, Mr. Craven, 
and the Marquis de Viana, Master of 
the Horse to the King of Spain; officers’ 
and police chargers by Col. Grenfell ; 
costers by Mr. Vanderbilt ; trade turnouts 
by Mr. J. H. Horton and Mr. R.S. Tilling; 
and fire brigade teams by Mr. J. W. 
Restley. We can always count upon 
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Test 1.—Steadiness and balance. 

,, 2and3.—Soundness and Stamina. 
,, 4.—Handiness and unconditional 
obedience. 

For this purpose prize-money to the 
value of {£200 has been set aside. 
Obviously such a scheme could not be 
carried out without the sanction of the 
War Office, and the show people are 
working out the details of the suggested 
competition in conjunction with the 
military authorities. 

According to arrangements which had 
been made early in March, no nation 
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may enter more than ten officers for the 
military trials. The judges are to consist 
of two English (to be nominated by the 
War Office) and one judge from each 
country represented in the competition 
(to be nominated by the Directors). Not 
more than two horses can be entered by 
one competitor, only one of which may 
be ridden throughout the four trials. 
Horses must be the bona-fide property 
of an officer or belong to his regiment 
or government. 
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really practical test of all-round utility 
for the horses engaged. 

A pleasant feature of modern shows 
is the large number of ladies who figure 
among the exhibitors, in many cases 
driving their own horses round the ring. 
Miss Ella Ross, one of the best-known 
lady whips, will be showing again this 
season. She will depend mainly on 
Grand Vulcan, Grand Vulture, Grand 
Vizier, and Grand Viscount. The last 
two won on sixteen out of the eighteen 


‘SHINE, SIR?”’ A DIMINUTIVE SHETLAND HAVING HIS “ POLISH’? AT OLYMPIA. 


The trials promise to be exceedingly 
interesting and thoroughly searching in 


character. In the second test it is 
suggested that horses shall be ridden 
about fifteen miles in one and a half 
hours over a course to be arranged, 
after which they will return to Olympia 
and jump a series of natural obstacles. 
The third trial may consist of a ride of 
about twenty-seven miles in about three 
hours, finishing at a steeplechase course. 
These plans may yet be modified, but 
there seems to be every likelihood of a 


occasions on which they were shown as 
a pair last season, and were once beaten 
by their stable companions. The Hon. 
Mrs. Ives is showing a few ponies as 
usual this season. Her jumper Bar None 
was sent last season to Scotland, where 
she got into the money four times at 
the first five shows she went to. Mrs. 
Ives hopes to win some prizes with Fox 
Bay this year ; he is really undefeatable 
over water. 

Mrs. M. King is showing all her harness 
horses and ponies from the Braisfield 
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pony stud. Mrs. V. V. Hobart is 
exhibiting in the Shetland classes, and 
has a good lot of ponies to send into the 
ring, including the noted mare Osmunda. 
“T think that none but recognised 
judges of Shetlands,” writes Mrs. Hobart, 
“should be asked .to officiate at shows. 
It has sometimes happened that a 
hackney or shire man has been asked 
to judge, who knows nothing and cares 
less, about a Shetland.” Mrs. Hobart 
is also of the opinion that the same 
judge should not judge at several shows, 
as it gives a very poor chance to any 
but his own particular type of pony. 
“As regards show jumping,” she adds, 
“IT consider all shows should mark 
points in the same way; it is not only 
more interesting to the onlooker, but 
certainly better for the exhibitor.” 

Miss Sylvia Brocklebank expects to 
be in the coaching classes at some of the 
shows, and will also exhibit her grey 
Optimistic and bay Illumination. Mrs. 
Chapman will show her last year’s 
winners Queen of the North and 
Enchantress as well as some promising 
young horses. 

Miss Imogen Collier brought out some 
excellent ponies at the recent Islington 
Show. In regard to possible improve- 
ments in horse shows, she considers that 
where novice classes are made, the terms 
should be strictly for novices, namely, 
for horses that have never won a prize. 
Conditions such as “for horses that 
have never won aprize above the value of 
£10,” admit of numbers of very old stagers. 

Another lady exhibitor writes :—‘ In 
regard to county shows, I should like 
to point out that in many schedules we 
find ‘harness judges to be appointed 
later.’ We make our entries, and arrive 
to find hunter judges. Often I allow 
they are excellent, but there are some I 
should decline to be judged by after 
past experience, and I think it only fair 
that we should be given the chance of 
declining to show if judges are not as 
specified in the schedule. We all know 
some hunter men are not over and 
above fond of hackneys !”’ 
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Some of my lady correspondents raise 
quite novel points in their letters. Here 
is a topic brought up by the Hon. Mrs. 
Ives, which I cannot remember having 
been discussed before: ‘‘ There is one 
rule at some shows in the jumping classes 
which I think should be modified, 
namely, that the same amount of points 
are given against a horse, no matter 
whether it is he or his rider who falls. 
Surely at a horse show in contrast to a 
man’s show the horse’s deeds are the 
most important, and if he happens to 
have an indifferent rider on his back it 
is his misfortune not his fault, and only 
his own mistakes should be counted 
against him.’ Mrs. Ives makes the 
sensible suggestion that judges of hunters 
should always write down incidents as 
they happen, and never trust to their 
memories as to the performances of the 
different competitors. 

In other correspondence I find further 
suggestions as to possible improvements 
in horse shows. Here is a note from an 
owner who is specially interested in pace 


and action classes :—‘‘ Every year there 
are fewer of such classes, although 
the public take more interest in 


them and find them more exciting 
than the ordinary harness classes. In 
the latter the horses merely jog round 
stepping high, and there is none of the 
excitement of racing. At the Inter- 
national Horse Show there used to be 
seven of such classes for trotters; they 
have been reduced until there is only 
one class this year. Other shows are 
following this example of eliminating the 
pace and action classes and having only 
classes for hackneys.” 

Many will agree with the point raised 
in the following communication :—“ In 
every other country horses entered in 
hunter classes are expected to jump, but 
in England horses are not judged by 
their jumping but only by their walk, 
trot, and gallop. Consequently a ‘ show 
hunter ’ need never be able to jump over 
even a hurdle. Some of the greatest 
show hunters of former years were 
absolutely useless for practical hunting, 
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as they could not or would not jump. 
This is ridiculous, and the show which 
decides to judge hunters by their per- 
formance across country (as is done at 
shows on the Continent) will earn the 
gratitude of those of us who deplore showy, 
useless horses winning over real hunters. 

I am indebted to Count Fritz Hochberg 
for giving me what he calls “his 
Continental ideas” on the subject of 
horse shows. He thinks it a great 
nuisance to private exhibitors (not 
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to prevent such horses as Broadwood 
from appearing year after year in the 
same class and competing against young 
horses. ‘‘ A ring ought to be provided 
at every show,” he continues, ‘“ and 
especially at Olympia, where horses 
could be ridden about a bit before 
entering the show ring.”’ He thinks that 
if dealers were more largely excluded 
more people with good quality horses 
would exhibit, knowing they would have 
a better chance of success than they 

possess under the present 


conditions. 

Lastly, let me give a 
few points which Sir E. D. 
Stern, the well-known 
coaching-man, tells me 
have occurred to him from 
his own experience. “ It 
would bea great improve- 
ment,” he writes, “if 
fewer prizes were given 
for ponies, and more for 
horses over 15 hands. 
Horses‘ over eight years 
old should have classes 
for themselves, so that 
young horses might have 
some chance of winning. 
They cannot compete 
successfully against fully- 
developed horses trained 
only for shows. Amateurs 
‘should have classes for 
themselves, and not have 
to compete against pro- 
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dealers) that different horses belonging 
to the same man cannot be all stabled 


together. When this is not done the 
stud groom in charge of valuable horses 
finds it difficult to overlook them and 
his men. “ Besides,” points out Count 
Hochberg, “ the risk of horses catching 
diseases from other horses is much 
greater, for some people are extra- 
ordinarily careless in sending horses out 
of infected stables.” 

The same correspondent thinks that 
there ought to be more champion classes 


fessionals; this would 
encourage gentlemen to 
drive and ride themselvesinstead of hiring 
professionals or putting up their servants. 
If good prizes were given for teams, and 
railway services made convenient and 
rapid, more owners would show their 
teams. As an example, witness the team 
class at Peterborough last year.” 

It is, of course, supremely difficult for 
executives to please every exhibitor, but 
the opinions I have quoted may serve a 
useful purpose in indicating where minor 
reforms may add to the value and 
attractiveness of horse shows. 
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THE MAN 


WHO OWNED HIM 


BY VANCE PALMER 


THEY were the oddest pair of mates— 
Black Duncan and his dog. They 


understood one another perfectly, and 


troubled to understand no one else. 
Perhaps some secret intuition told the 
dog that he owed his short existence 
to the dour old stockman, for he was 
born when the cattle were travelling 
for grass and destined to be long on the 
road. They found him one morning 
with four others beneath the cook’s 
dray, and it was manifest from the first 
that the outfit could not be burdened 
with so much blind, helpless life. As 
the four men gathered round her, the 
mother looked up at them with the 
appealing eyes of a patient servant, 
half covering with her body the things 
that squirmed about her and fawning 
a little with her fore-paws as if to say: 

“T can’t hope for much, and in truth 
I don’t deserve much, but—spare me 
these.” 

The cook, a little fat man, who never 
bothered himself about anything except 
a good place to camp for the night, said 
quickly : 

“Better drown ’em straight away. 
She won’t fret about ’em after a day or 
two.” 


Black Duncan was tickling the neck 
of one of the puppies with his finger 
in a stupid sort of way. He wasa taciturn, 
silent man who spoke oftener to his horse 
than to those of his kind, and then only 
with an effect of imprecation. Just 
then, however, he said slowly : 

“T like this little black an’ white 
fellow. I'll keep him I guess.” 

This came as a surprise for Black 
Duncan had never before shown signs 
of liking anything, except perhaps the 
diluted whisky they sold at wayside 
shanties. They said nothing, however, 
and the next few days found Revel 
ensconced in Black Duncan’s saddle- 
pouch, while the cattle fed slowly along 
the bed of a dried-up river, and Black 
Duncan sat loosely in the saddle thinking 
of nothing but the drugged joy that came 
at the end of all such journeys. 

After a little whining the mother 
trotted along patiently, heeling up the 
lagging beasts as was her wont, and 
apparently content that at least one of 
her litter was secure. Her trust in Black 
Duncan was so complete that she never 
bothered to look up at the pouch which 
held her sightless pup. But when the 
cattle camped at midday, or for the night, 
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she would be found at his horse’s heels, 
silently waiting for the pouch to be 
unstrapped, and her little one handed 
down to her. Then she would disappear 
into the bushes and Black Duncan 
would lose sight of them till dawn came ; 
but as he was saddling up she would 
appear holding Revel by the loose skin 
of his neck and would lay him at the 
old stockman’s feet. 

As he grew older Black Duncan would 
play with him by the fire at night, 
rolling him over and over and teasing 
him in a half-savage, half-tender way, 
while the others lay talking and smoking, 
and the mother sprawled on her fore- 
paws watching them through tolerant, 
dozing eyes. The time came when 
Revel was too well grown to fit into the 
pouch and then he trotted along behind 
the horse; playful and mischievous 
before the sun rode high, whimpering 
and footsore toward the end of the day. 
But he learned very early to cut his teeth 
on the heels of lagging cattle and not 
to bark, as a common dog would, when 
a beast turned round on him. Then 
soon after he was weaned, his mother 
picked up a bait some boundary-rider had 
laid for a dingo, and Revel was left with 
nothing to cuddle into at night but the 
end of Black Duncan’s blanket. At 
the end of three months, the rains had 
fallen, there was a spring in the grass, 
and the mob circled round towards the 
station again. 

Revel was now a practised hand with 
cattle and a handsome dog to boot, 
clean-headed and intelligent, with a 
droop of the right eyelid and a slight tilt 
of the head that gave him a look of 
judgment. But he would work for no 
one but Black Duncan, and he could 
accurately gauge from the intensity 
of the latter’s curses whether he was 
doing well or ill. When Benson, the 
manager of the station, saw him he said 
quickly : “I’ll buy that dog from you, 
Duncan.” 

And Duncan answered : 

“T reckon you won’t. *Twouldn’t 
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be much use anyhow, for he wouldn’t 
follow anyone but me.” 

He said this sourly but with a secret 
pride, for the dog’s affection increased 
in him that sense of self-importance 
which helps all men to live. But he 
never spoke to Revel except with a 
growl or a curse, and many times he 
threatened him with his whip. Yet the 
dog helped to make life very easy for 
him, for when they were rounding up 
cattle and a beast broke from the mob, 
Black Duncan had merely to say : 

“Git to him, Revel.” 

And that saved him from a race 
through the thick deadly mulga, such 
as other men would have had. But 
when the dog brought the beast back 
and chased it too assiduously into the 
mob again Black Duncan would rasp 
out : 

“Come behind, you useless, fat- 
headed mongrel.” 

And thereafter he would growl at the 
dog till a chance came for him to prove 
himself useful again. For Revel never 
sulked .at the threats that were hurled 
at him, though sometimes his tail hung 
in dejection and his eyes looked up 
appealingly as if to say: 

“In what have I done wrong, 
master ? 

But for the most part he seemed to 
understand that Black Duncan used 
curses because he had no other form of 
words to use and that his voice was 
harsh because it was not in his nature 
to vary it. Because of this insight he 
knew that his master meant nothing 
when he kicked him roughly off the 
blanket at night, growling out : 

“Git out of this, you waster. Go on. 
Git!” 

In reality it was a protest against the 
dog, taking too much for granted, mixed 
perhaps with a fear Black Duncan 
always had that his mates might think 
him soft. And so Revel always slunk 
back for the third time curling himself 
up timidly at first and then comfortably 
beside the body of the man—the only 
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fragment of life that seemed to have 
any connection with his own. And as 
they slept they dreamed of the things 
that filled the backgrounds of their 
minds ; the man of the nights at way- 
side shanties where in the first flush of a 
drinking-bout he felt powerful and daring, 
bigger than any of the men around him ; 
the dog of soft, sunlit days when there 
were plenty of rabbits to hunt by the 
side of the track and the scent of his 
master was never far away. 

All this time Benson cast covetous 
eyes upon him, for he was a kind man 
and felt that Revel deserved better 
treatment than was meted out to him 
by Black Duncan. And because he did 
not understand the nature of a dog he 
thought he could win him over by 
caresses and soft words. But Revel 
only endured his petting passively, and 
then trotted away to follow the steps of 
the man he had seemed to belong to since 
the beginning of things. Benson still 
thinking he could put the matter on a 
cash basis said again : 

“Tl give you five pounds for that 
dog, Duncan.” 

Black Duncan took the pipe out of 
his hard, cynical mouth and said, 
sullenly : 

“Im not selling, boss. *Tain’t that 
I don’t want the money, but that there 
dog is all I’ve got. A man don’t sell 
what he can’t do without.” 

And he kicked the dog out of his way 
with the exaggerated roughness of a 
man who feels he has given himself 
away. Revel did not whimper, however ; 
he merely stood up with his tongue 
lolling out and his head cocked on one 
side to see the way his master was going. 
There came a day, however, when he 
was not allowed to follow at the heels 
of his master’s horse as he had done 
every day since his feet first touched 
the ground. 

“I’m sending some cows and calves 
on the road,” said Benson: “ You'll 
have to go with them Duncan. It’ll mean 
a four week’s trip.” 
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“Oh, all right,” said Duncan, 
stolidly. 

Benson hesitated a moment and then 
said slowly : 

“You can’t take that dog with you, 
though. He’s sure to start biting at 
the calves.” 

But what he was really thinking was : 

“ He'll be away for about five weeks 
in all. By that time the dog will have 
forgotten all about him.” . 

Black Duncan saw the thought in 
his eyes, for even the dullest men read 
each other at such moments, and he 
grunted abruptly : 

“All right. I guess I’ll be glad enough 
to get shut of him for awhile,” 

And so Revel was tied up all that 
day and the next till the dust had long 
settled on the track where the feet of 
the cattle had stirred it up. When he 
was set free he lay in the sun in front 
of the rails, his ears cocked and his 
head turning continually from one side 
to the other. The faintest clatter of 
horse’s hoofs made him start and some- 
times he whimpered a little, but there 
was always an expectant look in his 
eyes. Every morning as_ Benson 
mounted to go round the run he whistled 
to the dog encouragingly, but Revel 
only beat the ground hard with his tail 
and refused to stir, 

Benson grew a little irritated as the 
five weeks passed and no success came 
from his coaxing. 

“Funny beast that dog,” he said, “ I 
can’t understand.” 

But when the jangle of quart pots 
and hobble-chains came down the track 
one afternoon as the sun rose low, he 
sprang up and bristled in every hair of 
his coat. All the inactivity of the last 
five weeks fell from him, and he raced to 
meet the pack-horses that came jogging 
down to the yard covered with the white 
dust of the road. There were three men 
riding behind them, and Revel smelt the 
heels of each horse in turn but nowhere 
did he find that peculiar scent that was 
so subtly connected with his mind’s image 
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of Black Duncan. He sat on his tail 
whining a little as if in interrogation 
while the men took off the packs and 
flung them in the saddle-room. Then 
Benson, who had just come up, said to 
one of the drovers : 

“ Where’s Black Duncan ? ” 

One of the men answered with a laugh. 

“He’s on the booze ’way back at the 
last township. He won’t be here till 
late, I guess.” 

Revel waited awhile, sniffing at the 
packs and saddles, and his eyes became 
more thoughtful and perplexed. He 
trotted for a little way along the track 
they had come, his ears pricking up at 
every crackling twig, and every sense in 
his body keen with expectation. Just 
then he wanted the smell of Black 
Duncan, and the sound of his voice, as 
he had never wanted anything before 
except fresh meat and water; and 


as the night came down he remembered 
in a dim way the sensation of comfort 


and security that enfolded him when he 
was curled up in the edge of his master’s 
blanket. And still he trotted on and on. 
The places he passed were all connected 
with certain sights, sounds, and tastes 
that made them familiar; the gully 
where the cow had turned suddenly and 
caught him with her horn ; the hill over 
which he and another dog had chased 
a small kangaroo. But as the miles 
passed, his body which had become soft 
in idleness, began to grow weary, and 
his feet to get sore. He whined a little 
to himself as he padded on, and then 
something a very long way away 
thrilled all the nerves of his body. It 
was the jogging hoof-beats of Glitter, 
the mare Black Duncan always rode. 
Nearly a mile further on, the man who 
was the centre of Revel’s world was 
coming over the hills, sitting as loosely 
in the saddle as a bag of chaff, for he 
was very drunk. His head nodded 
jerkily at every step, and a muzzy stupor 
was weighing down his eyelids, but the 
mare plodded along steadily, knowing 
that she was near accustomed ways, and 
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that the smell of the horse-paddock and 
the creek-water at the bend would soon 
come to her. Then she felt something 
circling round her in a mad frenzy of 
delight, biting her heels playfully, and 
giving vent to its abandonment of 
happiness in a series of short excited 
barks. Black Duncan opened his eyes, 
stupidly. 

“ Hallo, Revel! My ol’ Revel 
Now then. Git down you mongrel!” 

He uncurled his whip and flicked at it 
in rough affection, but the lash caught 
Glitter in the eye, and she shied into the 
timber. There was a curse from Black 
Duncan as he lost his balance and then 
fell heavily as a tree falls. The mare, 
with bridle trailing, dashed off through 
the dark mulga, growing madder every 
moment as the loose stirrups clanked 
against her ribs. 

Revel did not stop to look at the still 
form on the ground. Some instinct told 
him that the mare must not be separated 
from his master, and he raced after her 
as he had raced after many a beast on 
the cattle-ccamp. The thick under- 
growth tore into his skin, but he was 
soon at the mare’s heels biting her, and 
trying to head her back. Over hill and 
gully they raced, and the mare began to 
turn and twist, but the dog’s teeth 
exasperated her, and she could not wear 
him out. Grimly and persistently he 
followed her till she halted, cowed and 
beaten, and then he drove her back at 
a steady trot to the spot where Black 
Duncan lay, 

But the old stockman did not move. 
He was lying on his face with one arm 
bent under him, and his legs stretched 
out stiffly. Revel crept over and began 
to lick his hands, but all the while he 
kept one eye on Glitter who was moving 
round restlessly, her eyes flashing and 
her nostrils tense. She was thinking of 
that corner of the horse-paddock where 
the grass always grew high, and sheltered 
an undergrowth of green herbage. Her 
mates would be there now, and at dawn 
they would go down to the bend to 
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drink, biting one another and kicking 
up their heels as they galloped back. 
Wherever she moved though, she found 
the dog’s eye upon her, and her heels 
were already sore with the marks of his 
teeth. 

And so there began a duel which lasted 
all night. Revel did not quite under- 
stand why his master lay so still, but he 
knew that there had been a break in 
the continuity of things. He could not 
reason but he could remember what had 
been done before, and whenever a horse 
galloped away with the saddle on, it was 
always brought back. All the night 
through his mind clung to that one idea 
that the mare and his master must not 
be separated, and though his feet were 
sore he circled round and round the pair 
continually as a drover rides round his 
sleeping mob. Time after time the mare 
attempted to slip away warily but the 
dog was always on her immediately, 
and with bleeding heels she returned to 
hang her head resignedly near the man’s 
prostrate figure. Still no sound came 
from the bush around, and the night was 
hung with silence and innumerable stars. 
All the while Revel lay with his head 
- upon his fore-paws, fighting his own 
quiet battle against the sleep that from 
time to time made his eyelids droop. 

But when dawn came the mare grew 
restless again for her throat was parched 
with thirst. She whinnied softly, and 
moved round and round, sometimes 
advancing towards the dog threateningly 
with her ears laid back. Once when she 
broke away he sank his teeth in deeper 
than before, and she lashed out with 
both heels at once. The force of the kick 
hurled the dog many yards away, 
shattering his hind leg and two ribs, 
but the mare had had her lesson, for she 
did not stir again although the sun was 
beginning to appear above the line of 
mulga. Revel lay flat on the dew- 
soaked grass, his paws stretched out in 
front of him, concealing his impotency 
from time to time with a threatening 
growl. 
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Then with the sun growing hot on the 
back of his neck, Black Duncan awoke 
and stared dazedly round him. He 
reached for the trailing bridle, and tried 
to stagger to his feet, but it seemed as if 
there were a hot iron searing his ribs, 
and something pressed heavily on his . 
heart. At last he crawled to a stump 
and after many efforts managed to 
climb into the saddle. Looking round he 
saw the dog, and tried to call him, but 
his voice would not come. Revel beat 
his tail feebly on the ground, crawled a 
few yards, dragging his hind leg after 
him, and then whimpered a little to 
himself for comfort as the mulga shut his 
master out of his sight. 

Benson was breaking a young colt at 
the yard when Glitter came jogging down 
the track with Black Duncan swaying 
forward on her back. 

“Drunk again,” he muttered ‘“ The 
old scoundrel.” 

And he went on buckling the roller on 
the colt’s body, But when he looked 
up again he saw that something was 
wrong, for Black Duncan’s face was 
twisted, and he was reeling in the saddle. 
Hurrying over to him, he helped him to 
dismount, and then supported him with 
his arm as he felt his body crumple up 
limply. 

““T’m done,” said the old man, “ I’m 
done this time, I guess . . . . Look after 
my dog. He’s back there in the mulga.” 

Benson attended to him as well as he 
could, and then drove out to find Revel. 
Perhaps it would not be true to say the 
dog was more in his mind than the man, 
but when he saw Revel curled up under 
a bush something stirred him as the 
sight of suffering had never done before. 
There was in his heart, too, alittle jealousy 
of the man to whom this dog belonged 
in its every sense and instinct. He 
brought him some water in the crown 
of his felt hat, and when he had lapped 
it up greedily he put him in the buggy 
and drove to the station. 

“Look after those two,” he said, an 
hour later, to one of the stockmen, “I’m 
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going to drive into the township for the 
doctor.” 

It was forty long and dusty miles to 
the township, and it was nearly midnight 
when Benson got there. The doctor was 
an elegant young man, who earned his 
money very easily, and tried to confine 
his activity to sauntering about the main 
street in white ducks, and prescribing 
for wealthy people during limited hours. 
Just then he was lounging in his silk 
pyjamas in his rooms on the second floor 
of the hotel, reading a yellow-backed 
novel and smoking his final cigarette. 
There was a glass half full of brandy at 
his elbow, and a seltzogene on the chest 
of drawers. Benson came in white from 
the dust of the track, travel-stained, and 
weary about the eyes. When he 
explained his mission the doctor laughed 
lightly and flicked the ash from his 
cigarette. 

“ Travel forty miles to see a drunken 
drover and a dog.” he said. “‘ My good 
man you must be joking. I never do 
things like that.” 

Benson was not a violent man, but 
the thought of the dog had been with 
him all those long miles, and the sight 
of this impeccable young man with his 
soft face and his pink pyjamas made 
something stir within him. 

“You'll come this time, I guess,’”’ he 
said, fiercely, “‘ or 
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But he did not need to add: any 
emphasis for there was a quality in his 
voice that made his words strike home. 
A little later, the doctor, muffled up to. 
the eyes, was sitting next to him in the 
buggy, and when the dawn was raw on 
the hills they whirled round the bend 
and down the track that led to the 
homestead. It was too late, however, 
to link up the broken threads of Black 
Duncan’s life, and they both saw that 
immediately they entered the room 
where his twisted figure lay stretched on 
a bunk. His spent frame had paid the 
toll for hard-drinking nights and rough 
days, as all must pay itin the end... 

“T’ve fixed up that dog,” said the 
doctor, an hour later, “ he’ll be all right 
in a few weeks sure. 1 feel like a fool 
having come all this way for a dog, 
but it’s a deuced good joke, anyway.” 

So not long after Revel limped out 
and took up his position at the rails. 
His ears were cocked always, and his 
eyes fixed on the track as if he were 
waiting for someone who would surely 
come some day. Each morning as 
Benson mounted he whistled to him and 
called him coaxingly, but Revel only 
wagged his tail and turned his head 
away, for there are some loyalties that 
are bred in the bone, and death was a 
thing it was not given to him to under- 
stand. 
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GOLDEN EAGLE AND YOUNG. 


ROCK-DWELLERS AND THEIR WAYS 


BY H. B. MACPHERSON 


To the naturalist who can realize and 
enjoy the fascination of studying birds 
at close quarters with the aid of the 
camera, there comes sooner or later in 
his career a wish to tackle the more 
difficult branches of the art, to see for 
himself and, if possible, to depict, scenes 
from the home life of those species which 
dwell in cliffs or in other situations 
difficult to approach. For the writer the 
rock-dwellers have ever had a charm 
difficult to express in mere words ; there 
is something which appeals to his love 
of the wildest phases of Nature in the 
study of those birds whose ways are to 
the average man unknown. 

It is a joy to me to find myself on some 
lonely cliff in a wild corrie or glen where 
man seldom places his foot, and to sit for 
hours on end on some narrow ledge 
overhanging a precipice, watching the 


rock-dwellers as they fly in and out 
unconscious of the presence of a human 
being. Of all the species which nest in 
cliffs the birds of prey are probably the 


most fascinating; they are full of 
character and intelligence, the result 
perhaps of their long warfare for mere 
existence against those who seek to 
destroy them. They are, in my opinion, 
possessed of much reasoning power, a 
faculty by some denied to the feathered 
race. Their actions are by no means 
merely mechanical ; and though man in 
his ignorance of Nature’s ways ascribes 
all which to him is inexplicable to 
“instinct,” the faculty which he does 
not himself possess, I am convinced 
that the instances of forethought which 
I have witnessed point to a very high 
exercise of reasoning power among the 
more intelligent species of birds. 
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My first experience of cliff work was 
among the golden eagles of the High- 
lands, and after much difficulty an 
accessible eyrie was found which suited 
my purpose in every way. There are 
perhaps few living naturalists who have 
had such an opportunity of studying our 
noblest bird of prey at close quarters, 
and to the courtesy and assistance of 
those who allowed me to work in the 
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I need not go into details of the many 
facts which were ascertained, it will 
suffice to mention a few points of general 
interest. 

In common with other species, the 
eagles bring the prey to the eyrie nearly 
plucked, with few exceptions. On these 
rare occasions when it was not prepared 
beforehand the operation was performed 
in the nest by the female, and it was a 


THE EAGLE’S EYRIE 


forest, and who helped me in every 
possible way, much of my success was 
due. 

I rarely saw both parents together at 
the eyrie—twice only in the course of 
three months’ watching—but both shared 
equally the task of providing food for 
the young, though the female naturally 
spent more time at the nest than the 
male. As my observations were subse- 
quently described at length in book-form 


revelation to see how she could make 
the feathers and fur fly with her powerful 
beak. No kitchen-maid, however deft 
with her fingers, could have performed 
the work with more celerity, and 
while this was taking place the eaglet 
sat by patiently awaiting the coming 
feast. Grouse, ptarmigan, hares and 
rabbits are the eagle’s staple diet, though 
I have seen rats at the eyrie. In some 
districts they take toll of the lambs, but 
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only when other food is scarce. Red-deer 
calves have been seen at the eyries, as 
these are easily secured when lying in 
the heather in the absence of the hind. 
When watching eagles I have had the 
parents sitting within a few inches of 
my head, so unsuspicious of the presence 
of man had they become. 

‘The landing of the great birds on the 
ledge is an impressive spectacle. For 
some time before the adult’s arrival the 
young have been squealing lustily, and, 
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their quarry, and are fed in turn at the 
earlier stage of their growth. Merlins 
are the most quarrelsome of all I have 
watched; buzzards and eagles take 
their turn, feeding separately on the 
morsel provided for each individual 
by its parents. All have a custom 


of spreading out the wings sideways to 
cover and hide the tit-bit which they are 
devouring. 

The habits of the different species 
vary a good deal after leaving the*eyrie. 


THE GREATER BLACKBACK AND HIS FAMILY AT THE CARCASE OF A SEAL 


looking out through a hole in the hiding- 
place we can see the old bird alight on 
the other side of the corrie, on a rock 
where the food is prepared. Her task 
accomplished she hurtles_ through 
the air like a thunderbolt and lands with 
a thud close to her offspring. The eaglets’ 
squeaking has several distinct notes, and 
after a little practice it is easy for the 
hidden observer to tell whether she is 
hovering above or close to the nest, by 
the youngsters’ voices. 

The young of all birds of prey are 
taught by their parents how to disjoint 


For many weeks the falcons keep 
together, the whole family—often six in 
number—hunting in company till some 
destructive individual with a gun drives 
them to some other locality and teaches 
them to be more wary in their ways. 
For a whole brood is naturally more 
conspicuous than a single bird hunting 
alone, and while they are together there 
is much screaming on the part of the 
parents at the sight of an intruder. The 
buzzards often remain in company for 
several months, their growth is not so 
rapid as is the case of the falcons, and 
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the eagle brood may be seen with their 
parents during the winter following their 
birth. Sooner or later, however, they 
are forced to hunt for themselves, and 
it is said that the adult eagles drive their 
offspring from the locality before they 
rear another brood. 

It is a fact on which we may congratu- 
late ourselves that the larger birds of 
prey are again on the increase in the 
Highlands. The ospreys and the kites 
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coast line than many people are aware of, 
and ravens are in many localities fairly 
common owing to the inaccessible situa- 
tions in which they nest. The ravens 
perform useful work in devouring any 
carcases which are lying among the hills 
or thrown up by the tide. Of all the 
rock-dwellers I would say that the ravens 
and the falcons and petrels choose the 
most inaccessible sites for their nests. 

I have never yet found a raven’s nest 
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we have lost, probably for ever, but the 
growing interest in bird-life which is a 
marked feature of modern days has had 
a great influence on the survival of our 


birds of prey. Even the peregrine, 
destructive though it is, finds a safe 
home in many a forest where grouse are 
not valued, as in some great ocean cliff 
where the sea-birds are its prey. There 
are more peregrines reared round our 


which was suitable for observation with 
the camera, but I can recall. many a 
dangerous climb, the sole result of which 
has been at best a picture of the nest 
and young. There is often a wide ledge 
at an eagle’s nest where a hiding-place 
can be made, but the raven delights in 
baffling us by choosing a niche in the 
cliff below some overhanging rock. 

The kestrel is one of our most graceful 
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THE COCK EAGLE LOOKS STERNLY AT ITS CHILD 
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and most common birds of prey. Its 
food is mice and small birds, though on 
some occasions it visits the rearing field 
and often pays the penalty of its daring. 
Generally speaking it does little harm 
among game, and most proprietors are 
now sparing these beautiful mouse- 
hunters, individuals which take to evil 
courses being killed only when caught 
in the act. The kestrel has, however, 
been shot in the act of taking a young 
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about to begin feeding operations, found 
two young kestrels sitting on a branch 
above a coop, two skeletons of young 
pheasants on the ground below testifying 
to their misdeeds. On his approach the 
youthful malefactors screeched at him 
for more food, having probably grown 
accustomed to the sight of men during 
my photographic operations. On what 
followed it were best to draw a veil; but 
I can never again convince this keeper 


GOLDEN EAGLE AFTER ITS FIRST FLIGHT 


pheasant larger than itself, and in 
connection with this brood the following 
anecdote may be of interest. 

The family had been spared at my 
request, though the keeper was convinced 


that they were malefactors. In due 
course they left the nest, and for some 
time little was heard of them. Then one 
of the parents paid the penalty of its 
sins as described above, and on the 
following morning the keeper, when 


This 
There are 


that kestrels are harmless to game. 
however, was an exception. 
criminals in every community. 

Male eagles fight furiously among 
themselves at times, especially in the 
spring, and one was found dead with a 
hole in its skull in the Monadhliadh 
range some years ago. The probability 
is that it had been killed by another eagle, 
no other bird being sufficiently powerful 
to tackle this species. 
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GOLDEN EAGLE AND YOUNG SEARCHING THE EYRIE FOR FOOD 


THE RAVEN LOOKING FOR FOOD 
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We are all familiar with tales of eagles 
attacking man at their eyrie when the 
latter was endeavouring to take their 
young. I, however, consider the eagle 
an arrant coward. I have never been 


molested by one, though I have stood in 
the nest with the adults hovering over- 
head. The falcons are more courageous, 
and I have known the peregrine swoop 
close enough to my head to send my cap 
flying into the abyss below. 

While on this subject I may mention 
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an unexpected assault on a narrow ledge 
above a precipice was anything but 
pleasant, and I confess to feeling relieved 
when the bird desisted and flew away. 
This, again, was the exception rather 
than the rule, but it would be distinctly 
awkward if many of these great birds 
had taken a similar objection to my 
presence in their midst. 

Some of the best places to photograph 
sea-birds are those which are generally 
inaccessible owing to dangerous seas and 
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an incident which occurred on the Bass 
Rock while I was photographing the 
gannets which breed there in considerable 
numbers. The lighthouse-keeper, who 
could climb like a cat, had gone up with 
the camera, and I was resting on a ledge 
feeling somewhat tired, as I was just 
recovering from a severe illness. During 
his absence an adult gannet, flying in to 
feed its young, attacked me viciously, 
bruising and scratching my face and head 
with its powerful beak and wings. Such 


tides. In such situations the birds are 
comparatively easy to approach, being 
unaccustomed to the presence of man 
and less afraid of his presence than they 
are in more frequented situations. Some 
of the islets of the Hebrides and in the 
Orkney and Shetland groups are ideal in 
this respect, and the rock-dwellers can 
here be studied at close quarters in 
favourable weather if the boatmen are 
sent off on a fishing excursion while work 
is in progress. 
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KITTIWAKES ON THE NOSS 
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The great secret of gaining the confi- 
dence of birds is silence, and among 
rocks it is a good plan to take off one’s 
shoes and stalk barefooted or in stocking 
soles. Personally I find stockings excel- 
lent amongst cliffs, especially when 
working on a rope. 

Among the species which are most 
common in such localities may be 
mentioned puffins, razorbills, guillemots, 
and kittiwakes, and the above is generally 
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birds known to naturalists. Its habits are 
nocturnal; it comes out from the 
crevices in which it spends the day at 
the hour of sunset and flits over the sea 
like a bat on its nocturnal rambles. 
“Mother Carey’s chicken,” as it is 
called, follows the boats of fishermen and 
seal hunters to pick up any drops of oil 
or fatty matter which are left in the 
wake of the vessel. 

The Fulmar petrel is a rock-dweller 


THE CALL TO THE FEAST: 


the order in which the colonies group 
themselves in the cliffs, the puffins 
nesting in holes near the top, and the 
other species on the ledges below. About 
fifty feet from the sea the shags rear their 
dusky broods. In some of the remote 
islands we may find colonies of the rarer 
species which nest among the rocks, the 
chough and the stormy petrel, the latter 
of which is one of the most interesting 
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which is rapidly extending its range in 
the North of Scotland, and in some places 
it is said to be pushing the herring gulls 
from their haunts among the cliffs. It 
rears its young on the most inaccessible 
ledges which it can find. 

In similar situations we find the hooded 
or grey crow, one of the most wily of all 
birds. In districts where trees are scarce 
it nests in the cliffs, both inland and by 
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the seashore. In the Shetland group this 


is the common crow of the islands, the 


rook being unknown except as a bird of 
passage. 

These flower-carpeted islets of the 
north have a great charm for the 
naturalist, being rich in botanical interest 
as well as in ornithological. The rocks 
are veritable rock-gardens ; among the 
builders the black guillemot finds a 


crevice for its brood, and among the 
shells above the Arctic terns lay their 
mottled eggs. 


The rock-pipit flits from 
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crevice to crevice, and the white wagtail 
preens its lovely plumage hard by its 
sheltered nest. Turnstones sit on the 
rocks at the water’s edge; at high tide 
they sleep as other waders do, head 


under wing. The gulls wheel round in 
their hundreds, and the ravens fly 
tumbling across the bay. It is a land of 
rocks, and the birds which dwell therein 
are seldom molested by fishermen, who 
have their own pet names for their 
feathered friends. 
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AN IRISH RACE MEETING. 


It was all due to a dog. Years ago a 
friend lent me a pointer to shoot grouse 
over. I put him in the well of the 
car and drove sixteen miles to the 
mountain. On arrival I was met by 
Patsy Doran the watcher, who gave us a 
hearty welcome and said that “ The 
mountain was never so beset with 
bur-rds.”’ I opened the well, ‘‘ Bouncer ”’ 
jumped out, stared at both of us and then 
made for home like greased lightning. 
Patsy shouted “Shoot, yer honour, 
and he’ll think there’s a bird!” I fired 
four times but it had only the effect of 
making the brute go faster. Naturally 
I said harsh things at being suddenly 
robbed of a good day’s sport. Patsy 
condoled with me and muttered some- 
thing about the uncertainty of animals. 
Then his face lit up, and after a pause 
which led me to surmise that he had 
another dog in his mind, he said slowly. 

“ Perhaps yer honour would drive on 
to Kilanyman flapper races, and take 
me long with yer?” 

I asked him if there would be any 
sport there. “Sport,” he said, “is it 
sport—begob ! Yer honour, I’ll go bail 
you'll have sport this day and maybe 
a hatful of money as well ! ” 


This decided me, and away we went 
for the races. I had never been to a 
flapper or illegitimate meeting before, 
so inwardly rejoiced at this opportunity 
as we drove along the wild mountain 
road. On reaching the village we put 
up at Mrs. McGrah’s hotel. The yard 
was simply a forest of uplifted car 
shafts and the stables full. My mare, 
Gingerbread, was  unharnessed and 
walked about till a stall was vacated. 
Now, Gingerbread was a good looking 
mare and immediately a crowd collected 
round her and bombarded Patsy with 
questions. ‘‘ Which race was she in?” 
“Who owned her ?”’ Could she lep ? ” 
“Could she gallop?” I regret to say 
Patsy departed widely from the truth 
every time and told tall tales of her 
marvellous capabilities, the great races 
she had won, and even insinuated 
that “‘she would be put in the Grand 
National, only she couldn’t stand 
crossing the say.” 

When the stable was ready the mare 
was followed by a jostling crowd who 
were horrified to see her getting a bucket 
of water and an armful of hay. I 
noticed sporting-looking men 
whispering in the yard and came to 
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the conclusion that they were up to 
no good, in fact had visions of my poor 
crib-biting, wind-sucking Gingerbread 
being hamstrung or even her span of 
life shortened in consequence of being 
taken for a “ dark horse.’ Patsy said 
that one of Mrs. McGrah’s shop boys, 
who was a second cousin of his brother- 
in-law would keep an eye to her, “as 
he had a great taste for horseflesh.”’ 
Some distance off, a wild cheer attracted 
me. I ran, everybody ran, and right 
enough there were the candidates for 
the race careering wildly in every 
direction as if stung by wasps. Bookies 
bawled, bells rang, horses galloped, 
dogs barked. The ‘ Commitay”’ were 
looking for the judge, the judge for the 
starter and the starter for the horses. 

Eventually eleven appeared at the 
whitewashed starting stone. They were 
not a bad-looking lot, though a couple 
of raw three-year-olds were already 
covered with white foam from their 
exertions of the preliminary canter. 
The favourite, Eileen Oge, was a blood 
looking chestnut mare owned and 
ridden by the harem-scarem_ Fitzy 
Collins, locally known as “ The 
Rattler.” The majority of the riders 
wore different shades of green or yellow 
and a few boasted of riding breeches. 
Sunday trousers tied below the knee 
and kept up by an old girth or a militia- 
man’s belt appeared to be the popular 
wear, however. On the whole they were 
a dare-devil, happy-go-lucky collection. 
One jockey was busy mending his bridle 
with a bootlace, another chewing an 
apple. 

They were surrounded by their friends 
and admirers who advised and en- 
couraged them freely :— 

“Good luck, Mick me bucko!” “ Go 
aisy at the stone wall! ’’—‘‘ Don’t lift 
the stick on her till you find her failing 
under yer ! ’’—-Sure, if you don’t win you 
can only be bet!” 

One owner’s riding instructions were 
to ‘“‘ stretch Delaney’s mare and mind 
no one else.’’ Another’s, to “ keep clear 
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of ‘ The Rattler,’ even and him on the 
ground ! ”’ 

At long last all was ready, and after 
a slight delay caused by a collie dog 
chasing and biting the starter, who had 
excited him by waving a large red 
pocket-handkerchief tied on a_black- 
thorn stick, away went the field and up 
went a cheer. One horse immediately 
bolted madly for his mountain home, 
galloping over the local Doctor’s spread 
picnic on his way, and putting a dozen 
of good “double x” out of business. 
Two more were down at the first fence 
and at the next a rider came a purler, 
but his mount calmly grazed beside his 
prostrate body 

The big jumps were surrounded by a 
crowd and woe betide the horse that 
refused, for he was immediately reminded 
by good sticks and bad language of his 
duty to man and his backers in 
particular. Two old men stood beside 
me on the hill slope, and their excite- 
ment became intense as the race 
progressed :— 

“The Rattler’s first! ‘‘ Oi, and if he 
takes the big bank the divel wouldn’t 
bate him!” “‘ Whist! here’s Delaney’s 


mare coming up now “‘ Begob, 
he’ll catch him, so he will!’’ “‘ Oh— 
Bedam—but the Rattler’s down ’’— 


“Do you tell me—Oi, and I stood to 
win four shillings on him!” ‘‘ He must 
have drink taken so he* must ’’— 
“ Delaney’s horse will win now—Well, 
he deserves to, after bringing the whole 
family from Clash this morning under 
the car—twelve Irish miles.” ‘“ Tare 
an’ ages, that’s Murphy’s colt over- 
hauling him now! ’’—‘ Begob, look, 
look ! it will be an odious fine race between 
them!” 

I hurried down to the winning 
post and there found the judge—the 
local butcher—standing on a bacon box 
with an enormous green ribbon rosette in 
hiscoat. He was almost black in the face 
shouting, “‘ Coorse !— coorse ! — coorse ! 
Clear the coorse!” Nobody moved 
until the cry of “ Here they come!” 
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when about a dozen men with red bands 
round their arms appeared from nowhere 
and began to beat a lane way through 
the crowd with stout whips, all the time 
shouting, “Stand back there! Coorse ! 
—Coorse !—Coorse! Keep back there 
can’t yer, do ye want to be killed ? ” 


Two horses could now be seen side 
by side coming up the straight. They 
were Delaney’s Flounder and Murphy’s 
Unlicensed Dog. Their jocks were cheek 
by jowl, yelling, threatening and 
punching each other’s ribs with their 
elbows. Frantic cheers of delight 
greeted them and it looked as if the 
strongest man must win; but they 
whizzed past the post, a dead-heat if 
there ever was one. Then came a 
momentary luli and everyone looked 
at the judge in silent expectancy. He, 
poor puzzled man, still gazed vacantly 
after the horses as if to solve a problem, 
then slowly turning to the crowd he 
spit in the heel of his fist, hit the bacon 
box a bang with his stick, and shouted 
“Unlicensed Dog has it!” 


Mingled shouts of rage and delight 
rent the air. The judge was quickly 
pulled down and a riot for the 
possession of his body was about to 
begin when the other horses came racing 
up to save their entrance fees, and 
greatly assisted the police in scattering 
the makings of a fine row. I was amused 
at a handsome young constable named 
Hanlon who was pulling an old man out 
of the melée, when a pretty young girl 
rushed up to him and said. 

“Let go me da, Mr. Hanlon. How 
dare you! Wait till you come 
concertina-playing to our house again ! ”’ 

The constable blushed deeply and 
faded away into the crowd. 

I had now time to look about me and 
admire the prettily situated course, 
which was carefully picked out with 
whitewashed stones and every fence 
marked with a flag of pink glazed calico 
which cracked merrily in the strong 
westerly breeze. It was delightful to 
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smell the perfume from the sunlit gorse 
blossoms, and to look upon the vista of 
the surrounding mountain slopes which 
threw up beautiful soft shades of greens 
and purples as the flitting sunbursts 
played about them. 

Everybody seemed bright. The police 
shook hands with the people, beggars 
begged, ballad singers bawled, nobody 
was in a hurry, girls and boys bantered, 
crubeens, oranges and “ currany”’ buns 
were demolished. It was refreshing to 
overhear snatches of the simple conver- 


sations and quaint greetings :—‘‘ Good 
morra, Mrs. Murphy, ma’am. Are you 
well ?—*‘I am! Are you?””—“T am!”’— 


“ Did you come into the races to-day ?— 
“T did—Did you?’”—“‘I did”— 
“And are you going home again 
to-night ?”—“I am—Are you?” “I 
am ’’—or, “‘ Well, Miss Claney, did you 
back that winner I did not, Joe.” 
“Oh Glory, and it all arranged last 
night ! 

I was getting exceedingly hungry and 
made up my mind to buy some large 
currant buns and ambush among the 
whins to devour them secretly, when 
Patsy Doran rolled up and said “ The 
General ’’—who had kindly given me 
the day’s shooting—‘‘ was put about to 
hear of my disappointment and hoped 
I would lunch with him in the wood 
beyant.” 

It was welcome news and I hastened 
to the spot. General Burke had been 
an old friend of my father’s and had 
shown me many kindnesses since I 
joined my first station. He was a fine 
old sportsman, caring for nothing save 
for fishing and shooting. His two 
maiden sisters lived with him in a neat 
shooting lodge some miles from the 
course. When he saw me he laughed 
heartily, and quizzed me about the 
runaway dog. He then introduced me 
to his sisters and his niece, Miss Christine, 
who had come on a visit from Donegal. 
We had a jolly picnic lunch, during which 
the General said my _ predicament 
reminded him of an incident of his 
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subaltern days when a sportsman asked 
him to shoot. 

“We drove a long distance to the 
mountain,” he said, “and I had no 
sooner fired a few shots than I observed 
a man coming towards us at the double. 
‘Run like the devil, we’re caught!’ ” 
shouts my host (?), and we ran like hares. 

After lunch I was having a delightful 
téte-a-téte with Miss Christine, who was 
an extremely pretty girl, when a 
wandering tramp came towards us, 
halted, and after taking a long breath 
began singing with a horrible husky 
voice. 

«Why don’t you marry the gir—Il’ 
Why don’t you marry the gir—ll ?”” 

We both blushed and I hurriedly gave 
the minstrel a shilling to stop, but it 
had the opposite effect, for he sang 
another ditty reflecting on the conduct 
of the police and the Government— 
each verse of which ended with— 


««In Kil-ma-nam jail he lay 
{ The gra-et haro of the day.” 


I got angry and told him precisely 
what I should do if he continued. He 
only smiled and putting his head on one 
side said, ‘May ye always be happy 
together for a lovely couple,’ and then 


left. An awkward silence was_ the 
result of his wish. I felt my heart 
throbbing and stealing a glance at Miss 
Christine intercepted hers, and for the 
first time in my life.... 

I had long forgotten the races, the 
General, and I believe myown name, when 
Patsy Doran came up and asked me if he 
“would put the mare to as the fun was 
all over.”” He said he had backed three 
winners and seen “one of the finest 
foights between two tinkers that ever 
a man wanted to see on this earth.”” He 
asked me if I would give Jimmy Arm- 
strong, the cow doctor, a lift as far as 
Bolassy, as he had a wee sup taken, and 
had lost the use of his legs. I said good- 
bye to the General and his party. They 
wished me a safe journey across the 
mountain and Miss Christine waved 
her dainty hand. To this day I see her 
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standing in the bracken looking a 
beautiful picture, with her smiling violet 
eyes and glorious auburn hair, and to 
this day I am wondering if that ragged 
tramp was Cupid in disguise. 

All was confusion in the village when 
Patsy and I got there. Horses being 
backed into cars and carts and everybody 
looking for somebody. Shouts for 
drinks, for fights, for police, were 
mingled with the bawling of ballad 
singers, the scraping of violins and the 
sounds of other discordant music. 
Occasionally a shriek, a cheer, or a roar 
of laughter was heard above the din. 
It was a treat to see the local Sergeant, 
polite but firm, handling this throng, 
most of which he seemed to know 
by name :— 

“Go home now, Mick, and not another 
word’’—“ Drive aisy there Mr. 
Muldoon ”—“ Quit that shouting, boys, 
you're getting very coarse.” Patsy 
brought my car round to Mrs. McGrah’s 
door and lolling back on it was a thick-set 
hunchbacked man with bushy side- 
whiskers, and a large brown hard hat. 
He did not take the slightest notice 
of me. Patsy whispered that he was 
Jimmy Armstrong—“ the quietest man 
in all Connaught till he was stirred.” 
We picked our way with great difficulty 
through the crowded street, narrowly 
averting collisions with a jibbing horse 
in a cart and an erratically driven side- 
car, and got safely out of the village 
when some men shouted, “Ha, ha! 
Jimmy the Pound! Jimmy the Pound!’ 
at Jimmy Armstrong. Now if Jimmy 
had lost the use of his legs he had not 
lost the use of his tongue, for never, no 
never, have I heard such a stream of 
vitriolic vituperation as he poured on 
these jesters, their forefathers and their 
female relations. It was quite evident 
that he was “ stirred.’”’ I feared we were 
all in for a bad beating from the quickly 
gathered crowd, but Patsy told Jimmy 
“to hould his whisht if he didn’t want 
to be flittered,” and getting up on the 
seat of the car called for three cheers. 
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This had the desired soothing effect and 
we moved slowly on. Patsy told me 
afterwards why his friend was_nick- 
named “ Jimmy the Pound.” It appears 
that he went to a fair one day and bought 
some cattle, which he drove home in his 
cups. Next morning he saw the cattle 
in one of his fields, and having no 
recollection of buying them thought they 
were trespassers, so drove them off to 
the pound. Eventually he discovered 
his mistake and had to pay up for their 
release. Since then he was known as 
“Jimmy the Pound,” and _ nothing 
enraged him more than a reminder of 
his expensive forgetfulness. 

As we approached Jimmy Armstrong’s 
house, he began to sing loudly and call 
upon imaginary enemies to ‘‘ come on.” 
His wife was waiting for him on the 
roadside, and abused me roundly for 
bringing her husband home to_ her 
“roaring.” I tried to explain my 
kindness in giving him a lift, but she 
would listen to nothing, saying. “I 
don’t know who you are, but whatever 
you are it is you and the likes of you that 
has the country ruined !’”’ Patsy told me 
to drive on and not to mind her, that she 
“had a tongue like a gimlet and the 
whole parish was in mortial dread of 
her.” 


It was now quite dark and I felt 
sorry when Patsy asked me to drop him 


at the next cross-roads. He thanked 
me profusely for his enjoyable day and 
hoped that I would come again shortly 
to the mountain, when he would “ get 
the lend of Father Hegarty’s deaf 
setter, the best dog that ever stiffened 
on a grouse.” 
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A long dreary road was before me, 
and to make it more, a heavy mist 
began to gather. Gingerbread plodded 
on, keeping up a steady hound trot 
for miles without asking to walk. Once 
I pulled up to light my pipe, and while 
doing so heard footsteps coming towards 
me round a bend in the road, and then 
a loud scream. I drove on and saw an 
old woman on her knees as if praying. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh, oh, Glory,’ she said, “ shure 
you have the heart frightened within in 
me. Shure I took you to be the Will-o’- 
the-wisp, so I did, seeing the light and 
hearin’ no noise.”’ 

I offered my apologies, which she was 
slow in accepting, murmuring that 
cracking matches in the dark and 
frightening respectable people was 
nothing short of a crime. When within 
a few miles of my station I began to get 
drowsy and now and then Miss 
Christine’s lovely face haunted me, 
so much so that I half wondered if my 
next leave would be spent in County 
Donegal. A loud “ Good-night, sir,” 
from a Patrol aroused me from my 
reverie. 

Before going to bed I sat down in a 
cold room to a cold supper, and after 
trying to eat, rested my head on my 
hands and stared vacantly at the smelling 
paraffin lamp and tried to think over 
each episode of the day, but try as I could 
those violet eyes invariably dispersed my 
thoughts. 

Some say that marriages are made in 
heaven. In the East it is Kismet. In 
the West, Fate; but surely mine was— 
due to a dog. 
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WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN GOLF? 


Last month we gave the answers of Champions and Famous 
Players to the adove question, and here is a continuation of them. 


Mr. GEORGE E. DICKENSON, 
Captain, Prestwich Golf Club. 

I prump for ‘‘ The Approach.” In 
attempting to arrive at an opinion on a 
question of this kind I consider it 
necessary to start from some common 
ground of comparison to reduce circum- 
stances, as far as possible, to the same 
common denominator, so to speak; or 
in other words to argue the question : 
(1) With regard to players who are 
somewhere near each other in handicap, 
and (2) with regard to an average golf 
hole. It is no use comparing the value 
of strokes as between a plus man and 
a man with a handicap of 14, nor is it 
possible to argue the point on a short 
hole that can be reached from the tee ; 


the hole should be one that requires two 
or more shots to land the green. 
Assuming these two points, I am 
strongly of opinion that the majority of 
players would prefer to carry round with 
them the deadly approach shot, in 
preference to any other. It is the shot 
which is most likely to save a stroke, 
It is the most valuable intrinsically, 
being the most difficult shot to bring to 
perfection, and for that reason it is the 
most valuable relatively, because fewer 
players possess it. It is the shot requiring 
the most judgment, both in strength and 
in restraint, differing in this respect 
from the drive, the brassie, or the iron, 
which generally call for no exercise of 
restraint. I admit that the “ approach 
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putt” is also a stroke that is likely to 
save a further stroke, but it is by no 
means so difficult of acquirement. One 
often sees or hears about comparative 
novices excelling on the green, but 
the “approach” well played is the 
stroke which saves the “ approach putt ”’ 
altogether, and the player who can with 
his “approach” oftenest lie within 
putting distance of the hole, is, my 
opinion, the player who has acquired 
skill with the most valuable stroke in 
golf. 


Mr. THALBERG CORBETT, 
Captain, Holtye Golf Club. 


I CONSIDER the push shot with iron 
or mashie the most valuable shot in 
golf, for the mastery of it frequently 
enables the player to hole out with one 
putt. 


Mr. W. WHYTOCK, 
Secretary, Merton Park Golf Club. 


THE most valuable shot at golf is the 
accurate approach shot. It brings you 
within reach of the hole and gives 
you a fair chance of holing out. You 
may be playing quite an indifferent 
long game and yet compile an excellent 
score, or wina hard match. By approach 
shot I mean anything from thirty to one 
hundred and forty yards. 


Mr. J. G. BAKER, 
Captain, Evesham Golf Club. 


I CONSIDER the approach the most 
valuable shot in golf, because it is by 
proficiency in this stroke alone that 
anyone may reasonably expect to gain 
a whole stroke. 


Mr. SPENCER GOLLAN. 
who won the City and Suburban with 
Australian Star, 1901, and the Grand 
National with Motfaa, in 1904. A 
well-known and successful golfer and 

all-round sportsman, 
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HARRY VARDON, 
Open Champion, 1896, 1898, 1899, 
1903, 

In a general way good iron shots are 
more valuable than good wooden shots, 
because the former often mean the clear 
gain of a stroke, which the latter seldom 
do. Of iron shots I would say that the 
most useful to be able to play is the 
half-shot that makes the ball fly low and 
stop within a yard or two of where it 
pitches. It is accomplished by imparting 
back spin, which influence keeps the 
ball low and prevents it from running 


HARRY VARDON 


far when it alights. 
against’ the wind, 

circumstances it is often the only iron 
shot that will carry sufficiently far, and 
it is a help at all times because it arrests 
the run, which is dangerous when greens 
are properly guarded all round. 


It is invaluable 
indeed, in such 


Mr. FRANK ALLEN, 
Managing Director, Moss’ Empires Ltd ; 
Captain, Thorpe Hall Golf Club. 
THE most important shot in golf, and 
the one which saves many a stroke in the 
round when played with accuracy, is 
the short approach to the hole. 
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Mr. J. G. ANDERSON, 
won the Inter-collegiate Championship, 
1903, 1904; the Massachusetts State 
Championship, 1907, ; runner- 
up, French Championship, 1911. 
I INCLINE to the belief that the most 
important and valuable shot is the 


wh 


MR. J. G. ANDERSON. 


short approach from sixty yards down. 
In other words, I agree with the Open 
Champion, J. H. Taylor, when he says 
that the man who can lay his short 
approaches dead or near the hole, to 
within reasonable putting distance, will 
be returned the winner. 


Mr. H. S. HELE-SHAW, 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Ete. 
I HAVE not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that the most valuable shot is 
the short chip shot from twenty or thirty 
up to fifty yards. I think I may say 
I owe my handicap of 1 to this shot, as 
frequently I am able three or four times 
in a round to dispense with more than 
one putt on the green, whereas, alas, 
in common with many others, I 
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frequently require three putts, unless I 
can place the ball somewhere near the 
hole, and so do with one or two. I often 
play with George Duncan (with suitable 
odds of course) and he tells me that 
I rely on this shot in most cases where 
other players would run up to the green. 


Mr. E. BURFORD MORRISON, 
Captain, Hampstead Golf Club. 


THE most valuable shot in golf 
depends, I think, very much on the 
handicap of the player. For anyone 
round about scratch, I should say the 
approach shot is the most valuable, as 
in the event of the ball being played 
close up to the hole, putts are saved on 
the green. For the long handicap man I 
think the most valuable shot is the putt, 
for the simple reason that he takes more 
shots to get to the green than the 
scratch man and therefore must rely 
more on his putting. The drive I think 
is out of it, as in case of a bad one you 
can, on most courses, recover sufficiently 
with your second shot. 


Mr. W. A. STOCKER, 
Captain, Royal Jersey Golf Club. 

IN my opinion putt sinking is the most 
valuable. Taking 75 as average bogey of 
most links, and bogey allowing two putts 
on each green, this means that nearly 
half the strokes per round is with the 
putter; therefore, I think putting the 
most valuable. Of course, putting alone 
is no good to the player who cannot 
get to the greens with the other strokes, 
but I take it this sort of player’s opinion 
is not wanted, the golfer who reduces 
his handicap is the one who never 
takes more than 36 putts per round, 
and very often five or six fewer. 


Mr. A. W. PENNYMAN, 
Captain, Berwick-on-Tweed Golf Club. 
IN answer to your query as to the 
most valuable shot in golf, I would say 
that this rather depends on the nature 
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of the course. On courses with firm lies 
and big greens, the approach putt, when 
accuracy in the play of this shot reaps 
the reward of greatest value. On 
courses, however, where lies are on the 
soft side and greens smaller, the approach 
shot up to the green I take to be the most 
valuable shot, as in this case the advan- 
tage of the ball being played on the green 
and remaining there cannot be over- 
rated. 


Mr. H. V. SINCLAIR, 
Captain, Mid Surrey Golf Club. 


I CONSIDER accuracy in approaching 
to be the most valuable shot in golf. 
It may be that I have somewhat hastily 
formed this opinion in the flush of 

‘victory after a hard-fought match which 

I pulled out of the fire owing to the 
value of the shot in question. This 
enabled me to take one putt on four 
greens, three of which were consecutive. 
The moral effect of this is enormous, as 
it not only demoralizes your opponent, 
but gives one no end of confidence. In 
the ordinary way I am not at all accurate 
in my approaches, putting being if 
anything my strong point in a rather 
uncertain game, and therefore a flash 
in the pan like this, perhaps, makes one 
see what a valuable asset this particular 
shot is. I only hope, but, I am afraid, 
hope in vain, this celestial state of 
affairs as regards this shot may continue, 
as there might possibly be a few more 
half-crowns coming my way than at 
present. 


Mrs. J. V. HURD 
(née Miss Dorothy Campbell), 
winner of British Ladies’ Championship, 
1909, IQII ; runner-up, 1908 ; semi- 
finalist, 1904, 1905, 1906 ; winner of 
Scottish Championship, 1905, 1906, 


1908; runner-up, 1907, 1909 ; 
winner of American Championship, 
1909, runner - up, 


winner of Canadian Championship, 
IgI0, IQII, 1912. 

THE saying that more matches are 

lost and won on the putting green than 
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in any other department of the game of 
golf has become through overmuch 
usage a wearisome platitude, especially 
to that large band whose dominion over 
their putters is fluctuating and uncertain, 
And what does it avail a man, after all. 
if he takes but one putt on nine greens, 
and yet misses his drive from every tee ? 
Perhaps the stress which has been laid 
on good putting since the history of 


MRS. J. V. HURD 


golf began is because, all other shots 
being fairly equal between two players, 
it is on the green that the mental calibre 
of the golfer becomes really apparent. 
A well-holed putt puts heart in a player 
to the extent that a long drive or 
accurately-judged mashie shot can never 
do. In these days of rubber-cored balls, 
and of courses laid out for spectacular 
shots, the long driver has a greater 
advantage over his shorter brethren 
than of old; but even so, it is easier to 
learn to be a good driver than a good 
putter, and I venture to think that 
accuracy on the green is a golfer’s most 
valuable asset. 


NO. CCXXV. VOL. XXxvIII—A pril, 1914. 
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Mrs. J.M. HULTON (née Miss Violet Hazlet) 


Runner-up in the Irish Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, 1900, 1903, and 1909 ; 
yunner-up, Ladies’ Championship, 
IgIl. 

UNDOUBTEDLY the most valuable shot 
jn golf is the approach on to the green. 
When once a certain degree of proficiency 
has been attained—say 6 handicap—the 
game played through the green does not 
suffer in comparison to that of a scratch 
player to a very great extent. It is the 
shot on to the green that shows up the 
difference between the two handicaps. 


MRS. J. M. HULTON 


The scratch player approaching with 
accuracy, lays her ball within, even for a 
6 handicap player, an almost certain two 
putts into the hole ; whilst the 6 handi- 
cap frequently finds her ball lying at 
such a distance from the pin that the 
next stroke gives her furiously to think, 
and the second putt more often than 
not raises a situation from which a 
sudden opening of the earth would afford 
a very welcome escape. 
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Mr. J. SIDNEY CROOK, 
Captain, Ambleside and District Golf 
Club. 

IN my opinion the shot that counts 
most is the approach. Given two equal 
players, the one who approaches nearest 
to the hole should have the best chance 
of winning the hole. 


Sir WHITWORTH WALLIS, 
Captain of the Edgbaston Golf Club. 


IN my opinion the most valuable and 
scientific shot in golf is the cut mashie. 


Captain G. PHIPPS HORNBY, 
Hon. Sec., Mid-Somerset Golf Club. 


I THINK the most valuable shot in golf 
is that by which the player can make 
certain of holing a putt between one and 
two yards from the hole, but courses 
rather alter in some degree the value of 
shots; for instance, at Burnham, 
Somerset, the most valuable shot for the 
first six holes is the drive; if the drive 
is missed it pretty well means for certain 
the loss of the hole. I think more matches 
are lost through taking three putts on 
the green than from any other cause. 


Mr. L. S. STROYAN, 
Hon. Sec., Alfreton Golf Club. 
SINCE you ask, dear Badminton, 
What’s the shot in golf that’s shone 
O’er the rest and still will shine 


’s the long approach, like thine and 
mine. 


For this reason, leaving out the question 
of short holes, it is fair to assume that on 
an average the long approach shot is the 


second one from the tee. You have thus 
got there in two, whereas the approach 
shot if a chip or a short run up indicates 
that you have already played two. 
Therefore I say put your long ones at the 
hole. The most thrilling shot in all golf 
is the long one laid stone dead, and more 


so if a little windage has had to be 
allowed for. 
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Mr. J. GOULD SMITH, 
Hon. Sec., Beverley and East Riding 
Golf Club. 


IN my opinion the most valuable shot 
in golf is the mashie shot of, say, 60 
yards and under, whether it be in the 
nature of a full pitch or pitch and run. 
Such shots when well played, and by 
well played I mean stopping on the green 
within two yards or less of the pin, give 
the player the opportunity of holing out 
in one putt only. A player who can do 
this, and hole out only once in every 
three holes even, stands a good chance 
of winning the Club medal and the 
majority of his matches. 


Mr. F. CLIVE CHATER, 
Captain, Sundridge Park Golf Club. 


I SHOULD say the half to three-quarters 
iron shot played as an approach to the 
green is the most valuable shot in golf. 
It is, I believe, fairly generally agreed 
that professionals play this shot better 
than the best amateurs, whereas in 
driving, short approaches, and putting, 
the superiority of professionals is much 
less marked. 


Mr. GILBERT LEGH, 
Captain, Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, 
Brancaster. 

On a really good golf course the second 
shot, which should reach the green, is 
the most valuable shot in golf. Good 
holes round and about 400 yards are the 
really amusing holes to play through the 
year, and they are never good unless the 
second shot is a critical one. All the good 
holes on this course are dependent on the 
second shot for being so quoted. As an 
instance, the tee shot to the sixth hole 
is the most critical on the course, but 
that hole has never been quoted as one 
of the good holes because the second shot 
is a poor one. This green is now being 
moved on, some 40 yards only, and it is 
expected to turn the hole into one of the 
good ones. In the gutty ball days this 
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course was supposed to rank in the first 
class ; since those days the course has 
been lengthened very considerably, but 
from the tees only. This has done 
nothing towards bringing the course 
up-to-date except to those good holes 
which were dependent on the second 
shot. 


Miss KATHARINE STUART, 


Hon. Sec., Scottish Ladies’ Golfing 
Association ; Bronze Medallist, Ladies 
Championship, 1909, etc., etc. 


PUTTING is, in my opinion, by far the 
most valuable shot in golf. Naturally it 


MISS KATHARINE STUART 


is no good by itself, but no shot is, and 
it is generally admitted that more 
matches are lost through bad putting 
than through inefficiency in any other 
branch of the game. I have watched many 
first-class matches, both amateur and 
professional, and the more I see the more 
thoroughly convinced do I become that 
the man or woman who putts well is the 
one who attains the greatest measure of 
success. Not only this: I consider 
that in comparison with that of other 
shots the standard of putting is decidedly 
poor. 
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Mr. C. E. WALKER, 
Captain, Bolton Golf Club. 


I HAVE no hesitation in answering that 
in both medal and match play the mashie 
approach shot is the most important, for 
if accurately performed, it eliminates the 
approach putt and always has a sporting 
chance of running down. 


Mr. BERTRAM PORRITT, 
Captain, Rochdale Golf Club. 


TuHE drive in my opinion is the most 
valuable shot in golf. My reason for 
giving this shot is, that a foozled, missed, 
half-topped, or badly-hit drive on any 
first-class, well-laid-out course, is in nine 
cases out of ten certain to be trapped, 
and invariably, in this case, one is kept 
back right up to the green on account of 
not being able to carry the hazard laid 
to catch a faulty second or third shot. 
Foozled drive means foozled nerves, and 
a well-hit drive gives confidence, which, 
as all golfers are aware, is half the battle. 


Mr. G. W. JACKSON, 
North Wilts Golf Club. 

THE most valuable shot in golf is the 
shot which lays the ball really dead time 
after time, and the man who is playing 
it well gains more advantage, moral and 
physical, from it than from any other. The 
only shot to do this which even in- 
different golfers sometimes but, alas, 
rarely, play consistently well for a whole 
day is, so far as I know, the approach 
shot played from anywhere within ten 
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or fifteen yards of the green with putter, 
mashie, cleek, or any odd club, with the 
sole object of laying the ball dead. This 
excludes any shot which has to negotiate 
a hazard. Being therefore a very valu- 
able shot and not reserved for high-class 
players only, I consider it the most 
valuable. 


Mr. HAY. T. LOUCH, 
Captain, Brent Valley Golf Club. 

I am inclined to think that the most 
valuable shot in golf is the tee shot. All 
the other play at any hole must neces- 
sarily hang upon this ; at the long holes 
a good tee shot opens up the prospect of 
doing the hole in bogey, whereas a bad 
one must necessarily be followed by a 
certain amount of luck or very brilliant 
play to enable one to accomplish the 
desired result. At one shot or short 
holes with a bogey of three, it is even 
more important to hit a good tee shot, 
otherwise the accomplishment of the hole 
I think 


in bogey is very speculative. 
most golfers will agree that a good drive 
is “a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever.” 


Mr. H. F. JOHNS, 
Captain, Knowle Golf Club, Bristol. 

I HAVE found some difficulty in answer- 
ing your question which is the most 
valuable shot in golf as I think it depends 
to a great extent on the links and on the 
temperament of one’s opponent. How- 
ever, I think the most generally valuable 
shot is the approach. 
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THE PASS OF GLENCOE FROM THE BRIDGE OF THE THREE WATERS 


AN AUTUMN VISIT TO GLENCOE 


BY LADY NINIAN CRICHTON-STUART 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Valentine & Son, Dundee 


AN autumn morning, aglow with russet 
colouring, called to us to share its 
loveliness ere the cold hand of winter 
should grip the land. And so we set 
out, high with hope, to motor a hundred 
miles through the heart of Scotland, and 
to see that Pass whose name still strikes 
a chill through those to whom history 
is a reality—Glencoe. 

The flat plains of Fife speed by us, 
with their background to our left of the 
Lomond hills, steep and bare, the 
trailing mists just lifting from their 
flanks. Next, as we pass on our way, 
there flashes a gleam of silver from Loch 
Leven, which, melancholy and mist- 
enshrouded, guards the prison of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, a ruined castle that still 


keeps its character of grimness and its 
relentless loneliness. Half-an-hour has 
passed, and as we turn into Glen Devon 
the Lomonds have faded into insignifi- 
cance. We get a foretaste here of the 
Highlands that await us, the foothills, 
as it were, of the great range ahead that 
is still concealed in sunlit distance. As 
the morning sun comes slanting down 
the glen, it shows us one by one its 
lovely features. A foaming river adds 
to the scene a touch of strength and 
wildness, and from the autumnal foliage 
of the slopes the gold and crimson leaves 
come fluttering. The shadows are cold 
with traces of the night’s frost, telling 
of the near approach of winter. 

As we emerge from the glen a striking 
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panorama greets us. At our feet is a 
stretch of plain and gently undulating 
hills, and, away beyond, we see line upon 
line of intense blue mountains calling us 
to their Highland fastnesses. We drop 
down a steep incline out of the glen in 
the’shadow of a great bare hill, on whose 
summit a few tiny Scotch firs are out- 
lined_against the pale blue sky. 
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ruffled now and then by tiny white- 
crested waves as the wind sweeps over 
it. Our route takes us by the western 
shore amid colourings that delight the 
eye. In the background are the blue 
mountains, and in the foreground green 
encircling hills form the setting of the 
loch with autumn’s fairest raiment of 
gold and brown and crimson clothing 


LOCH LEVEN CASTLE 


f Soon we*are speeding along a wide 
roadway between avenues of golden 


beech trees. The town of Crieff lies 
straight in front of us; and we are in 
the Highlands. Already the air seems 
charged with freshness and vigour. As 
the hour of noon approaches we strike 
the southern end of Loch Earn, and 
what a vision it presents! A sudden 
opening of the hills discloses a gleaming 
lake, deep blue and crystal, its surface 


their lower slopes. Joyous sunshine over 
all; and life is well worth living ! 

Soon Loch Earn Head village greets 
us, and here we strike off to the right 
into sterner scenery. We are climbing 
into the very heart of Scotland. On 
either side of us the bare hill slopes are 
seamed by torrents. A left turn and we 
are running along the bank of a shallow, 
pebble-strewn stream, which in another 
month the rains and snows will have 
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turned into a swirling flood. Crossing 
the stream our course lies through 
Crianlarich, and on through Tyndrum, 
until presently our hearts leap at the 
legend on a signpost, “ To Ballachulish 
via Glencoe.” 

The thrill of expectation, of imminent 
realisation, is upon us. Sterner and 


wilder grows the scenery, and the colours 
are beyond description beautiful. The 
heather, though fading now, has, seen 
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half-discerned Eternity stir within us, 
and our spirits rise to exultation, 

But the note of sadness is soon struck, 
for after we have passed Loch Tulla, a 
lovely little tarn set like a sapphire in 
its crown of mountains, we enter upon 
the moor of Rannoch, beautiful with 
autumn colouring yet drear to a degree 
and backed by mountains whose grandeur 
and loneliness brings home to us the 
littleness of man. Soon the road begins 


DRUMMOND CASTLE AND GARDENS, CRIEFF 


like this in mass, a purple glow; the 
bracken is of burnished gold; and the 
moor grass has tussocks of vivid green 
scattered amid its undertones of bronze. 
Viewed through this vibrant atmosphere 
the Grampians have the blue of fathom- 
less waters, an intensity that thrills ; 
while the shadows that pass across their 
slopes give to them opal tints that make 
us feel unutterable things. Vague 
promptings and unspoken dreams of 


to dip down to where there is a small 
deserted inn and a bridge over a turbu- 
lent stream. Beyond this we turn 
sharply to the left, and, facing westwards, 
we head straight into Glencoe. 

At the entrance to the Pass stands the 
mountain, Stob Dearg—‘‘ The Shepherd 
of the Glen ”—four thousand rugged feet 
of earth and rock. As we pass beneath 
its shadow, a chill seems to penetrate 
our souls. It is as though sudden 
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twilight had fallen on us after a tropical 
day ; and, apart from our knowledge of 
what happened in this sombre spot, we 
feel its elemental tragedy to the full. 
As we plunge down a terrific gradient 
into the dimness of the valley the sun 
is sinking to rest behind its western end 
in a sky of.red and gold. A beam of 
light still lingers on the opposite hills, 
striking across the gloomy chasm and 
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wretches crept back over the mountain 
crests and looked into their valley ? 
Darkness is closing in as we turn our 
car for the homeward journey. Climbing 
slowly round those desperate curves it 
seems to us that the black cliffs have 
increased in size. Threatening and 
terrible they look, with a loneliness that 
appals. At the foot of the valley the 
river Coe hurtles its way seaward, and 


ST. FILLANS AND LOCH EARN 


lending to the piled-up rocks a glow that, 
even’as we look, is fading fast. We think 
of the desolation that visited the defence- 
less Clan on that cold February morning 
more than two centuries ago. Was their 


last sunset such an one as this? And, 
desolate as the place and its environment 
are to us now, what, we ask ourselves, 
must they have been to the survivors of 
the slaughter, when furtively these 


at its edge we dimly see a rough cairn 
of stones, a monument to the slaughtered 
clansmen of long ago. Well does. the 
name Glencoe—*‘ The Glen of Weeping ” 
—fit the Pass. 

One last look over our shoulders as we 
fly from the scene of desolation, back 
over the darkling, silent moor. We have 
a strange feeling of having passed 
through some grim ordeal—experienced 


: 
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for a space great stress of spirit. The 


sky is luminous with afterglow, and the 
black masses of the mountains stand 
sharply outlined against it. The evening 
star gleams above our path, and the 
young moon is beginning very gradually 
to turn the scene to silver. We are glad 
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to have seen Glencoe. And, from having 
dwelt in the unhappy past, the thoughts, 
perhaps, of each one of us are of the 
future : 


“* Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.”’ 


THE PASS OF GLENCOE, ANOTHER VIEW 
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CASTLE MENZIES FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR 


OWNERS 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F-S.A. 


MENZIES CASTLE. 

SELDoM, if ever, has such a notable and 
historic mansion passed by means of the 
auctioneer’s hammer into alien hands as 
the splendid baronial seat of the chief of 
the Menzies clan, Menzies Castle. This 
magnificent estate extending to about 
90,000 acres is now offered for sale by 
the direction of Mr. John Hamilton 
Buchanan, who is the trustee of Lady 
Menzies of Menzies, widow of Sir Neil 
James Menzies, eighth baronet, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley. As we traverse 
this ancient domain, and explore the 
chambers of the ancient castle, the 
ghosts of its former owners, of gallant 
clansmen, of kings and queens, whose 
names survive in the rooms they 
occupied. 


The story of the Clan Menzies is one 
of the romances of Scottish history, and 
would require many a page for its full 


chronicle. Legends weave themselves 
around the early annals of each Scottish 
clan which traces its descent from very 
early times. The Clan Menzies is 
believed to be descended from Magnus, 
King of Scots about 300 B.C., who spent 
much of his later days in the Appin na 
Maynerich, or Vale of Strath Tay. 
Mainus, the fourteenth in descent from 
this. early king, is said to have ruled 
from B.C. 33 to A.D. 29 (there were 
giants in the earth in those days!) and 
to have held his Court at Fortingall, 
where he is believed to have received 
the Roman Ambassador from Cesar 
Augustus. There is, of course, little 
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truth in this story, though there is a 
Roman camp close to the village of 
Fortingall. We are on surer ground 
when we come to the 11th century, after 
the death of Macbeth, as during the 
reign of King Malcolm, the lands of 
Menzies were founded as a barony, with 
the right of the chief to the proud 
designation of ‘‘ The Menzies of Menzies.”’ 
The clan became one of the most powerful 
in Scotland, with abundant followers and 
rich possessions. Its chiefs took a leading 
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Robert the Bruce sojourned with his 
gallant supporters, the Menzies clan, 
who fought valiantly against the English 
and helped Bruce to retake the castles 
throughout Scotland which the first 
two Edwardian Kings of England had 
captured. At Bannockburn they fought, 
in which conflict so disastrous to English 
arms Earl Alexander the Menzies was 
wounded. 

Readers are doubtless familiar with that 
episode in history which occurred after 
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part in all the affairs of the kingdom, 


and were ever foremost in warlike 
adventures. 

The present castle is not the original 
home of the chieftain of the clan. The 
earliest fortalice of the family was 
Comrie Castle which was destroyed by 
fire in 1487, when the Laird of Weem 
moved down to the Tay river and 
erected a house which he called Place of 
Weem. This destroyed Comrie Castle 
was that in which Wallace hid at the 
beginning of the 14th century, and where 


the death of Robert the Bruce. The 
dying hero besought Lord Robert de 
Menzies and Sir James Douglas to carry 
his heart to the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. Nothing loath the gallant 
twain set out on their adventures, and 
loving war, like true Scottish clansmen, 
they did not follow the direct route to the 
Holy Land, but eagerly took part in a 
little conflict that was raging in the 
south of Spain. The fighting was fierce 
against the Moors. Douglas was beset 
by his foes, and in his death struggle with 
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an enemy threw the casket containing 
the heart of Bruce into the midst of the 
Moorish host, shouting, ‘‘ Pass forward.” 
“God will it, Pll do it!’’ was the cry of 
Lord Robert who struck off the Moor’s 
head who had slain his friend, and then 
routed the foe. This was the origin of 
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Orkneys at 
15th century, 
saintship, 


the beginning of the 
and he earned his 
relinquishing his estates to 


his son, becoming a monk and the 
founder of the Auld Kirk at Weem; 
and his son Robert reigned in his stead. 
Those who have studied Scottish history 


ENTRANCE PORCH, CASTLE MENZIES 


the Menzies’ crest and motto, a Moor’s 
head and “ Vil God I Zal.” 

The family produced many heroes, 
statesmen, and stubborn fighters. Sir 
John helped John of Bavaria to gain the 
Prince Bishopric of Liege after a bloody 
battle in which 30,000 were killed. 
Sir David was Governor of the 


know well the extraordinary rivalries, 
contentions, fighting and plundering, that 
were carried on by neighbouring clans. 
The Menzies had powerful rivals in the 
Stewarts of Garth. Sir Robert Menzies 
had scarcely settled down in his new 
abode, when Niel Stewart of Garth, in 
1503, descended upon him with all the 
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forces of the Stewart clan, captured the 
new building, demolished it, and 
carried off poor Sir Robert to an 
uncomfortable dungeon in his castle of 
Garth. It was all very sad and 
distressing. 

But tidings of this high-handed pro- 
ceeding reached the ear of King James 
IV of Scotland, who sent an army to 
punish this daring Neil Stewart, rescued 
the prisoner, and ordered the Stewarts 
to pay a considerable compensation 
to the outraged Menzies. It is doubtful 
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repairs were made, and the castle 
assumed the dignified and imposing 
form which is admired so much to-day. 

In all the fighting of the 16th century 
the clan bravely bore its part, at Flodden 
Field in 1513, so disastrous to the 
Scottish forces, at Solway in 1542, and 
in 1545 and 1547. They were strong 
adherents of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots. She visited Sir Alexander at 
the castle, and presented him with a 
carved oak cabinet and settee. He acted 
as ambassador to the French Court, 
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whether this sum was ever paid, but Sir 
Robert’s sons had the satisfaction of 
dismantling Garth Castle. 

It is satisfactory to have to record 
that not long after this event the two 
families were united by the marriage of 
Sir James Menzies with Barbara Stewart, 
daughter of the Earl of Athol, and so 
the long-protracted feud was ended, and 
the deadly foes became reconciled. Soon 
after its destruction by the Stewarts, the 
castle was restored, between 1571 
and 1577 extensive alterations and 
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endeavouring to arrange a marriage 
between the Queen and the Dauphin. 
She paid another visit to the castle,and 
granted a panel with the Royal Arms of 
Scotland which still appears on the centre 
of the front of the castle. 

In the great Civil War of the 17th 
century the castle played its part. When 
Montrose flashed like a_ whirlwind 
through Scotland on behalf of King 
Charles, Sir Alexander refused to join 
his army, and the castle was besieged in 
1644 and the Strath laid waste. In vain 
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did Montrose try to take the fortress, 
but its chief was captured by the enemy. 
General Monk was here two years later, 
and garrisoned the castle for the king. 
The clan was on the king’s side in the 
later conflicts. Gilbert Menzies was 
slain with the Royal Standard in his 
grasp, and in Cromwell’s “ crowning 
mercy ’’at Worcester, the clan suffered 
severely. When the king enjoyed his 
own again, the sovereign, Charles II., 
visited Castle Menzies, and his cypher 
was put up on the old gate, to com- 
memorate the royal visit. He created 
the chieftain, Sir Alexander, a baronet. 

Still the story of gallant fighting flows 
on. At Killiecrankie in 1689, Sir 
Alexander’s sons fought with General 
Mackay against Dundee, and the General 
during his flight sojourned at the castle, 
garrisoned it, and gave a commission to 
the young chief, Robert Menzies, to form 
an‘independent company of Highlanders. 
This was the origin of that famous regi- 
ment, the Black Watch. The adherence 
of the Menzies to the fortunes of 
the Stuarts proved very disastrous. 
They were out in 1715 and again in 1745 
with Prince Charlie. Some of the clan 
took part in the march to Derby, but 
on the return Archibald Menzies of Shian 
was captured and beheaded, as Sir Walter 
Scott records in Waverley. 

The Duke of Cumberland took 
possession of the castle and garrisoned it, 
forcing Sir Robert and Lady Menzies to 
retire to the old house of Farleyer on the 
estate. The graves at Culloden tell of 
tragic deaths of many of the brave 
clansmen. 

No other wars have disturbed the 
peace of Castle Menzies. Its owners have 
employed themselves in improving the 
estate, planting trees and caring for their 
servants and tenants. Sir John made a 
great fortune in the Indies. In 1840 the 
west wing of the castle was added. 

The grand old castle belongs to the 
type that was usual at the period of its 
erection, about 1500, though many 
alterations were made between the years 
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1571 and 1577. It is constructed on the 
plan of the letter Z, and has square 
towers at the north-east and  south- 
east angles with turrets at the angles 
having cone-shaped roofs. It is an 
immense house and shows the great 
advance that was made at the end of 
the 16th century towards a large open 
mansion which took the place of the 
grim defensive keep of earlier times. 
The principal entrance is in the re- 
entering angle of the south-eastern tower 
and is provided with the usual iron 
yett which is still preserved. The porch 
and door are modern. The ground floor 
is vaulted, the principal rooms being on 
the first floor. You will observe the 
crow-stepped gables, the carved coats- 
of-arms and dormer windows, and the 
walls which are six to seven feet thick. 
Beside the door are some gun holes, 
and the “ branks”’ through which the 
arms of prisoners were fixed. Over the 
door is an escutcheon showing the arms 
of Menzies quartered with those of 
Stewart, recording the healing of the 
dispute between the two clans. You will 
also notice the royal arms granted by 
Queen Mary and the cypher of Charles IT., 
to which allusion has already been made. 
The most interesting rooms are the old 
banqueting hall, now used as the drawing 
room, Queen Mary’s sitting room with 
its Tudor mantelpiece and ceiling, her 
bedroom, the old drawing room with a 
fine ceiling now converted into bed- 
rooms, the bedroom amd hiding place of 
Prince Charlie. Many of the bedrooms 
have small turret chambers adjoining, 
and there are gun cupboards in several 
rooms which contained weapons for the 
defence of the castle in case of a sudden 
attack. 

We have no space left to describe 
the setting of this picture, the gardens 
and grounds, the grouse moor and the 
varied bags that sportsmen obtain. 
There is excellent salmon and trout 
fishing in the rivers Tay and Lyon. 
We have not time to visit the 
villages and the other houses on the 
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estate, the ruins of Comrie Castle, the 
Cross in the centre of the village of Dull, 
the [St. David’s Auld Kirk 0’ Weem, 
and much else that we should like to see. 
When the estate is sold we trust it will 
fall into reverent hands, to be cherished 
as one of the finest of Scottish baronial 
mansions. 


EAst BARSHAM ESTATE. 


Students of domestic architecture are 
well acquainted with the historic old 
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Burford Priory in its ruined state. 
It was a mere shell of a_ house, its 
windows gone, its staircase leaning 
out from the wall. You were bold if 
you tried to ascend it, and were obliged 
to keep close to the wall, or your weight 
would certainly have caused it to fall 
with a crash. By the skill and art of 
Colonel Le Terriere, Burford Priory is 
now a very charming residence. Perhaps 
some one will do the same kind office 
for East Barsham Manor House. 


EAST BARSHAM MANOR 


manor house of East Barsham, as it 
is one of the finest specimens of the brick 
building of the early Tudor period to 
be found in the kingdom. It is, however, 
but a ruin of its former greatness, 
and pleads loudly for some lover of 
ancient buildings to restore its beauty 
and build again its waste places. You 
could not have a better building on 
which to exercise your art and skill. 
Perhaps some readers may remember 


for a 
restorer. Half the house is roofless, and 
its walls broken, while the other half 
has been much altered, though it is still 
in fair repair. The manor has a notable 
history. Soon after the compilation of 
the Doomesday Survey, it was held by 
a family which took its name from the 
place, the De Barshams, until the reign 
of Henry III., when it passed into the 
hands of Roger de Wolterton, and for 
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some time took its name from him,being 
known as Wolterton Manor. I know not 
how long it remained in that family, but 
the Wode or Wood family succeeded, 
and by the marriage of the heiress it 
passed to Sir Henry Fermor in 1495, 
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Two life-sized statues guard the gate 
on each side, and shields of arms are 
displayed. Two coats of arms adorn the 
inside face of the gateway, and a 
crocketed finial embraces what appears 
to be the Tudor rose. The arms of the 


THE GATEWAY, EAST BARSHAM MANOR 


who commenced to build the present 
house which was completed by his son. 

There is a grand old gatehouse built of 
brick, which bears over the Tudor arch 
the Arms of Henry VIII. surmounted by 
the Royal Crown. On each side of this 
are figures of a winged griffon and lion. 


monarch refer to the visit which 
Henry VIII. paid to the house when he 
made a pilgrimage to the shrine of our 
Lady at Walsingham. On each side of 
the archway there was a range of 
buildings for the accommodation of the 
porter and the retainers of the lord, and 
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a room over the arch where doubtless 
the manor court was held; and you can 
still see the stone staircase leading to it. 

Passing through the arch we find our- 
selves in the fore-court of the house, and 
have a view of the imposing front. 
Before us is the dignified porch 
surmounted by the Royal Arms of 
Henry VII., supported by the red dragon 
of Cadwallader and the white greyhound, 
the badge of the House of York, and 
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the fleur-de-lys and other patterns, the 
plinth being adorned with coats of arms, 
the Tudor rose, and busts of Henry VII. 
and his queen Elizabeth of York. The 
eastern part of the old mansion is now 
used as a farm house. 

The story of the manor after the 
completion of the house is soon told. 
The Fermors held it until the reign of 
Charles I., when it passed by marriage 
with an heiress to the Calthorpes, and in 
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the Tudor portcullis. This porch is in 
the form of a tower, with a room over 
the entrance; it is battlemented, and 
has tall pinnacles. There is another 
grand old tower rising to a height of 
above fifty feet, with ornamental turrets 
and pinnacles richly decorated. We 
notice beautifully carved and moulded 
friezes, studded with the Tudor Rose, 
many coats of arms and carved heads, 
and the noble chimneys ornamented with 
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the time of Charles II. to Sir Thomas 
L’Estrange of Hunstanton, who resided 
at Hunstanton, and left the old house 
to take care of itself. On the extinction 
of the baronetcy in 1760, Sir Edward 
Astley became the owner, and it is now 
owned by Sir Delaval Astley, Lord 
Hastings. The estate extends to nearly 
2,000 acres, and will be sold by auction 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley on 
June 18th, at the Crown Hotel 
NO. 
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Fakenham.’ The estate is divided into mansion in the precincts of a cathedral. 
seventeen lots, including several farms Indeed the name “palace” should 
and small holdings. legitimately be assigned only to the 


PLAS NEWYDD. VIEW FROM LIBRARY, LOOKING INTO OLD DRAWING ROOM. 


MATHERN PALACE. residence of the bishop in his cathedral 
An episcopal palace suggests a grand city. But Mathern Palace can claim an 
old castle like Farnham, or some dignified episcopal ownership dating from very 
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early days, and has been in the possession 
of the See of Llandaff for 1,300 years. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners sold it in 
1894 to Mr. H. Avray Tipping, whose 
intimate knowledge of old houses and 
their architectural 
abundantly displayed in the columns of 
Country Life, wherein he has described 
a large number of the best examples. 
It was a happy circumstance that 
Mathern Palace, ruined and desolate, 
should have fallen into the hands of so 


features is so- 
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Messrs. Collins & Collins, who are about 
to sell it by private treaty. 

The architecture of the Palace belongs 
to the early Tudor period. It is built of 
stone and roofed with tiles. Part of the 
house was erected by Bishop de la 
Zouch, but most of it was the work 
of Bishop Miles Salley, who entered 
the See of Llandaff during the opening 
years of the 16th century, and Francis 
Godwin, author of the Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England, added to the house. 
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ardent a lover of old buildings ; and he 
has proved himself worthy of the charge, 
made the house once again a comfortable 
and dignified home, and adorned it with 


all that a knowledge of art and 
architecture and good taste 
accomplish. Mr. Tipping has, however, 
decided to dispose of this old episcopal 


home, and has placed it in the hands of 
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could. 
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Leland visited it and described it as a 
“preaty pyle in Base Venteland.” But 
it fell on evil days, and was in a sad 
state of dilapidation when Mr. Tipping 
undertook its restoration. An admirable 
description is given in Country Life 
(November 19th, 1910), both of the 
history of the Palace and of what the 
restorer has done to convert it into the 
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pleasant country seat which it now is. 
There is an entrance hall and a Tudor 
stone stairway, library, a very charming 
oak parlour, dining room, and many 
other chambers and bedrooms, some of 
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of the house. They comprise beautiful 


stone paved walks and a series of 
terraces with old stone steps, pergolas, 
sunk Dutch gardens, a long grass alley 
with walls of thick yew hedges and cut 


PLAS NEWYDD. 


which retain their late Gothic features. 
As an authority on gardens the owner 
has made them a very attractive feature 


with old fish ponds. 


THE OLD OAK STAIRCASE, 


yew ornaments, herbaceous borders, and 
old English and rock and water gardens 
The whole estate 
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extends to about ten acres. It is situated 
at Chepstow, close to the Severn estuary, 
dividing the counties of Gloucester and 
Monmouth. You can hunt four days a 
week and play golf at Lydney, indeed it 
would be difficult to discover a more 
attractive retreat than the old home of 
the Llandaff bishops. 
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As a “show place” the property is 
famous throughout the world, not only 
on account of the eccentric conduct of 
the old ladies, or of the distinguished 
guests they entertained there, but 


because of the intrinsic character of the 
house and the curiosities it contains. 
It would be a sad pity if these were ever 
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NEwypp, LLANGOLLEN. 

There are few houses that can rival 
in interest the house of the famous 
“Ladies of Llangollen,’ under the 
shadow of the Berwyn Hills, wherein 
the celebrated Miss Sarah Ponsonby 
and Lady Eleanor Butler about a century 
ago lived a retired life, to whose memory 
is attached a strange mystery of 18th 
century politics. This treasure house 
of old furniture, carved oak panelling, 
tapestry, china, old silver and curios, is 
offered forsale by Messrs. Collins & Collins. 


THE GARDEN, SHOWING BARDIC STONES. 


severed from Plas Newydd, and it is 
hoped that the fortunate purchaser of 
the building will not fail to possess 
himself of these treasures which should 
never be separated from their setting. 

The house is a magnificent specimen 
of the “ Magpie ’”’ type of building, the 
old black and white half - timbered 
structures that still abound in Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and the adjacent counties. 
The exterior is covered with exquisite 
carvings of life-sized figures. The 
design on the south-west porch is of 
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the date of Charles I., showing represen- 
tations of the Four Evangelists and their 
emblems. The windows on each side 
this porch are carved with heraldic and 
other devices. Doors and doorways 
from the Llantysilio and Llangollen 
churches, grotesque carved heads from 
Northumberland House, the figure of 
St. Dunstan over a Gothic arch window, 
are some of the remarkable features of 
the front, and the nearness of the 
upright timbers suggests that the house 
was built in the early part of the 16th 
century. 

In the hall there is a beautifully carved 
oak mantelpiece with life-sized figures, 
and the arms of the tribes of Wales 
portrayed in the stained glass windows. 
In nearly all the rooms the windows are 
filled with stained glass, the walls 
panelled in oak and embossed leather 
of the 16th century, the ceilings richly 
decorated, and the mantelpieces made 
of carved oak. In the library the mantel- 


piece appears to be Elizabethan, the 
glass came from Vale Crucis Abbey. 
The tapestry room is hung with work of 


beautiful French origin. In the boudoir 
upstairs there is also some tapestry 
showing a féte Champétre. The old 
house seems to have captured much 
carved oak panelling from other houses 
that have been destroyed. That in 
the staircase is very remarkable and is 
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said to have been brought here from 
Llantysilio Hall. Lady Eleanor’s and 
Miss Ponsonby’s bedrooms are always 
viewed with much interest and curiosity 
by the thousands of visitors who yearly 
inspect Plas Newydd. 

There seems to have been some mystery 
about the “ ladies.’”” We have no space 
in which to tell their story. Why 
did they fashion secret entrances to 
rooms? Why did they receive a 
considerable pension from the Govern- 
ment ? What service did they render ? 
Their house was no hermit’s cell. It is 
placed on the great North Road. They 
were in touch with all that was going on 
in London and Dublin. They had a 
vast correspondence in English, Irish, 
French and Italian. Perhaps some one 
will solve this mystery some day. At 
any rate the great Duke of Wellington, 
Edmund Burke, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame de Genlis and her daughter 
“Pamela” all visited here, and also 
the husband of the latter: lady, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, when the price of 
£1,000 was set on his head, who, seeing 
a shadow pass the window, fled into the 
night through a china cupboard which 
was really a secret door. 

With this visit to the interesting house, 
haunted by the memories of the two 
“ladies ’’ in their quaint habits, we must 
leave our quest this month. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 


NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ”’) 


A SEASON OF EXTREMES AND 
CONTRASTS. 


In every detail of feminine and fashion- 
able dress this Spring, there are so 
many entirely, not to say, startlingly, 
different styles from which to make 
choice, that, save for the tailor-made 
suit, which is, of course, such an 
urgent necessity of the moment, 
that no procrastination is possible, 
the vast majority of women have not 
as yet succeeded in making up their 
minds as to which form of attire 
they will definitely adopt. 

For such extremes meet in Fashion’s 
favour as the trouser skirt and the 


flounced skirt; and then again you 
can be proclaimed as equally up-to-date 
by means of a skirt which hangs in close, 
fine pleats from waist to hem, or by 
another where an outstanding crinoline 
tunic accentuates the slenderness of 
the under-draperies, while you have the 
further chance of reverting to “the 
eighties,” and donning a dress whose 
draperies simulate the dear departed, 
and hitherto unlamented, bustle ! 

It is just the same, too, with the 
coats—they are often of the most 
abbreviated bolero form, but also, and 
almost as frequently, their basque is 
considerably extended, and in many 
cases an added length is simulated by 
what is actually an addition to the skirt— 
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in the way of a tunic which faithfully 
follows the curves of the coat basque. 
Nor is there much to choose between 
either the number, or the smartness, of 
the coats which are made with and 
without belts, and which have up- 
standing or shawl collars; again if you do 
not favour the plaids which made such 


THE SMART SIMPLICITY STYLE 
OF HEADGEAR 


a flying start that at first it seemed 
they must win the race for popularity 
then you can stake your smartness on 
the stripes, which, after creeping up 
almost unobserved, are now running 
neck to neck with the former favourite. 

The new millinery, in its turn, offers 
just the same choice of contrasts, there 
being still many closely fitting shapes 
as well as those whose brims take the 
most aspiring and unexpected curves 
above a bandeau which tilts them to a 
still more acute angle. 
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As witness those pictured and pretty 
creations, the Leghorn hat at first 
curving demurely downwards over the 
forehead in the way which distinguishes 
the dainty little Watteau models, though 
then, at the back, it takes a sudden and 
surprising sweep, which gives reason 
for its naming as the “ oyster shell” 
model. Its lining is, in this case, of 
black velvet, and ribbon to match is 
gathered into many loops on_ the 
bandeau while, for its outward adorn- 
ment, there are just two bunches of 
softly shaded pink roses, and green 
grasses. Altogether a very fascinating 
affair, and one which you will surely find 
becoming if you further—or, rather, 
first—pay the flattery of imitation to 
the accompanying cotffure. 

As to the other jaunty little hat of 
blue and old gold plaid silk, with a 
brim lining of plain blue taffetas (velvet 
though very becoming near the face, 
being too much of a dust-trap for 
the more ‘“ knock-about”’ type of 
millinery), its simplicity is made most 
distinctively smart by the addition, 
and the arrangement, of those two tall 
quills of shaded blue, just tipped with 
gold. Any number of still simpler 
“pull-on” hats, as they are very aptly 
described, are being made in silk or 
satin, plain or plaid, with just a couple 
of tiny wings, a wee bunch of 
flowers, or a cluster of fruit, placed ina 
sufficiently unassuming position to make 
it possible to lean back comfortably 
in the train or motor, or to throw an 
all-enveloping veil over the headgear. 

Sometimes, however, these practical 
considerations will be forgotten for the 
sake of the piquancy of a couple of long, 
outward-curving quills, formed of the 
same plaid silk as the hat itself, and 
lined with the plain taffetas, which 
makes a further appearance on the 
tiny slightly upturning brim. And some 
very attractive and withal quite simple 
effects are secured by a trimming of 
say black leaves, on a small white straw 
hat, underlined also with black, while 
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uprising at the back is a high bow of 
the ‘“‘ metallic ” black silk ribbon, which 
has the curious shimmer of gun- 
metal, a line of red cherries dividing 
the glossy black foliage, and bringing 
a pretty touch of brightness into the 
“magpie ’’ scheme of colouring. On 
the other hand, white leaves, massed 
round the crown of a black straw hat 
are of very pretty effect, more especially 
when one scarlet poppy is set in the 
midst of their shimmering whiteness, 
this blossom, you must know, being 
actually fashioned of a very supple 
make of patent leather ! 


But even this pales into insignificance 
as a novelty, before a bouquet of little 
flowers, modelled in delicately coloured 
glass—mauve, white, rose, and blue— 
which is fastened against a Saxe blue 
ribbon on a Plateau hat of tlleul tinted 
straw. 


So that, what with all these different 
and decorative varieties of flowers and 
fruit, silken and satin ribbons of every 
possible patterning and width, and other 
ribbons which are formed of strands of 
brightly coloured straw or closely 
clustered jet bugles—there is a sufficient 
variety of trimmings, as well as of 
shapes, to provide just the right 
hat for every wearer, more especially 
as, though brilliant colours do of 
course, predominate, there is also a 
great vogue just now for the more 
subdued but very smart shadings of 
brown. The alliance of black and 
brown is also to be recommended to 
everyone who wants a_ thoroughly 
serviceable and becoming and _ very 
distinctive costume and hat. 


A PRETTY AND PRACTICAL VEIL. 


Also worth making a note of (as this 
will surely lead to a purchase, and much 
resulting satisfaction) is a new veil, 
which is bound across the bottom with 
black velvet ribbon, and provided with 
stud fasteners, so that it can be clipped 
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round the neck when it has been 
adjusted, and remain in perfect position 
until it is desired to lift the filmy net, 
when a mere touch releases it, the 
subsequent rearrangement being just 
as simple. 


And what an improvement this is 
on the ordinarily precarious and trouble- 
some hair-pin fastening must be 
immediately and sufficiently obvious 
to make every woman eager to secure 
one or two of these very practical, and 
also pretty, things. 


The newest lace veils are also so 
shaped in circular form as to make them 
much more convenient to arrange, as 
well as considerably more becoming 
in wear, only a very light patterning 
being permitted over the face part. 
Then the flowers and scrolls, cluster 
closely together to form a_ bordering 


THE PIQUANT PLATEAU HAT 


which follows the curve of the veil, and 
narrows at the tapering ends which 
fit so neatly inside, or over, the hat 
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brim, and save the wearer from the 
troublesome task of finding a_hiding- 
place for any amount of superfluous 
material. 


A FACE IN A FRAME. 


Quite a quaint and pretty conceit, 
too, is the making of a veil with an oval 
centrepiece of very fine net, on which 
just one ‘“‘ beauty spot ” of black velvet 
is affixed low down at one side. So that, 
as the surrounding net is of much more 


A NOVEL DESIGN FOR A WAISTCOAT BLOUSE 


definite patterning, the face looks as 
if it were set in a frame—and if it be a 
pretty face, gains something of the 
dainty charm of a miniature. 
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The neckwear novelties are also very 
attractive and make it quite easy and 
economical to bring any blouse or 
shirt right up-to-date, by means of the 
addition of a ‘‘ Medeci” or “ Tudor ”’ 
collar of fine lawn or muslin or double 
net, the former being, perhaps, the 
more desirable, because the more adapt- 
able, as the turn-over at the back can 
be either moderated .or increased to 
almost any extent. Very often, too, 
these dainty white things are allied 
to waistcoat fronts of the Roman 
striped silk, or satin ribbons, which pro- 
vide the aforementioned most dangerous 
and decorative rivalry for the plaid- 
patterned fabrics and trimmings. Their 
colourings are brilliant, not to say 
daring, to a degree, and so a certain 
discretion is necessary in their use, 
though, of course, there are somewhat 
less assertive schemes which permit of 
the striped fabric being used for the entire 
coat, with the contrast and _ relief 
of a plain skirt, and sometimes this. 
arrangement will be exactly reversed 
with equally good results. 


STUDIES IN STRIPES. 


Coatees of striped taffetas look 
particularly smart with plain silk skirts, 
arranged probably with a tunic-basque 
cut in the form of a godet flounce. 
A contrast of fabrics, as well as of 
patterning, is sometimes adopted with 
excellent effect, as for example when a 
skirt of striped taffetas in blue, white 
or yellow colouring is allied to a coat of 
yellow cloth, with a collar of the taffetas 
and a narrow central insertion of the 
stripes in the cross-over belt effect 
of cloth. 

Imagine, too, the smartness of a 
little gown of grey taffetas whose 
stripes, of lime green and amber, are 
arranged to form a series of Vandykes 
in the centre of the draped skirt, an 
upstanding collar of white net, and a 
swathed waistbelt of silk in that same 
delicate shade of green providing the 
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simple but pretty trimming; and for 
its outdoor completion there is a short 
coatee of black satin, with turn-back 
cuffs of the plaid silk and a plain lining 
to match the waist-band. 

Or if ycu want the stripes to take a 
more subservient position, you, can for 
example, have a long-sleeved corsage of 
prune, violet, green, brown, and blue 
taffetas over which the dark blue silk 
of the triple tunic skirt is drawn up, 
pinafore fashion, and the possibilities 
of exactly the opposite arrangement 
can be well represented by a gown where 
the elbow sleeves and the simply draped 
skirt are of powder blue taffetas, the 
loose over-corsage being of striped silk 
in soft shadings of violet, green, old 
rose, blue, and yellow, and its folds being 
eventually drawn downwards, beneath 
the swathed blue belt, to form a deeply 
pointed tunic drapery at either side. 

In the coat and skirt costumes, too, 
the striped silk will often line the 
‘upstanding collar and form waistcoat 
fronts, and possibly, too, a deeply 
swathed sash belt. One very smart 
and somewhat military looking new 
model is in chalk-white face cloth, the 
coat-like corsage opening over a waist- 
coat of brown, red and white striped 
silk, and then fastening together with 
cross-over scarf ends, which are drawn 
round to the back, above the tunic 
basque, knotted loosely and finished off 
with tasselled ends. The white cloth 
is further turned back with revers of 
black satin edged with a band of the 
silk, sufficiently wide to bring all the 
stripes and the colourings into view, 
and for the completion of the costume 
you may like to know that the black 
golosh boots with white uppers (which 
some people, however, think particularly 
ugly) were ordered, as also a brown and 
black hat. 

Even the semi-sports coat has suc- 
cumbed to the influence, and the smartness 
of stripes, and you will find a charmingly 
soft and loose affair of, say, sage green 
Duvetyn, provided with a scarf or 
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hood collar of striped taffetas in 
three different and rather daringly con- 
trasted shades of green, blue, dahlia red, 
and black, the same silk being used to 
form a broadly swathed sash, which holds 
in the fulness of the coat low down 
above the hips, and then ties in a big 
bow directly in front. 


THE FASHIONABLE SILK GOWN IN ITS 
MOST FASCINATING ASPECT 
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THE TAFFETAS GOWN. 


This particularly prominent and in- 
creasingly popular position for the striped 
sash bow is, you see, a distinctive feature 
of the little silk gown of the sketch, 
whose further claims to notice and 
novelty consist in the upward draping 


THE NEW SPORTS COAT 


at Aquascutum Ltd. 


of the skirt at the back, and the extent 
—and also the transparency—of the 
under-petticoat of lace and chiffon. 
Somehow one always feels inclined to 
speak of these silken gowns by that 
diminutive and rather endearing term— 
which is, indeed, a proof of, and, at the 
same time, the reason for, their popu- 
larity! Another is the fact that these 
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taffetas frocks can be, and often are, 
exceedingly simple, and therefore much 
more becoming than the many over- 
elaborated creations of this season, and 
if so be that you have a coatee or corsage 
cut quite loosely, with armholes extend- 
ing to the waist-line; sleeves carried to 
the wrist and there finished off with a 
little frilling of lace, or a cuff of em- 
broidered lawn; a long narrow collar 
to match, fastening together into the 
waist-band, with its butterfly-like and 
buckled bow in front; the skirt being 
just draped into a pannier-like fulness 
on the hips and kept quite narrow about 
the ankles—then you can be sure of 
being smart enough for almost any 
occasion during the next few months. 

And indeed it will be most wise to 
wear your taffetas, or any other new 
gown, as frequently as possible, so that 
you may get full value out of it, even if 
some other sudden and complete change 
of fashion limits its usefulness, or at any 
rate its up - to - dateness, to one_ brief 
season. 


THE WAISTCOAT BLOUSE. 


If you are wanting inspiration for 
the design of the new waistcoat blouse 
which is a special favourite of fashion 
just now, the picture will provide it ; 
as a suggestion for one successful 
colour scheme I would mention antique 
blue charmeuse patterned with a Baskt- 
like device of roses, whose lime-green 
shading is repeated in the plain waist- 
coat and cuffs. The buttons, which 
provide such a decorative finish, as well 
as fastening, should be made of the soft 
blue charmeuse, the weird little rose 
blooming out on the centre of one of the 
two buttons which are hung together, 
like cherries, on a silken cord through 
round buttonholes. 

But while it is of course exceedingly 
effective in this particular and quaintly- 
patterned fabric, the design is, in itself, 
sufficiently good to bear copying in a 
simpler self-coloured broché crépe de Chine 
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with just a plain satin, in a paler or deeper 
shade, or some different colour altogether, 
for the making of the waistcoat fronts. 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT SPORTS COAT. 


Whatever you may or may not indulge 
in, however, a new sports coat is an all- 
important necessity whose claims every 
Badminton reader will surely and gladly 
admit, more especially with a faithful 
portrait of a particularly smart and 
withal practical model to attract your 
attention, and make you realise the 
difference between the models of this 
Spring and the last. 

Another point in favour of this pic- 
tured coat is its connection with the 
name of “ Aquascutum Ltd.”—a name 
of fame all the world over, one, 
primarily, perhaps, associated with 
raincoats, which, as being made in a pure 
wool material, hygenically and efficiently 
waterproofed, can be, and are, put to 
countless other uses than actual wet 
weather wear, when, however, they are 
always ready to prove that they are 
thoroughly protective as well as smart. 

And indeed, in the best interests of 
your health as well as your appearance 
it will be well that you should remember 
the firm in this particular and important 
connection, and have all that they can 
do for you further impressed upon you 
by a study of their new catalogue, which 
only awaits your asking—on a postcard, 
addressed to 100, Regent Street—to be 
sent to you promptly and post free. 

This sports coat, moreover, represents 
another phase of their skill, and your 
needs; its beautifully light and soft 
fabric being available in colourings of all 
kinds, both the more subdued varieties 
which always remain in favour, and also 
those most brilliant flame and orange and 
green and blue and purple shadings for 
which there is a special vogue this season. 
Just the right length, too, this coat for 
sporting wear, and the cut of the sleeves 
also helps to ensure freedom of move- 
ment, the big patch pockets and the low 
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loose belt being details which, of course, 
proclaim the up-to-dateness of the model 
—and its wearer—and I may just men- 
tion that there is nothing in the price of 
this, or any other ‘‘ Aquascutum ”’ pro- 
duction, to prevent those inclined—or 


THE ‘‘GRAFTON ’ .WATERPROOF COAT 


at J. Cr Cording s. 


forced !—to study economy, from adding 
it to their possessions. 

The same model is also copied 
exactly in the special and rainproof 
“ Aquascutum” fabrics, in which you 
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can, moreover, obtain complete sporting 
and country costumes, cut and tailored 
with the perfection which makes even 
the simplest styles distinctive. 


What an invaluable possession such a 
costume would be to every sportswoman, 
to be sure! while as you can’t have too 
much of so good a thing as “Aquascutum”’ 
fabrics and tailoring, it should also be 
made known as widely as possible that 
smart town suits are also turned out at 
100, Regent Street—one in dark blue 
with a braid-bound cutaway coat fasten- 
ing with just one button over a tan 
waistcoat being an excellent example of 
another type of tailor-made which plays 
an important part in the well-dressed 
woman’s outfit. 


Finally, in case you want an extra 
warm wrap for motor or steamer wear, 
your requirements are provided for 
beforehand by the “ Eiderscutum ”’ coat, 
whose name is indeed, pleasantly sugges- 
tive of its delightfully cosy qualities. 


FISHING FASHIONS AND COMFORTS. 


And now, in case our cover design has 
inspired, or re-awakened, your interest in 
fishing, and because, too, this particular 
pastime demands very special protection 
in the way of attire, as well as patience 
of temperament, let me remind you that 
J. C. Cording & Co., the famous water- 
proofers, of 19, Piccadilly, W., are ready 
to provide you with all the necessary 
and perfectly protective attire, of which 
here are two important items for your 
immediate consideration. 


The coat—the “ Grafton’? by name— 
is an admirable example of the water- 
proof wraps, well cut and tailored, and 
as attractive as they are practical, which 
are, of course, a leading speciality of the 
firm, and an indispensable adjunct to 
every woman’s outfit though, of course 
to the “ out-of-door” type, and the 
sportswoman in particular, they are even 
more important. So that this same 
“ Grafton ” will do good service on many 
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occasions other than fishing expeditions, 
just as will also those “‘ Idstone ”’ water- 
proof boots, inasmuch as every one has, 
at some time or the other, to face the 
discomforts—and the actual danger to 
health unless they are well-shod and 
protected from chill—of a long tramp 
through wet roads or fields. But with a 
pair of these splendid boots in your 
possession you are ready for anything 
and everything in the way of either 
weather or sport, for they are absolutely 
waterproof from the tip of their toe to 
the top of the tongue, a film of pure 
rubber being carried between the outer 
and lining leathers throughout the boot ; 
this special and clever arrangement also 
preventing any weightiness, and therefore 


THE ‘**IDSTONE’’ WATERPROOF BOOT 
at J. C. Cording’s 


making the boot quite possible and com- 
fortable for general walking and country 
wear as well as special occasions. 

But then, of course, if you are a very 
keen sportswoman you will also need, fcr 
wading purposes, a pair of Cording’s 
special long fishing boots, which, being 
entirely hand-sewn, are wonderfully 
durable, and not only very shapely 
in appearance, but very adaptable, 
inasmuch as they can be turned 
down to serve as knee boots, and their 
wearer can walk in them to the scene 
of action, wherefore, for women in 
particular, they are naturally preferred to 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES 


fishing stockings and brogues. One 
further point, too, must be noted—and 
will then surely be appreciated — in 
connection with their making. 

The tendency to “lift’’ at the heel 
which is sometimes a drawback to boots 
which do not lace, is, in their case, 
entirely obviated by a buckled strap, 
which is positively, too, a smart addition 
to the boot. 

Then of course Cording’s Norfolk 
coat and skirt costume in waterproof 
cloth is the ideal wear for fishing, shoot- 
ing, or golfing, inasmuch as it is willingly 
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donned in even just doubtful weather, 
and no harm can come to its wearer 
should this develop into a day of deluge. 
And to know that you are looking quite 
smart—as well as feeling most comfort- 
able—even in such trying climatic con- 
ditions, is a pleasant experience which 
you should not miss. 

But, indeed, Cording’s catalogue can 
show every sportswoman just how she 
can most successfully combine true 
smartness and protective comfort, and 
consequently, and obviously, you must 
all write to 19, Piccadilly, for a copy. 
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A GLORIOUS VIEW WAS FOUND BY THE OWNER OF THE DAIMLER ‘ TWENTY,” ILLUSTRATED 


ABOVE. 


TAKEN A FORTNIGHT AGO, THE PICTURE SHOWS A SCENE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


OF ASHOW, WARWICKSHIRE 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


THE LADY I HAVE been trying to think 


DRIVER of an apposite rendering of 
the saying which deals with 
thieves falling out. Certainly, it seems 
very ungallant, when one comes to think 
of it. What I mean, is, that when the 
experts have agreed that the ladies are 
unfit to handle a car, that they will never 
acquire the necessary nerve, that Provi- 
dence never intended they should drive, 
and several other equally unsound reasons, 
then will they—the ladies—flock to the 
driving schools in numbers like unto 


the swarm at a tango tea, or whatever 
the modern equivalent of that diversion 
may happen to be. 

Several prominent gentlemen have 
been assuring us lately that our comrades 
of the other sex are something of a terror 
on the roads. If memory serves rightly, 
most of these gentlemen are somewhat 
advanced in years. Possibly, when a 
man has turned the corner of say, fifty, 
he objects to piling his new £500 car up 
the bank in order that a lady piloting 
her 8h.p. two-seater may wobble past. 


| 
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But come, come, sirs! what do we do 
when any other road obstruction causes 
delay to our imperial progress ? Why, 
we slow down, and, if necessary, stop 
until the danger is past. We don’t sit 
down and write letters to the papers 
regarding the danger of the untamed 
youth in charge of a car. No, we curse 
him, drop into second, and let him go. 
We -cannot claim that all women are 
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and lubrication, and clutch, and gear- 
box, and cooling are gone, never to 
return. More’s the pity! Manufacturers 
are catering specially for the lady driver. 
They are building cars for her particular 
benefit, and she is seizing advantage of 
the opportunity in order to do her 
shopping, and to take out her friends 
and to run down to. town and the links. 
What difficulty does the little Swift, or 


OWING TO THE ACTIVITIES OF THE MILITANT WOMEN, THE AUSTIN EMPLOYEES ARE NOW WITHOUT 


A LIBRARY. 


AN AUSTIN OWNER SENDS THIS PICTURE OF THE RUINS. 


HOW MUCH THE CAUSE HAS 


PROGRESSED IN CONSEQUENCE IT IS HARD TO SAY, 


unsuited to be drivers forsooth, because 
some few are a little inclined to be wobbly 
on the road. 

For weal or woe we must make up our 
minds that the lady driver will be seen 
on the roads in increasing number. 
There is no really good reason why this 
should not be so. Driving a modern 
car is a rather tame adventure. The 
good old days of adventure with ignition, 
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the Humberette, or the Singer, offer a 


lady driver? Is there any reason why 
a woman should not handle a Rover, or 
a Darracq? Assuredly not. Very well, 
then! 
* * * * * 

ROAD SIGNS The old game of baiting 

the motoring associations 
is not indulged in, at present, to any- 
thing like the same extent as was the 
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case a year or so ago. There can be few 
users of the road who have not received 
direct benefit time 4nd time again from 
the A.A., and the R.A.C. In the Motor 
Club a day or so ago, a well-known 
member was holding forth in a very 
interesting manner. 

“T pay my A.A. sub.” he said, “ with 
the money which I save by not buying 
petrol.” 
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basis upon which Automobile 
Association and Motor Union works in 
connection with the safeguarding of the 
roads. Signs are supplied on application 
if, in the opinion of the A.A., the condi- 
tions warrant the erection of some 
warning device. Where the danger is 
obvious to the reasonable driver, how- 
ever, such precaution is not necessary, 
as a multiplication of warning signs 


THE HEAVIEST TRIAL IS UNDOUBTEDLY THE SWEDISH WINTER RUN. 


HERE IS THE 


SHELSLEY-MODEL CROSSLEY WHICH PUT UP A VERY FINE PERFORMANCE FOR ITS MAKERS 


He was, of course, asked for an 
explanation. 

“Tn this way,” he continued. ‘“ My 
sense of locality is wretched. If it is at 
all possible to lose the way, I can be 
relied upon to doit. The scouts save me 
from travelling many a long mile out 
of my intended route, and that means 
a saving of petrol sufficient, I calculate, 
during the year to pay the sub.” 

Many readers of the Badminton will, 
no doubt, be interested to know the 


would greatly minimise their effective- 


ness. For instance, where a cross-road 
or junction is out of view, but a direction 
sign is visible, there is no necessity for 
any further indication. In the same way 
there is no need for a dangerous corner 
sign where an indication of the radius or 
angle of the corner can be obtained from 
the angle of the road, unless the available 
width for vehicles diminishes, or the 
radius becomes less than is apparent. 
The signs should be erected at a 
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minimum distance of 50 and a maximum 
of 100 yards from the point of danger. 
The face of the plate should be at right 
angles to the line of oncoming traffic 
so as to be easily readable a good distance 
before it is reached. 

The A.A. does not supply the posts 
nor erect the signs. It will greatly 
assist the A.A. if, when applications are 
made, full particulars are sent, together 
with a clear description of the locus in quo 
so that the point in question may easily 
be identified. It should also be stated 
whether the authorities have given 
consent for the erection of signs, and if 
so, whether they will provide the 
necessary posts or standards. Whenever 
possible a sketch, map, or tracings should 
be enclosed with the application. 


* * * 


THE D.F.P. CAR It was whilst on a visit 

to Manchester that I 
had an opportunity of trying the D.F.P. 
car. A policeman on point duty suggested 
as we passed him that the initials 
indicated “‘ Devils for petrol.” We felt 
called upon to remonstrate and for that 
purpose pulled up. 

“ This car,’ I said, “is a 12—15 h.p., 
if you know what that is. There were 
two gallons of petrol put into the tank 
when she left the premises of Manchester 
Autocars, Ltd., and she has done just 
over 45 miles. In this case, my son, the 
‘information supplied ’ is distinctly un- 
reliable.” 

“ That’s all right, Sir,” he said, “I 
know the old bus well enough. I used 
to be at Brooklands myself, and I saw 
her do a bit of record breaking down 
there.” 


ALTHOUGH PRESENTING A SCENE OF CONFUSION TO THE UNTRAINED EYE, THE MODERN 

CAR WORKSHOP WORKS TO A LIMIT OF 1/1000TH PART OF AN INCH, AND SO ALL SPARE 

PARTS CAN IMMEDIATELY BE PLACED INTO POSITION WITHOUT ALTERATION. THE 
PICTURE SHOWS A SECTION OF THE VAUXHALL WORKS AT LUTON, 
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THE CADILLAC IS REGARDED AS BEING THE MOST ADVANCED CAR OF IQI4. 


SO FAR AS DESIGN, AT 


ANY RATE, IS CONCERNED THE TWO-SPEED BACK-AXLE, IS, PERHAPS, THE LEADING FEATURE, 


That stop cost one shilling. 

The D.F.P. has been on the English 
market now for something like five years, 
and although she has earned a fine 
reputation amongst the select few, she 
is not so well known to the general public 
as the general all-round excellence of the 
design and workmanship put into her 
entitle her to. The maker, who has had 
an extensive experience in the building 
of light chassis, has confined his activities 
to the production of the type of car on 
which his knowledge has chiefly been 
gained. It costs more to make a good 
light car than to make a good large one, 
for it is not a difficult matter to obtain 
a large price for a good large car, whereas 
it is quite another matter to obtain a 
proportionally large price for a small car, 
no matter how good it may be. It is not 
a difficult matter to build a reliable car, 
that will last for a great length of time, 
given that the parts can be made heavy 
enough ; or to make a fast car if the 
various parts be made light at the 


sacrifice of strength. Fuel consumption 
can be given up for speed, and comfort 
to durability. 


The good designer, of course, 
endeavours to combine these various 
points and to obtain the advantages of 
all whilst sacrificing none. 


In general design the cars of this maker 
have remained the same, from year to 
year, without any serious constructional 
changes being made—sufficient proof 
that the manufacturer is satisfied with 
the performances put up. The 
12—15 h.p. model was first introduced 
in 1912. With the exception of detail 
improvements, the chassis is virtually 
the same for this year. And yet a few 
weeks ago a similar car cleared all the 
records for its class at Brooklands. 


In class B (for cars having engines 
with a capacity of 2048c.c.) the 12 h.p. 
D.F.P., 4-cylinder, 70mm. by 130mm., 
beat all the records in its class, setting 
up new records as follows: half-mile, 
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89.7 m.p.h.; kilometre, 89.26 m.p.h. ; 
mile, 87.7 m.p.h. 

I like the car very much indeed, for 
she has constructional points that cannot 
fail to appeal to the engineer. The four- 
cylinder engine is cast en bloc ; the gear- 
box gives four forward speeds and a 
reverse ; the enclosed propellor shaft 
has a completely enclosed universal joint 
at the forward end, and a plunging joint 
at the rear. All the brakes are quickly 
adjustable ; the springs are long and 
broad; the frame is well stayed; the 
front axle is a sound job, and the lubrica- 
tion system is efficient. 


* * * * * 


THE SWEDISH It is generally agreed that 
TRIALS the Swedish Winter Trials 
organized by the Royal 

Swedish Automobile Club are, on the 
whole, the most severe on record. In 
all, 62 cars entered, and 60 started 
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this year. After struggling with 1,282 
kilos. of vile roads, 21 machines finished 
the course, the remainder being com- 
pulsorily retired by various causes. Fuel 
was only allowed to be placed in the 
tanks at the official replenishment 
stations. During the run no repairs of 
any kind were allowed without the loss 
of marks, and even the use of an oil-can 
was forbidden. A petrol consumption 
test which had been arranged was 
abandoned, for what reason I could not 
ascertain. 

All the cars were fitted with spades, 
ropes, hauling tackle, etc. The heavier 
cars started first and, the roads being deep 
in mud at the commencement owing to 
the mild weather immediately preceding 
the trials, ruts were quickly made which 
allowed the following cars to sink more 
than axle deep. 

Mile after mile was covered by some 
of the competing machines on first and 


THE 11.9 H.P. SWIFT HAS NONE OF THE ‘‘ TOY ”” APPEARANCE WHICH IS THE DISTINGUISHING 


FEATURE OF MANY LIGHT CARS. 
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THE OWNER OF THIS 25 H.P. VAUXHALL IS A WHEAT FARMER IN MANITOBA, HE HAS 
HAD A BUFFER CAR FITTED TO PREVENT DAMAGE TO THE FRONT OF THE CAR 


second gear. To stop for a moment 
meant sinking deeply into the mud, and 
hours of strenuous labour in the attempt 
to haul clear. Hard luck was experienced 
by some of the competitors who were 
held up and sunk by reason of other 
machines being held up in mud, taking 
the crown of the road, and so preventing 
following cars from getting past. 

England was represented by three 
cars. These consisted of a 15h p. 
Shelsley Crossley Model; a 15h.p. Colonial 
Napier; and a 14h.p. Foy Steele. 
Owing to being badly bogged on the 
way only one—the Napier—finished the 
trial. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that no mechanical trouble was 
experienced in spite of the gruelling that 
the drivers subjected their cars to in the 
desperate endeavour to extricate the 
machines from the mud. In the case 
of the Crossley, for example, it was 
necessary to wait for three days before 
the weather conditions were sufficiently 
satisfactory to allow of the cars’ being 
removed from the bog with the aid 
of horses. 


FABRIQUE NATIONALE Withaname such 
D’ARMES DE GUERRE as the above, it is 
hardly to be 
wondered at that it should have been 
considered advisable to shorten the name 
of the car itself to the ‘‘ F.N.” It is only 
quite recently that I was afforded an 
opportunity of trying the latest product 
of this French factory. Years ago, a very 
favourite occupation for a wet—or any 
other kind of—afternoon, was to dis- 
mantle the engine of an old 4-cylinder 
“F.N.” motor-cycle. That particular 
engine is still lying about somewhere in 
the workshop and would, I verily believe, 
give better service even now than some 
engines that I wot of. 
It was in a big Provincial town that 
I met Mr. A. E. Gelder, who is the general 
manager in England for the ‘“ F.N.” 
cars, and he was looking extremely 
pleased with himself. The cause of his 
satisfaction was waiting outside the 
hotel. She was a very neat, fish-tailed 
two-seater car. I booked her at once 
for a week-end some time ahead. Only 
an agent bought her the day before, and 
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they had to go and get a half-finished 
car from the body-builders in order not 
to upset my arrangements. I was in the 
North at the time, and wired Gelder to 
have her left for me at Mitchell’s garage 
in Wardour Street. From somewhere— 
I fancy that it must have been one of the 
antique shops in the Soho region—they 
dug out what they were pleased to call 
a body. Anyhow, it is not important. 
A letter of instructions was sent with 
the car, together with an explanatory 
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that my fancy did not alight on a big 
Daimler that night, or trouble would 
have been looming in the offing for 
somebody. 

The arrangement of the gate was 
strange to me. I had not the slightest 
idea as to the setting of the throttle. In 
short, it has never happened that I have 
taken out a car so utterly strange to me. 
And she ran for over 250 miles without 
a hitch. Now that means a lot! It 


THE 15 H.P. MASS PAIGE CAR IS FITTED WITH ENGINE STARTER AND ELECTRIC-LIGHTING 


SET, 


booklet, and a note asking the garage 
people to deliver the car to me on 
production of my card. 

The time was very close on midnight. 
I had travelled close on 300 miles during 
the day, and possibly my temper was a 
little frayed. They assured me that 
no car of that description had been left 
forme. I found her in the garage, lighted 
the lamps and took her out without 
signature. The instructions were not 
even handed over. Perhaps it is as well 


IT SELLS COMPLETE FOR {£260 


means that there was no possibility of 
nursing her little weaknesses. 

Here you will find reproduced the 
sketch which was to “ put me wide.” 
Not very elaborate you will admit. But 
as I say, it did not reach me. And so it 
was the more satisfactory that no trouble 
of any kind was experienced. A range of 
from 4 to 55 m.p.h., on top, with a con- 
sumption of 22 point something m.p.g., 
can hardly be regarded as other than 
satisfactory. 
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PETROL How long is it now since we first 
decided that we had a definite 
grievance against the monopolists ? 
Personally, I remember the _ shock 
occasioned when the news was broken one 
fine morning that in future fuel for the 
old Minerva cycle, with the surface 
carburettor, was to be 10d. a gallon. 
Since that time much water has slipped 
along under the bridges, but the cry of 
pained surprise continues much as it 
ever was. 
And then, for a brief space, we held 
our breath as the champions of benzol 
entered the lists on our behalf. Alas, 


THE ‘“F.N.” 
TO A STRANGE DRIVER. 
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the price of petrol, to the amount of 
£30, a capital of £6,000,000 could be 
raised. This would enable sufficient 
oil-fields to be acquired to render 
the new concern a very ‘formidable 
competitor to the existing trusts. In 
eighteen months, says the sponsor of the 
scheme, given that-it be intelligently 
worked and handled, it should be 
possible to purchase petrol for a price 
of ls. 2d. as against ls. 9d. per gallon, 
thus showing a saving of 30 per cent. on 
every gallon taken. Failure would mean 
a loss of £30 to each investor—not a very 


’ ruinous sum it must be admitted. 


COMPANY KINDLY SUPPLIED A SKETCH LIKE THIS TO EXPLAIN THE CONTROLS 
WHATEVER THE DRAUGHTSMANSHIP MAY BE, THE IDEA CERTAINLY 


HAS SIMPLICITY TO COMMEND IT, 


relief seems to be as far away as ever 
it was! Why should it be that the 
appointment of a committee seems to 
crush the heart out of every promising 
scheme ? Now, in our despair, we return 
again to our early fuel. Why not a 
co-operative scheme foracquiring oil-fields 
on behalf of the private user, asks a 
well-known writer in a contemporary of 
standing? On an estimate of there 
being 200,000 motorists in the British 
Isles, each of whom, it may be presumed, 
would be willing to become financially 
interested, in a scheme for reducing 


The vested interests which such a 
company would be up against are 
enormous. But something must be done, 
that we are all agreed on. Obviously we 
cannot go on for ever paying an 
increasing price for fuel, and from all 
present indications another rise in cost 
will shortly be announced. The writer 
quoted says: “This is no time for 
jealousy between the rival motoring 
organisations. The time for that to be 
dropped has come, and, as the A.A. has 
always been the business organisation, 
let it control the suggested concern.” 
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LAST MONTH OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE 


COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the 
value of Ten Guineas for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will be also provided 
at football matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or 
athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 


The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the method of toning, 
printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the April competition will be announced in the June 


issue, 
THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION. 


The prize in the February Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors:—Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne ; 
Mrs. A. G. Smith, 65, Marine Parade, Sheerness; Captain H. C. Dobbs, 
124th Baluchistan Infantry, Sheikh, Somaliland; Mr. A. St. John Wright, 
The Essex Regiment, attached Supply and Transport Corps, Mhow, India ; 
Mr. L. J. Peters, 33, Inverness Terrace. London, W.; Mr. P. Neville, 44, 
St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. ; Miss Bellhouse, Khartoum, Sudan ; 
Mrs. Faudel Phillips, Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent; Mr. W. J. Abrey, 
128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge; and Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper 
Rathmines, Dublin. 
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A STEEPLECHASE AT PLUMPTON, WON BY MR. BECKWITH-SMITH’S NIMROD VI. 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne. 


RACING AT BROOKLANDS 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 
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SCHOOLING 


Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Américaine, 155, Brussels 


OFFICERS’ OBSTACLE RACE, ROYAL ARTILLERY SPORTS, SHEERNESS 


Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, 65, Marine Parade, Sheerness. 
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HIGH JUMP, INDIAN CONTINGENT SPORTS 


Photograph by Captain H. C. Dobbs, 124th Baluchistan Infantry, Sheikh, Somaliland 


A CURIOUS POSITION 


This is not, as might appear at first sight, a rider about to part company from his mount, but a snapshot of a horseman 
attempting to pick up an object off the ground 
Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, The Essex Regiment, attached Supply and Transport Corps, 
Mhow, India 
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A START AT NEWMARKET 


Photograph by Mr. L. J. Peters, 33, Inverness Terrace, London, W. 


EASTERN COUNTIES OTTER HOUNDS HUNTING AN OTTER IN THE SEA OFF THE COAST OF ARRAN, N.B. 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 
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THE LAST HURDLE AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Mr. P. Neville, 44, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


We 


DANCERS AND GURKHA BOYS WITH MONKEY MASKS, NEPAL 


Photograph by Lieut.-General Siy A. R. Martin, Colne House, Earls Colne, Essex 
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MOUNTED COMBAT BY INDIAN CAVALRY SOWARS 


Photograph by Captain C. B. Mansfield, 8th Cavalry, Jhansi, India 


START OF THE SUDAN DONKEY GRAND NATIONAL, KHARTOUM GYMKHANA. 
STARTED INSIDE THE DOUBLE 
Photograph by Miss Bellhouse, Khartoum, Sudan 


THE RACE WAS 
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“THE GREAT AND THE SMALL.”’ A 17-HAND HUNTER AND A WEE SHETLAND MARE AND FOAL, 
SHOWN AT WESTERHAM HILL HORSE SHOW 


Photograph by Mrs. Faudel Phillips, Mapleton, Edenbridge, Kent 


THE OXFORD EIGHT (1914) AT PRACTICE 
Photograph by Mr. Eric Guy, The Vineyard, Abingdon, Berks. 
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SPORTS ON THE ICE RINK AT VILLARS. A COMPETING PAIR IN THE “‘ BEETLE’? RACE 
Photograph by Mr. David Orr, The Hawthorns, Mornington Road, Woodford Green 


BRITANNIA BEAGLES COMING THROUGH THE GATES OF WADDETON COURT AFTER LANDING AT 
THE BOATHOUSE FOR A MEET AT WADDETON BARTON 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon 
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A FENCE AT TRIM 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


JONAH IN THE WHALE’S MOUTH 
Photograph by Mr. Kenneth Campbell, British Club, Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa 


at 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
SHoE Lang, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ BADMINZINE, LONDON.”  Telephone—6580, HoLBorn. 


Sports Coats for Early Spring. 


Sports Coat in all shades of 
velours, nap cloth and golfeen 
material, with smart collar of 
plaid silk and brass buttons. 
Half lined silk. 


In velour cloth 
In nap cloth 


54 gns. 
99/6 


“MODES FOR THE EARLY SPRING.” — This brochure, 


Smart Walking Coat, cut on 
original lines, having very 
full skirt, collar of orange 
coloured cloth and wide band 
of reversible cord velvet at 
waist. Lined silk. In all 
shades. 64 gns. 


Wrap Coat of corded velvet, 
with full swing back caught 
at waist by a strap. Kimona 
sleeves, collar and cuffs of 
white corded velvet, and long 
folds of velvet down front. 
Lined silk 54 gns. 
In nap cloth 4} gns. 
In velour cloth 5 gns. 


which 


illustrates the advanced Fashions in Ladies’ Attire for Spring and Early 
Summer Wear, will be forwarded post free to any part of the world on request. 


Knightsbridge, London. sw, 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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An enjoyable “At-home” 


The Pianola Piano robs the ‘‘at-home”’ of its formality, 
for music is a common bond between all cultured people 
and an ever-fruitiu] subject of conversation. With a Pianola 
Piano you can entertain your guests with the music of the 
latest opera or play, and find the rarest pleasure yourseli 
in doing so. 


The Pianola Piano 
is a boon to the hostess. 


You can possess a Pianola Piano at once, for it is obtain- 
able on the easiest of terms, and your piano will be accepted 
in part exchange. 

The famqus STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK and 
STROUD Pianos are the only pianos which are 
combined with the genuine Pianola. See and. 
play any model at A®olian Hall, or write for 
Catalogue ‘* BM.” 


MED» THE 
ORCHESTRELLE CO. 
AEOLIAN HALL. 
135-6-7, New Bond Street. 
London, W. 
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ailored Sports Coats 


ELIGHTFULLY soft in texture and in all the new sporting 
colours the new tailored Sports coat at Harrods, in wool-velour 
or wool-ratine, are some of the most charming novelties of the Season. 


Art Catalogue 
of Advance 
Spring 
Fashions 
beautifully 
reproduced in 
Photogravure 
sent post free 
on request. 


The “ Preston” The “ Francis” 


Chis perfectly tailored coat is cut on Ai tailored wrap to slip on after the 
sporting lines with two large patch game. In very fine quality soft 
pockets. ACade of soft finished wool- wool-ratine with collar and cuffs 
velour in various on colourings. of contrasting colours. 


35/6 


HARRODS LTD. (? LONDON, S.W. 


RicHaRD BursipGE, Managing Director. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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NAvy CUT 
LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ORIGINAL PLAYER’S NAVY CUT. 


Player’s Navy Cut de Luxe is the outcome of many years 

experience and is probably the best Pipe Tobacco yet offered 

to the Public. It is perfectly accurate to describe it as being 

manufactured from not only the best growths of Virginia, but 
from the selected leaves of those best growths. 


PACKED ONLY IN. AND 4-02. PATENT 
2-OZ. PATENT AIR- \  AIR-TIGHT TINS 
TIGHT TINS at 1/2 ot. Sa — AT 2/4 — 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


They are made from fine quality Virginia 
Tobacco and are sold in two strengths— 


MILD AND MEDIUM 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 3/- 100 for 2/3 


50 for 1/6 50 for 1/14 
Smaller sizes of packing at proportionate prices. 


IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 
P.360 


lssued by th. Luperial Tobaceo Co. iof Greut Britain a.d Ireland), Ltd. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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“Popular! it speaks 
for itself, sir,— 
Everybody is having 


Hall's Distemper walls SP RI N G 


people with fancy ideas, but 


now it is Hall’s Distemper From Pe *Calling at 

everywhere.” LONDON LEITH 
And no wonder! The English by “EGYPT,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 h.p. 

public, proverbially proud of A. “ALMATIA, VENICE, &. - | April 28 to May 28 


Ps O CRUISES 1914 


their homes, have learned that 
behind the artistic idea 


ALLS DISTEMPER 


gives solid practical 
advantages, such as 
are offered in no 
other wall covering. 


It gives an even velvety 
wallsurface. It sets hard as 
cement, and 
doesnot crack 


ey blister, nor 
peel off. Un- 
0S like wallpaper 
it never fades 
nor changes 


colour. 


It is instant death to all 
insect aud germ life and 
gives clean healthy walls 
which may be washed by 
sponging with 
warm water. 
*HOWTO DECORATE 
HiME.’ — a 
booklet that helps, by 
giving beautiful exame 
ples in colours and use- 
ful hints, free by post 


on application to the 
Sole Manufacturers :— 


. SISSONS BROTHERS 
& CO., Ltd.—HULL, 
London OGfiee: 

1998, Borongh High Street, S.Ee 


ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME POST FREE 


by S.S. “MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000 h.p. 
B. TENERIFFE, MADEIRA, &. | May 16 to June 9 


Liverpool: 21, Cheapside, C. *NORWEGIAN FJORDS - -/| June 18 to June 26 
Ly Street. D. *NORWEGIAN FJORDS- - | June 380 to July 18 
Manchester : E. *NORWAY, DENMARK, &.- | July 17 to Aug. 4 
Sandywell Works F. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &c. - | Aug. 7 to Aug. 31 

G. CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. - | Sept. 5 to Oct. 5 


Fares—A or G, from 265 Gns. ; B or F, from 20 Gns, ; 
Cor D, from 12 Gns.; E, from 15 Gns. 


For Programme, Plan of the Ships and Passage Rates 
to Egypt, India, China, Japan, Australia, &c. (all 
Eastern Ania apply at ~~ P & 0 Company’s Offices, 
122, Leaden' Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
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the very pink, — 


Ap 


“TAKE my tip, invest in a Clemak and you'll 
feel as I do—in the very pink.” 


It’s a grand little razor, the Clemak. Gets the 
growth off in next-to-no-time, and leaves the skin 
smooth as velvet. 


Every morning the same—a clean, close, com- 
fortable shave, and no trouble either before or 
after use. 


The Clemak is characteristically British in make, material, 

and design. It will last a lifetime, always giving satisfaction, 
It begins being better than other razorsin the blade. The keen cutting 

edge of the Clem ik blades comes as a revelation even to experienced users 

of ‘‘ Safeties.” These blades are exclusively made for Clemak Razors, and 

owe their superiority, their marvellous edge-retaining properties, to special 

processes of manufacture. 
In other points, too, the Clemak excels. It’s so simple, a novice can use it, 

and so good that money cannot buy a better razor. No bars, plates or screws 

to remove and no adjustment required. Easily stropped—easily cleaned. 
By using a Clemak you'll shave in half the time, with double the comfort. 


Made as 

and shaves as 
well as any 
Guinea Razor. 


Silver - plated Clemak 
Razor with stropping 
handle and seven blades. 


ing Stropping Machine, Velvet Hide 
Strop, with Clemak and Twelve Blades, 


Of all CUTLERS, STORES, &c., or from the 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Bil'iter St., London, E.C. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT, contain- 
contain ] 0 / 6 


The Clemak Book will interest 
you. Write for a Copy to-day. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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SHOOTING. FISHING. POLO. GOLFING. MOTORING. 


CALIFORNIA‘ 


Ideal Climate. - Luxurious Travelling. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS FREE FROM 


RUD FALCK, General European Agent, 


49, LEADENHALL STREET, —) LONDON SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
22, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. . 21, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


22 cal. SPORTING 


RIFLES 


The power of the ‘22 rifle is seldom realised although the extreme accuracy 
of all B.S.A. rifles is generally recognized. The photograph here reproduced 
shows what can be done with a B.S.A. rifle and ‘22 “long rifle” cartridges. 


Victoria, B.C. 


DEAR Sir,—The following details of a shoot with a B.S.A. *22 may interest 
you. A black bear found up a tree on the Bear River, shot from under the ribs 
and up through the heart, dropped dead. I have carried this B.S.A. °22 rifle 
all over Africa and now into British Columbia with me. For duck and geese at 
full range it cannot be beaten. ; 

Was bought three years ago and it has had over 2,500 long bullets fired 


out of it. 
Yours faithfully, (Signed) JoSEPH A. MILIs. 


The finest value in rifles ever_offered. Price 30/- in England- 


Fully illustrated rifle booklets 
free on application to :— 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., 


Makers of Rifles for H.M. War Dent. and 
of the famous B.S.A. Cycles and Motors. 


RITISH COLUMBIA 


B RITISH COLUMBIA presents the Tourist with an array of varied and magnificent 
scenery, and offers to the Climber the fascination of the Rocky Mountain Range, 
whilst for Sportsmen and Country Gentlemen it is an ideal Province for residence. 
No country peopled by white men surpasses British Columbia in opportunity for 
the hunter and angler. Its vast solitudes are the home of a great variety of wild 
animals and birds, and its coast and inland waters teem with fish. 

The grizzly and several other species of bears, elk, moose, caribou and smaller deer of many kinds, panthers, 
wolves, mountain sheep, goats, lynx, wild cat, foxes, and many fur-bearing animals, are plentiful, and water-fowl 
and game birds are numerous and widely distributed. ‘ 

In the southern districts are pheasants, blackgame, and capercailzie, imported and climatized, while 
partridge, grouse, and prairie chicken are indigenous, and are found in all parts of the Province. 

The game fishes include salmon, steel-head, and several species of trout, charr, sea bass, and black bass. 

The fame of the Province as a hunting ground has spread abroad, and every year sees an increasing number 
of big game hunters from Europe, who are invariably delighted with their success in securing trophies. 

Maps, photographs, and specimens of game, fish, &c., may be seen at the London Agency, where the 
leading British Columbia newspapers are also filed. Pamphlets, Reports, and full information on application to— 
J. H. TURNER, Agent-General for B.C., Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 
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ROYAL VINOLIA 
SHAVING POWDER. 


BBYOYAL VINOLIA SHAVING 
POWDER indispensable to the 


man who desires a quick, clean and 
comfortable shave. It gives a _ luxurious, 
emollient lather, which quickly softens the 
hardest beard, will not dry on the face, and 
enables the razor to work freely and in quick 
time. Royal Vinolia Shaving Powder will 
not harm the most tender skin. 


In Handsome Box with 
Sifter-top 


10d. 
Of all Chemists. 


VINOLIA COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


OVAL VINOLIA 
ING POWD: DER} 


| 
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MAKES LAME 
HORSES SOUND 


THE 


GREAT REMEDY For LAMENESS 


EQUINOINT is a Scientific Remedy 
for the Prevention and Cure of all 
Leg Weakness and Breakdown. 


EQUINOINT is the equivalent of 

gold to Horseowners ; is worth its 

weight of this precious metal when 
legs cause trouble. 

Pin your faith to EQUINOINT. 

There is a race—there is more— 

there is a new lease of life for your 
horse in every tin. 


EQUINOINT causes no pain. Leaves 
no blemish. Is as easily applied as 


paint. Removes all enlargements 
and you can work the horse all the 
time. 


EQUINOINT cures the worst cases 
of Sprung Tendon, Bog Spavin, 
Curb, Splint, Thorough-pin, Wind- 
galls, Sprung Hock, or any other 
Joint or Bursal Enlargement. 


EQUINOINT is just the one 
Remedy that should be in every 
stable inthe land. It isa prepa- 
ration that no owner can afford to 
be without, not even for a day. 


Price 10/ tb per Tin of 180z. 


Go be obtained from Chemists G Saddlers all over the world, or direct from 


EQUINOINT Lr. Birtley, Co. Durham, Eng. 
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BLAGDON LAKE, 


1914 Fishing Season. 
OPENING DATE, MAY Ist. 


772 Trout killed last Season, average 
weight 2lbs. lloz. . 


For Rules and Regulations apply :— 
GENERAL MANAGER, WATERWORKS, BRISTOL. 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. Quickly stops the 

Hair falling out. Makes the Hair to grow from the first hour 

it is used. In cases of Baldness, age or the a of the 
aldness is no impediment to a complete cure. 


who use GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC 
| A D | = for a few months will be charmed with 
the luxuriance and beauty 


of their hair. 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


in bottles, free by post (U.K.), at 2/6, 4/6, and 6/-; 
abroad, 1/- extra. 


The Golden Oil Co., Warwick, England. 
And from all Chemists. 
Distributing Agents :— 
Messrs. BUTLER & CRISPE, 82, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C- 


Sporting Chronicle 


RACING UP-TO-DATE 


YEARLY PART.— SECOND EDITION. 


No matter how well-informed you may be on Racing matters, you should seek the help of 
“ Racing-Up-To-Date,” the reliable record of Flat Racing, Steeplechasing, etc., in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and France. It is carefully indexed with full pedigrees from Nov. 25th, 1912, 

to Dec. 31st, 1913. 


ONE SHILLING 


Season has commenced you cannot do without the 


Now that the Flat Race 


WEERLY PART 


which contains all the Steeplechasing from November 24, 1913, and a full return of the 
Flat Racing as each week advances, together with Full Programmes (alphabetically indexed) 
Lists of Unlucky Horses, Horses Sold, Results of Trials, High-priced Selling Plate Winners, 


Entries for Important Handicaps, etc. 


Price SIXPENCE. 


FROM 


“SPORTING CHRONICLE,” 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or Withy Grove, Manchester. 


On Sale 
Everywhere. 
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Are you satisfied P 


Are you—who own Horses—pleased with their appearance when they parade 
before you? Are you convinced that your Horses are clothed in comfort with 
stylish, reliable and durable Clothing ? The Flat Racing Season is again at hand 
and it is now high time that suitable Horse Clothing for 1914 was procured. 
The question of Clothing deserves some consideration for your horses’ 
health depends to a certain extent, upon its nature. The only kind of 
Clothing your Horses should wear is Clothing that is Pure and Porous 
-—fashioned of good, honest materials, and made throughout in a sound 
and workmanlike manner. 


Harrap Horse-Clothing 


is made by a firm of over 30 years’ experience. It is used in the 
Country’s leading Stables and Studs. Numerous Horse Owners 
and Racing Trainers testify to its high quality and reasonable price. 
Whatever article of Clothing is required, we can make it and we are 
ready and able to carry out aclient’s own suggestions and ideas. Write 
for samples and quotations, giving particulars of your requirements. 


HARRAP & SON, 


Green Works, Earlsheaton, DEWSBURY. 


Makers of Pure Woollen Horse Blankets. Specialists in the 
complete outfitting of Racing, Hunting, Polo, and Breeding Stables. 
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SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


EASTER CONTINENT 


CHEAP FARES from certain LONDON STATIONS. 


Days RETURN FARES. 
Destination. Valid. 1st. Class. 2nd. Class. 


PARIS (via Calais or Boulogne) .. 15 59/4 39/11 
BOULOGNE 3 22/6 
Do. nse 30/0 25/0 
BRUSSELS (via Calais or bie 59/3 38/3 
Do. (via Ostend) . 7" 49/9 31/6 
AMSTERDAM (via Finshing 30/11 
OSTEND _.. 5% 31/10 23/10 
FRENCH RIVIERA (via Calais) 30 — 132/0 
CORSICA (Ajaccio)... 25 — 147/3 


For further particulars apply to the Continental Trafic Manager, S. E. & C.R., 
London Bridge Station, S.E. 
FRANCIS H. DENT, General Manager. 


OWNERS OF HORSES AND DOGS WHO DESIRE 


VETERINARY HINTS 


should read the “Sporting Chronicle.” The services 
of one of the most famous Veterinary Surgeons 
in the country have been retained to furnish 
information or assistance on any points connected 
with race-horses, greyhounds, or even pet dogs. 


Replies will appear in each Saturday's issue of the 
“ Sporting Chronicle,’’ and questions should be received 
not later than first post on Wednesdays addressed 
“Editor, The Sporting Chronicle, Manchester,” 
the envelope being endorsed “ Veterinary Query.” 


This is free to all readers of the “Sporting Chronicle.” 
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GIVING THEM THE CHANCE IN A NEW LAND. 
OVER 25,000 HAVE BEEN SENT TO CANADA AND THE COLONIES. 
95 PER CENT. ARE SUCCESSFUL. 


Will you help to give the chance of a lifetime to another thousand Boys and Girls 
to be emigrated by 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


£10 per head defrays cost of outfit and travelling. 
Gifts of any amount will be much appreciated. 


Please mark Gifts Emigration Fund.’ Cheques and Orders payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” 
may be sent to the Hon. Director, WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


The powder that Q » R E D U C | N E 
upholds a great reputation. \) 
 NOBEL'S 10/6 
Improved 


Empire 


Improved-and made perfect afier 
years of thoughtful experiment. / 


NOBEL GLAsGow 
EXPLOSIVES and 
Co., Ltp. Lonpon. 


OF ALL AND 
CHEMISTS . SADDLERS 


THE GREAT IRISH REMEDY FOR 
LAMENESS IN HORSES. 


For the worst cases of Sprung Tendon, Bog 

Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, Wind Galls, Sprung 

Hock, or any other joint or bursal enlargement. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Write for Free Booklet to 
’ The Reducine Co., 54, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 


17588 16,2.12 
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WH ITE OLD SCOTCH 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. of the Highland Breeze."’ 


Fortnightly from Liverpool to La RocHELLE-PALLICE for 


RIVIERA PACIFIC LINE 


Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. . 
Special facilities for reception of by Sg Bt at 


Cars 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 
MOROCCO, 
Canary Is., & Madeira 


West Indies, Panama Canal, New York, 
and BERMUDA. 
Sailings from Southampton every alternative Wednesday. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, | 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


Fortnightly Cruise from London, 23 days, £18. 


LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL: 31-33 James Street. 


Don’t discard old favourites. Send them 


tothe Perth Dye Works. They will be 
returned in four days as good as new for 
cleanliness, 

for comfort, and 


ae at a fraction of © 
is positively the best preparation you can use for KEE ‘ the cost. 


Golfing Suits, 

Filannels, Motor 
ily Clothing and 


as it is beautifully soft and smooth, contains no acid 

or gritty ingredients, and provides the necessary 

fric'ion for the teeth, without which tartar cannot be 
prevented or removed. It 


WHITENS THE TEETH, 
PREVENTS DECAY, 


Yap) Send for Price 
and, being beautifully pertumed, YY, gay) List “B” and 


GIVES DELIGHTFUL adres of 
FRAGRANCE 
TO THE BREATH. 


Sold in 2/9 Boxes by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S. 67, Hat ON GARDEN, LONnO™. 
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The Badminton MSagazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 225, APRIL, 1914. 


CONTENTS. 


A LOOK ROUND—lllustrated . 

SPORT IN THE COUNTIES: No. 3. Shropehire~TIilusiated 
By MISS FRANCES PITT 

By COLONEL J. S. E. WESTERN 


By THE EDITOR 


TWO BOUNDERS AND AN ARAB 
SALMON FISHING FOR LADIES—lllustrated . By EVELYN GROGAN 
WOODCOCK AND THEIR WAYS—lllusirated .. -. By TOM SPEEDY 
ENGLISH VERSUS THE AMERICAN STYLE OF BOXING—Illustrated 
By CAPTAIN W. J P. BENSON 
HINTS ON APPROACHING—lllusivated .. .. By EDWARD RAY 
BRAVE BUCKLEY me - ‘Be THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 
THE HORSE SHOW By ARTHUR W. COATEN 
THE MAN WHO OWNED HIM _.... ‘ ae By VANCE PALMER 
ROCK-DWELLERS AND THEIR WAYS—Illustrated . By H. B. MACPHERSON 
AN IRISH RACE MEETING Bye FOR. SI. EF. 
WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN GOLF ?—Illustrated 
AN AUTUMN VISIT TO ae 
By LADY NINIAN CRICHTON-STUART 
FAMOUS "HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS—lIilustrated 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE LADIES’ PAGES: Notes and Novelties for the Sportswoman—Illustvated 
By MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (* Butterfly’) 
MOTOR SUPPLEMENT—lIllustrated .. W. H. BERRY. 
LAST MONTH OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE COMPETITION 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES: Fixtures for April a 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Y The Editor requests that his oe will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
to offer before sending the 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
on-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MaGAZINE, 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, 
ondon, E.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


HANDLEY CROSS 
The CHEAPEST and MOST 


HORSE OINTMENT 
RELIABLE REMEDY for 


CURES WITHOUT BLEMISH. 


JOHN E. CHARLETON, Esq., M.F.H.. writes: “I 
have used your Ointment on Enlarged Tendon 
on Pony, and also on enlarged Joint on a 
Hunter, with good results in both cases.” 


MILD 2/6 a Jar. 


CURBS, SPLENTS, SPAVINS, SIDE- 


BONES, ENLARGED JOINTS & TENDONS 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH EACH JAR. 


The Stud Groom, Woodland Pytchley Hunt Stables, 
writes: ‘Ihave used the Mild Ointment for 

Sprung Curb, Sprained Tendon, and Enlarged 

Joint, with good results.” Sigd. R. Tucker. 


STRONG 3/6 a Jar. 


POST FREE. MEDIUM(iine.) 3/ -a Jar TERMS—CASH. 
denis D. MORGAN & CO., HIGH STREET, CARDIFF. 


Telegrams: ‘“‘JORROCKS, CARDIFF.” 
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The Original Cording’s. Est. 1839. 


J.C. CORDING & Ci 


WATERPROOFERS. 


By_ Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW €E0C-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


“Paranoir’ Fishing Boots _..., 


The extraordinary wear of our ‘* Paranoir” Boots is proved by the fact that 
they come back to us for repair when four, five, and even six years old, 
That they last so long is sure evidence of the splendid quality of the 
materials we use, of the care and skill of our workpeople, 


MATERIAL. 


Carefully-picked whole skins of supple, smooth-faced leather, expressly 
prepared for the purpose, are used for the linings, the outer surface of 
which is coated with a stout, hard-wearing layer of pure black rubber. 
Fine, tough black leather covers the golosh. 


MANUFACTURE. 


** Paranoir '? Boots are made by a group of clever, well-trained workmen, 
honestly concerned that ‘‘their” boots shall be faultless in manufacture. 
The soles are handsewn, which greatly adds to the durability of boots 
subjected to the’searching test of wear and water. 


ON APPROVAL. 
We shall be pleased to submit a pair of ‘* Paranoir ” 


Thigh Boots'on approval if favoured with size of boot 
‘or better an old boot) and reference on London House 


ONLY ADDRESSES: 


19, PICCADILLY, W. 
and 35, ST. JAMES’S ST., S.w., 


Send for Illustrations and 

in Jewellery, Silverware, 

179 181-183 Majesties. Fewelle? Watches, Leather Goods, 


REGENT ST. Chibermm: Smoking and Travelling 


LONDON Many AClUurer: Requisites, etc. 


KIT BAG 


AND 


DRESSING CASE 


Combined, 
FOR 


Motoring, 


V 3434. Vickery’s Kit Bag and Dressing Cases Combined, a very practical and useful idea. 
Best Tan Hide, lined Green Leather, and fitted in best style with Sterling Silver and African Ivory, £10 10; 
Unfitted, 14inch, £376; Larger sizes, £3 12 6 and £3 19 6. Call and see Vickery’s Dressing Cases. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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Daimler Cars 1914. 
Electric Light. Electric Starter. 


Twenty. Thirty. 
FOUR CYLINDERS. FOUR OR SIX CYLINDERS. 
Special. 

H.M. THE QUEEN'S NEW CAR. 


The Daimler Company, L'¢- 
COVENTRY. 


Four Speeds. 


Purchasing Satisfaction 


HERE is more than the car to be 
considered in the pros and cons 

of a particular purchase. Courtesy and 
consideration in the business of buying 
count also for a great deal, but willing 
service from the manufacturer to his 
customer after the deal is done counts 
for more. The Daimler Company not 
only volunteers to sell you the best car, 
but to give you the best service when 
you have bought it, and to this end there 
have been established in London, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Bristol, Brighton, 
Cardiff, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


LoNpDON SHOWROOMS: 27 PALL MALL. 


Daimler Cars ave held in readiness for 
immediate hive. Telephone: Regent 4160. 


Birmingham, Oxford and Torquay, 
a series of depots that are under the 
Company’s sole control. 


A TRUE TEST OF RELIABILITY ! 
433 MILES WITH SEALED TOOLBAG. 


In the Oxford to York and Back Trial, the 


31 4» B.S.A. and Sidecar 


Fitted with B.S.A. Countershaft Three-Speed Gear 
and carrying Official Observer as Passenger 


Secured a GOLD MEDAL 


Thirty started: 
Only five finished, including the B.S.A. 


COLMORE CUP TRIAL. TWO NON-STOPS. TWO AWARDS. 


B.S.A 


MOTOR BICYCLES 


PERFECT IN EVERY PART. 


Write for latest Catalogue, — 
THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., LTD., 
56, Small Heath, Birmingham, 


Mr. E. Clissett on his B.S.A. 


Winner of several Competitions.) 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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FOOTS 


The Library Lounge. 


Simply press a button and the back 
will decline, or automatically rise, to 
any position desired by the occupant. 
Release the button and the back is 
locked. 

The Detachable Front Table can be 
used flat for writing or inclined for 
reading. When not in use it is con- 

cealed under the seat. 
» The arms lift up and turn 
outwards, forming Side 
Tables for books, writing 

Automatic fey The Leg Rest is adjustable 
Adjustable and can be used as a foot- 
stool. When not in use 
, it slides under the seat. 


Adjustable Chairs of every 


171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. car Free. 


Secure perfect 
foot comfort—! 


Golf, tramp, fish, shoot—in footwear soled 
with DRI-PED” waterproof sole leather. 


“DRI-PED” soles defy water, are 
perfectly flexible, non-cracking, 
non-slipping, light, 
non-squeaking. and of 
non-creaking, double durability! 


“DRI-PED” leather is made exclusively 
of picked portions of selected hides, which are 
tanned into “DRI-PED” by the newly invented 
scientific “‘ DRI-PED” tanning process. 


When you have boots re-soled Ask for and insist upon having— 
—instruct your dealer to use ‘‘ DRI-PED”’ .DRI-PED" soled boots for Men. 
leather. Extra per pair for men up to 1/6, DRI-PED " soled boots for Ladies. 


t “DRI-PED soled boots for Children 
ladies up to 1/-, children up to 9d. DRI-PED” soles for repairs. 
NOTE.-—The above extra prices are based upon previous Ask your dealer for a “DRI-PED” booklet. If he 
2/- children’s. Where less than this scale has been formerly booklet direct and Tee that you obtain TOREPE Db 
coed for eepeits, a slight variation to above extra prices Wm Walker & Sons, Lt et 
may be expected. Wm Walker d., “ Dri-ped” Advert- 
ising Dept., County Buildings, Cannon Street, 


DR I PE Dp See this stamped 
THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES “DREPED "sole. 
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Shrewd Men in the Stock Market 


On the tell-tale tape keen eyes and keener brains 
watch the ebb and flow of market prices. The 


men who score are those who combine safe 
judgment with enterprise. They pick and choose where 
return of invested money is secure. 


And these men are keen, experienced Sportsmen too. They 
invest where the limit to their return is not fixed, and is 
absolutely and confidentially secure. Follow them. 


The Books of the House of Gant con- 
tain their names because it is the oldest 
and best established Turf Accountancy 
Business in England. For 23 years it 
has dealt honourably, generously, 
promptly. Its motto is 
“WHAT GANT OWES GANT PAYS.” 
Where shrewd men of the world go 
it is wisdom to follow. 
Deal with the House of Gant and 
secure that insigma of the Sportsman, 
the red leather-bound pocket 
book. Write this day for 
terms and particulars 


D. M. GANT 


41 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W 


This is “ The Sportsman 
Red Diary of Distinction.” 
Carry it and you will be 
at once recognised as a 
Sportsman of high-stand- 
ing. It is a useful Racing 
Guide for the year 1914 


In answering this advertisenent it is desirable that you mention THE LADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The P. & O. Company has issued a series of 
illustrated handbooks detailing their programme 
of tourist travel for the spring and summer 
months, including trips of from 8 to 15 days, at 
Easter. The earliest and one of the most 
attractive items is the cruise announced to be made 
by the Egypt, one of the Indian mail steamers of 
8,000 tons register, leaving London on the 28th 
April, for the Dalmatian coast and Venice. 
Outward-bound she will call at Lisbon and Algiers ; 
homewards at Palermo and Gibraltar. The 
itinerary includes also Corfu and five other ports 
on the Eastern Coast of the Adriatic, with a stay 
of four days in Venice. The ship returns to 
London on the 28th May, making a holiday of 
30 days in all, and the minimum fare is 25 
guineas. 

Another projected trip is that by the Mantua, 
on the 16th May, to the Azores, Canary Islands, 
Madeira, Lisbon, etc. This will occupy 24 days, 
and the fares range from 45 down to 20 guineas, 
according to the position of one’s cabin. 


FUNCHAL, MADEIRA. 


It is evident that year by year an increasing 
number of persons spend their Easter on the 
Continent, and, having regard to the cheap fares 
in operation during that time, the fact is not 
surprising. 

Excursion tickets, available 15 days, will be 
issued to Paris on Thursday, April 9th, by special 
services leaving Victoria (S.E. & C.R.) at 1-40 p.m., 
via Folkestone and Boulogne, and at 3-50 p.m. 


NOTA BENE 


via Dover and Calais. Also from™April 8th to 
13th, inclusive, by service leaving Charing Cross 
at 10-0 a.m. On April 9th a relief to this service 
will run, leaving Victoria at 9-50 a.m. Excursion 
tickets will be issued to Paris on April 8th, 11th, 
and 13th, by the new 4-30 p.m. service from 
Charing Cross, via Dover and Calais. The Paris 
Excursion tickets, all classes, will also be issued 
every night from April 8th to 13th, inclusive, by 
the Dover-Calais Mail Service. A special service 
to the French Riviera, via Dover and Calais, by 
which cheap tickets to Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone, etc. will be issued, will leave Victoria 
(S.E. & C.R.) at 3-50 p.m. on April 9th. Cheap 
excursions to Boulogne will leave Charing Cross 
at 2-5 p.m. on Saturday, April 11th, and at 10 a.m. 
on Sunday, April 12th; returning at 11-45 a.m., 
or 7-10 p.m., on Easter Monday. Cheap return 
tickets, available for eight days, will be issued from 
Charing Cross to Boulogne from April 8th to 13th, 
inclusive, between which dates the Casino at 
Boulogne will be open. Similar tickets will also 
be issued to Calais by the 9 a.m. and the 9 p.m. 
services from London, also by the special service 
leaving Victoria at 3-50 p.m. on April 9th. 
Special cheap 8-day return tickets to Amsterdam 
and other Dutch towns, via Queenboro’ and 
Flushing, will be issued from April 8th to 13th 
inclusive, leaving Victoria and Holborn at 
9-55 a.m. Cheap 8-day return tickets to Ostend 
will be issued from April 8th to 13th, inclusive 

Mr. J. C. Vickery, 179, 181, 183, Regent Street, 
London, W., has issued a combined Bank-note, 
Letter Case and Betting Book, with Pencil, 
Calendar and Racing Fixtures. It can be had 
in several different styles, for example, green 
Morocco, silver mounts and _ pencils, costs 
£3 3s, or gold mounts, £9 9s. Finest Pigskin, 
Silver gilt mounts and pencils, £3 12s. 6d., or gold 
mounts, £9 15s. 


Handley Cross Horse Ointment is a cheap and 
trustworthy remedy for curbs, splents, spavins, 
sidebones, enlarged joints and tendons. It cures 
without blemish. Many testimonials have been 
received from Masters of Hounds, Stud Grooms, 
&c. It is made in three strengths: Mild 2/6, 
Medium 3/-, and Strong 3/6 per jar. Sample 
jars will be sent on application to Messrs. 
D. Morgan & Co., High Street, Cardiff. 


P. & O.’S CRUISING STEAMER, ‘‘ MANTUA ”’ 
Far 
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WHEN BUYING GOLF BALLS 


Be Guided by the Name 


COLONEL ” 


It is your guarantee of Quality. 


** Colonel’? Golf Balls are pre-eminent in 
quality, durability, flight, and perfect paint. 
FIRST IN 1906—Foremost ever since. 


The ‘‘Golf Balls de Luxe” are 
“ARCH COLONEL,” 2/6, and ““ WHITE COLONEL,” 2/6. 
The premier 2/= Golf Balls on market are ° 
PATENT COLONEL,”’ 2/~, and HEAVY COLONEL,” 2/- 
Sold everywhere, 
ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Glasgow, Scotland, London: 37, Walbrook, E.C. 


(The length, accuracy and con- ) 
trollability of the 1914 


DUNLOP 


are far superior to anything previously attained 
in modern golf ball construction and fully meet 
the conditions exacted by present day golf courses. 


For 1914 
The Dunlop ‘V’ (small size heavy) bears aaBLACK ‘V.’ 
The Dunlop ‘V’ Floater (full size) bears a GREEN ‘V.’ 
Both in Bramble and Recessed markings. 
Price 2/6 each. 
Obtainable from professionals everywhere, if any difficulty 
write direct, 
The Dunlop Rubber Company Limited, 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 


Mills, Aston, 


LILLYWHITE’S | 


Grand selection of High-Grade Cricket Bats by all 
the leading makers. Every bat specially picked by 
our expert! Cricket Balls, Nets, Leg Guards, etc. 


TENNIS RACKETS 


ot every leading make 
including 


SLAZENGER & AYRES, , 
WILLIAMS, MASS, / 
DAVIS, PIONEER, 
etc., etc. 


GOLF, 
CROQUET, Y 
ARCHERY, 
& Ayres 
fennis Balls 
fresh in daily. 
Tennis Posts, Nets and Club 
Accoutrements of every description. 


(The name Lillywhite is chsolu'e guaran e+ 
o/ excellence.) 


LILLYWHITE 


24, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


Loose Boxes from 
£6 7s. 6d. each 
Carriage Paid. 


Our Drying 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 


“=—<— Timber for use in 
our Buildings. 
BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Send for 1914 Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. Free. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, 


ESTIMATES FREE, BEDFORD. 


blished 70 Years. 


The HIGHEST CLASS FISHING 
RODS AND TACKLE, * fas 


Best quality London made cane-built Rods, guaranteed 
equal to any.,on the market. 3 pieces with 2 tops, from 
£3 17. 6d. ™New designs in Trout and Salmon Rods. 
Please call and inspect my stock, or write for catalogue. 


W. A. G. THICKNESSE, 
15, PICCADILLY ARCADE 


(Connecting Piccadilly and Jermyn St.), 


LONDON, S.W.. 


Formerly with HARDY Bros., C. FARLOW & Co., Ltd., etc. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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USED iw rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTVS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

“You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by; 
Brecknell & C? Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the according to dir 
ection thehuarness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON osS.W. 


CHELTINE Bread, Flour, 


Biscuits, Rusks, Cocoa, etc. 


DIABETES 


THE MOST PALATABLE. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE. 
LARGE HOSPITALS USE. 
PRINCIPAL STORES AND CHEMISTS STOCK. 


Samples and Booklet Free. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


FOR THE MAN OF ACTION. 


Riding with the hounds, out with the guns, tramp- 
ing, fishing, or any out-door pastime, the ideal 
suiting is 


SCOTCH 
TWEED. 


The Brand that stands for Quality. 


An all-wool Scotch Tweed, specially woven to combine long 
wear and superior appearance, 


In exclusive designs and patterns for any and every occasion. 


Write for Tevia Fashion 
booklet No. 6. 


Wholesale only: 


BROS. & CO., 


Ingram St., 
Glasgow. 


The only satisfactory solution 
to the took-housing problem 
is to use the pre-eminently 
satisfactory bookcase, viz:-the 


‘OXFORD’ 
Sectional Bookcase 


Only tLe finest materials and workmanship 
is used—No deal or cheap wood; no dis 
figuring metal bands, rojlers, springs or 
felt strips are used in. its manut: ictine. 
Every section is a solidly built and reliable 
piece of furniture, and further in appear- 
ance it adds to the dignity of any room. 
Finished in the best manner, it is as suitable 
for the drawing-room ag the libiary. 
Explanatory booklet sent free on request 
to the inventors and manufacturers— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., 
Bookcase Factory, Oxford. 
Estd. over 100 years. 


The only Sectional 
which not ne 


Inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


BADMINTON COURTS, 


RECREATION ROOMS, 
PAVILIONS, SHOOTING LODGES, BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 
SCHOOLS, SANITORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &e. 
Our Bu ILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE C \EAPEST AND BEST, 
Designs and Prices Free. Buy from tue largest manufacturers, 


F. D. COWIESON & CLASCOW 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &c. 


ENGLAND. 


3 Dusen 1: A B 
Cases. Quarts. 


ea 


WATERS. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne.” 
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Spring-time and Summer—the joy-time of the year— 
affords endless opportunity for healthful enjoyment to 
the fortunate possessor of an 


62 Highest 


Awardsin 1913 
B Competitions. 


The new Taibot Touring Car makes an irresistible appeal 
to the cultured eye, and is a fitting adjunct to so 
mechanically perfect a chassis. No car assures the owner 
a more lasting return of comfortable, efficient service. 


First Car te 
travel 100 miles 
| in one hour. 


A 
MQ QQYQ 


MMM 


AN 


I2 h.p., 
YY 20-40 h.p., and 25-50 h.p. Mode!s 
tj CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. Se 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED 
Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers 
BARLBY RD., N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 


ig 


\= 


THE FAMOUS 25 H.P. MODEL 


meets, as does no other car, the case of the man who wants a weight-carrying 
chassis, combined with the economy of a motor of the middle size. ‘The happiest 
solution of a combination of problems presented by the public to the maker of medium- 
sized motor carriages...1I do not know of a big-powered car in the land that shows to 


better advantage on really steep gradients on the top gear than does this middle-sized 
Vauxhall.’”’—Mr. H. Massac Buist. 
“Its output of energy is so wonderful that the power (highly rated as it is in the 
catalogue) might be said to be unnecessarily underrated.”—Westminster Gazette. 


£480, or with electric-lighting set, £500. 


Make an early appointment for a trial run. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, 174-182, Great Portland St., W. 


New catalogue, No. 225, profusely illustrated, 52pp., on request. 


j In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for April. 


1 WED—ANG LING: Thames Trout fishing 
begins. Boxinc: Amateur Championships 
(Alexandra Palace). Angle- 
sey Harriers. Ractnc: Newbury ; Monmouth; 
Melton Hunt. SxKatinc: Lady H."'Vincent’s 
Cup (Prince’s). 

2 THURS—Pornt-to-Pornt : Cotswold Hunt ; 
Isle of Wight Hunt. Racinc : Newbury, Spring 
Cup; Croxton Park; Monmouth; Meath 
Hunt; Eglinton Hunt. 


3 FRI—Pornt-to-Potnt: South 
Wiltshire Hunt; Tickham Hunt. 
Derby ; Eglinton Hunt (Bogside) ; 
Hunt. 

4 SAT—FoorTBALL: Association: Scotland v. 
England (Glasgow); F.A. Amateur Cup, final ; 
A.F.A. Cup, final. Point-to-Point: South- 
down Hunt. Racinc: Derby; Royal Artillery 
(Aldershot) ; Beaufort Hunt. 


6 MON—CrRogQUET: Mentone Club Silver Medal 
Handicap. RacincG: Nottingham; Shirley. 


7 TUES—Racinc: Nottingham. SKATING: 
Roller Championship (International _ style) 
(Holland Park). 


8 WED—Racin«c : 
Hunt. 


9 THURS—Racinc: Leicester. 


11 SAT—FoorsaLL: Association : Scottish Cup 
final. Racinc: Plumpton ; Blackpool ; Picton 
and North Yorkshire ; Dumfriesshire Hunt. 


13 MON—Avto. Racine: Brooklands Auto. 
R.C. Meeting. CRoguEet: Mentone Gold Medal 
Tournament. Association: Army 
Cup, final (Aldershot); Welsh Cup, final. 
Rugby : France v. England (Paris); NATIONAL 
Roap WALKING CHAMPIONSHIP. RACING : 
Kempton Park, Queen’s Prize; Birmingham ; 
Newcastle ; Cork Park; Manchester; Cardiff ; 
Portsmouth Park ; Wetherby ; Carlisle ; Ward 
Hunt (Fairyhouse); Grafton Hunt (Towcester) ; 
Eridge Hunt ; Torquay ; Market Rasen ; Here- 
fordshire Hunt; Wincanton; Huntingdon ; 
West Norfolk Hunt. 


14 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Royal Dublin 
Cattle Show opens. OTTER HUNTING begins 
(about this date). Racine: Birmingham ; 
Newcastle; Curragh; Manchester; Cardiff; 
Torquay ; Wetherby. 


15 WED—AcrIcULTURAL SHOW: Royal Dublin 
Cattle Show. Boxinc: Army and Navy 
Championships begin. Racinc: Newmarket ; 
Curragh ; Cheltenham ; Rothbury 


16 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: RI. Dublin 
Cattle Show. Boxinc: Army and Navy 
Championships. Point-to-Point: Worcester- 
shire Hunt ; Carmarthenshire Hunt. Racine: 
Newmarket; Catterick Bridge; Curragh; 
Cheltenham. 


and West 
RACING : 
Banbury 


Leicester ; Pembrokeshire 


17 FRI—AcricvuLturAL SHow: Royal Dublin 
Cattle Show closes. Boxinc: Army and Navy 
Championships. Pornt-to-Point: Dartmoor 
Hunt. RacinG: Newmarket; Catterick 
Bridge; Aldershot; Bangor; Moreton-in- 
Marsh ; Carmarthenshire Hunt. 


18 SAT—ATHLETICcS: A.A.A, Seven Miles, - 
Walking, Ten Miles’ Running, and Tug-of-war 
Championships (Stamford Bridge). BoxInG: 
Army and Navy Championships, finals. 
North v. South (Manchester). 
Racine: Alexandra Park ; Aldershot ; Hooton 
Park; V.W.H. Hunt; Tipperary Hunt. 
SKATING: Scottish Challenge Cup (Inter- 
national style); Ladies’ Challenge Cup 
(Crossmyloof, Glasgow). 


20 MON—Hare ends. MRAcINnG: 
Colwall Park; Southdown Hunt; United Border 
Hunt (Kelso) ; Quorn Hunt (Loughborough. ) 


21 TUES—Racinc : Epsom, Great Metropolitan 
Stakes ; Punchestown; United Border Hunt 
(Kelso) ; Bridgnorth. 


22 WED—AtHLETIcs: Public Schools Champs. 
(Stamford Bridge). Racine: Epsom, City and 
Suburban Handicap; Pontefract; Bungay ; 
Tarporley Hunt ; Punchestown. 


23 THURS—Racinc: Sandown Park; Ponte- 
fract ; Ludlow; Bungay. 


24 FRI—Racinc: Sandown Park; Stocktcen ; 
Leopardstown ; Ludlow. 


25 Association: F.A. Cup, 
final. Rugby: Northern Union Cup, final. 
Racine: Stockton; Phoenix Park; Sandown 
Park. Row1nG: Tideway Junior Eights. 


27 MON—Racinc: Blackpool; Stratford-on- 
Avon; Household Brigade (Hawthorn Hill) ; 
Trim. 


28 TUES—FIELp Triats: National Pointer and 
Setter Field Trials (near Shrewsbury). KENNEL: 
Ayr Dog Show. Racinc: Newmarket ; House- 
hold Brigade (Hawthorn Hill); Fermoy ; 
Worcester. 


29 WED—FIELD Triats: National Pointer and 
Setter Field Trials (near Shrewsbury). KENNEL: 
Ayr Dog Show. RaciNneG: Newmarket, 2,000 
Guineas Stakes; Hexham; Isle of Wight ; 
Worcester. 


30 THURS—Fie_tp Pointer 
and Setter Field Trials (near Shrewsbury). 
Huntinc: Fox Hunting ends. Racine: 
Newmarket; Clonmel; Hexham; Isle of 
Wight ; Woore’ Hunt. 


ban 
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Know the Man 


with whom you Bet 


STUDY 


and send your 


CHARLES VILLIERS 


Turf Commissioner 
(Member of the Leading London Sporting Clubs). 
Ante-Post or Starting Price Doubles, 


Trebles, and Accumulators, both Win 
and Places. Full Multiplied Odds laid. 


NO LIMIT. NO COMMISSION. 


SECURITY 


business to 


Best Market Prices Guaranteed. Paymenis 

of Winnings are made by Bank Notes, Postal 

Orders, or Cheques at Clients’ option. 
LOST WIRES PAID IN FULL. 


Books now open on 


ALL FUTURE EVENTS. 
Best Market Prices Guaranteed. No Limit. 


Press Notices. 


The Sportsman —‘ His rules are compiled in a fair and 
liberal spirit, and the size to which his business has grown 
would seem to show his methods are appreciated.”’ 

The Sporting Chronicle.—‘ One of the largest Turf 
Commission Agencies in the World.” 

Winning Post.—‘ Has built up a large clientele by his 
liberal terms and his fairness.” 

The Referee.—“ Gareth” says: “Nothing doubtful 
attaches to the animals who carry the colours of Mr, Villiers 
Chapman.” 


The Sporting Life.— ‘‘ The business of Mr. Chapman has 
grown until it is now one of the very largest of its kind in the 
world. Obligations are fully and honestly met,” 


The Sporting Times.—“ Is in the front rank of Turf 
Commission Agents, an owner of horses, and one of the best- 
known figures in the racing world.’’ 


Illustrated- Sporting and Dramatic News.—“ One of the 
largest and most spirited cperators of the day.” 


Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ One of the largest operators of 
the present day.” 


Write to-day for my illustrated Book of Rules, a most interesting guide to the Turf, 
and learn something of the Firm with whom it will pay you to transact your business. 


24-26 Maddox Street, London, W. 


Telegrams : ** Repayable, Reg, London.” 


Telephone : 890 Mayfair (10 lines). 


NOT REPRESENTED ON ANY RACECOURSE. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


THE LAMP PUMP 


The Cheapest and most Compact Power Pump in 
AN AUTOMATIC LIFT AND FORCE PUMP. 


Will pump 
400 gallons 
per hour 
at the cost of 
less than 
1d. 

(One Penny !) 


Telephone: 
Victoria 
7578. 


NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 
Borehole Pumps, Deep Well Pumps, Pumps for High Lifts, Hydraulic Rams° 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 
and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
uly, 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 


AWARDS : 


9° Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1908. 


GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 
Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 


Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 


1st Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 
Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


_ 


Apply for Further Particulars to 


The Lamp Pump Engineering Co., Ltd., 


12, Carey Street, Vincent Square, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS. 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK, 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall). 


the World. 


Floor Space 
occupied 
by this 
Installation, 
2ft. Gin. by 
2 ft. Gin. 


A 


Telegrams: 
‘*Pumsyndi, 
Sowest, 
London.” 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The Finest OLD English White 
and Black Oats obtainable are 


“SPECIAL 
SCREENE 
FOR HUNT 
WAND RACEHO 


A Stock of Many Thousand Quarters 
always on hand for Prompt Delivery 
or Shipment. 


Every Sack Sealed and Guaranteed. 


Samples with quotations carriage 
paid to all parts of the World. 


H. & J. G. ELSEY, 


Wholesale Oat Merchants and 
Exporters, LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


ELSEYS 


Should be used by everyone wishing to win races, or to be well carried to hounds. 
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SLVO 


; 


WHO 


IT 1S A REPRODUCTION OF THE FAMOUS CHANDOS 
——— PORTRAIT OF “THE MYRIAD-MINDED” ONE. ——— 


(Specially Photographed for M. Fk. THOMPSON). 


~ 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, born at Stratford-on-Avon, April 23rd, 1564, son of John, glovemaker, 
farmer, farm produce dealer, and J.P. At Stratford grammar school 1571-77. Apprenticed to his 
father in his 14th year. Married, 1582—at 18, to Anne Hathaway, 26. 2 daughters, 1 son. Difh- 
culties. To London, 1586; got work at “ The Theatre,” at first menial, but soon acting before Queen 
Elizabeth. From touching-up others’ plays, began, 1591, as author, the poem Venus and Adonis, 
being dedicated “ the first heir of my invention.” Bought ‘* New Place,” largest house in Stratiord, 
1597. As partner, 1599, built ‘‘ The Globe Theatre,’ London. At Stratford from 1609, and bought 
lands there. His will is dated March 25th, 1616, a month before his final exit, on his 52nd birthday. 
Interred in his native church chancel, the then right of tithe-owners. No descendants now. 


His schoolmaster was a great scholar, but “ Nature’s Darling ” learnt, and imparts, deeply and 
widely of Nature. His piety is emphasised in his will; Protestant, as proved by his place of rest. 
The Sonnets not being for the Stage, the “‘ Baconians ” have not, as to the Sonnets, even the pretexl 
that Shakspere was the dummy of a Chancellor careful not to be identified with the Stage. ‘I'he 
genius of the Sonnets is the genius of the Plays. And no other such Plays followed Shakspere’s 
} decease, when Bacon, ruined, had irresistible motives to such profitable work—if brainy enough! Adam, 
the faithful old servant in 4s You Like It, was the author’s favorite part. Though shrewd and prudent, 
his early retiral proves his love of contentment. ‘“ He was indeed henest,” attested his chum Jonson, 
“ and of an opea and free nature ; had an excellent Phantsie ; brave notions and gentle expressions.” 
_And says Carlyle, “ Does not he shine in crowned sovereignty over us all!” 
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of Health, which each is the most Specific of its class and in World- Z 
over Demand; all Post Free, and obtainable ONLY from 


M. F. THOMPSON, 


Member of the Pharmaceutical Society, 


Homeopathic and Dispensing Chemist, 
Toilet and Perfumery Expert, 


Central Pharmacy, 17 Gordon St, Glasgow. & 
M.F.T. SKIN SCIENCES (Post Free). 


“ The Brightness of her Cheeks would shame those Stars.”—ROMEO AND JULIET. 

M.F.T. Society Skin Food Complexion Wax.—* Gentle Wax ” (King Lear). Treat Your Complexion 
with this Unique Success, on Open Secret amongst Adorable Juliets, etc. Successful whatever 
the Season, Weather, and Atmosphere. Yes, Wrinkles, Coarseness, and all such Time and Trial 
Blemishes, it also readily Refines Away. 2/-, 4/6. 

M.F.T. Society Skin Food Soap.—‘‘ To make Society the Sweeter Welcome” (Macbeth), especially 
enhancing the grace of M.F.T. “ Wax.” 3 Tablet Box, 2/3. Make it Yours! 

‘M.F.T. Vegetable Complexion Pearls.—** Reserve that Excellent Complexion ” (Pericles), by taking 
these Blood-Refining Skin Tonics. 2/9, 4/9 per Bot. Yes, Quite Harmless. 

M.F.T. Royal Kalydor Baim.—‘ The White Wonder of Dear Juliet’s Hand ” (Romeo and Juliet), instead 
of Chaps, Coarseness, Redness, etc., can be Yours. 1/6, 2/6. Keep it Handy. 

-M.F.T. Eczema Powders (Box 2/6); M.F.T. Eczema Skin Cream, 1/3——Together the Safe-Swift Cure 
of Eczema and All Wet or Dry, Ulcerating or Itching “ Unpleasing Blots” (King John), the Skin 
Symptoms of “ Humors of Blood ” (Henry IV). 


M.F.T. HAIR HONORS (Post Free). 


“ Time Himself is Bald.””—CoMEDY OF ERRORS. 

‘M.F.T. Harvita (Hair-Life)—‘ To Recover his Hair” (Comedy of Errors); and anybody’s, eithet 
sex. Infant or Adult. Yes, Checks Untimely Sparseness, Limpness, Greyness; and Actuate 
Hair Opulence. 3/6. Bright, Sweet, Invisible. 

.M.F.T. Sulpho Hair Resterer.—‘* Those Grey Locks ”’ (Henry VJ) can be Restored to their Original 
Color, the Roots Cleaned, and the Growth Promoted by this Tonic-Lotion. 2/9, 4/9. 

\M.F.T. Macassar Hair Balm.—* ’Tis for the Head” (Hamiei). 1/6, 2/6. Hair Food that gives Gloss 
and Encouragement of Second Growth. 

M.F.T. Parisian Hair-Wash.—*‘ On their Heads like dew ” (Cymbeline). Cleanses the Hair of Scurt 
Dandriff, etc., whilst Promoting the Growth. 1/9, 2/9, 3/9. Most Refreshing ! 

‘M.F.T. Golden Hair-Wash.—‘ Her Hairs were Gold” (Love’s Labor Lost). Reliable Specific for 
Golden Tresses. 1/9, 2/9, 3/9. Compels ‘‘ Golden Opinions ” (As You Like It). 

‘M.F.T. Select Hair Dyes.—‘* How ill White Hairs become a Fool!” (Henry 1V); and Unwelcome 
in Middle Age, even to the Wise. All Shades, 2/-. True and Fast. Certificated. 

‘M.F.T. Depilo Hair-Eradicator.—‘‘ Remove the Root ” (Winter’s Tale) of Superfluous Hair by using 
the Magical Depi1o. 2/9, 5/-. Avoid Experiments! Derpito is an Agreeable Surprise. 


62 M.F.T. MOUTH MERITS (Post free). 


“ She hath a Sweet Mouth.’—Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


; M.F.T University Jar Tooth Paste—‘‘ Teeth of Emulation” (Julius Cesar) 
gained by Daily Use of this Delightful Aromatic Antiseptic. Large Glass. 

M.F.T. Sanadento Tube Tooth Paste-——‘‘ Teeth Clean ” (Coriolanus); Yes, and | 
Healthy ! SANADENTO, Large Tube, 1/6. Best of the Tube Variety. 
M.F.T. Oriental Pearl Dentifrice Powder.—‘‘ This Orient Pearl” (Antony and 

Cleopatra) is Tooth Powder in excelsis. 1/-, 1/6. 
M.F.T. Don Dentifrice Water.—‘‘ A Most Praised Water” (Pericles), because 
the Supreme to Purify, Beautify, and Preserve Teeth and Gums; thus | 
also a Health Defence of the Very First Water. 1/9, 2/9. 

Romeo. 


“ Write to Him.’—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Yes, Ladi dG ; 
es, Ladies and Gentlemen, these shakspere characters and quota- Ey 
‘tions are recommendations of the various Marvels open to You in his 
works, whilst also calling to mind those of the Toilet, of Hygier nd 
wed 
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M.F.T. SHAVING &c. SERENITIES (Post Free). 


“ Trim Reckoning.” —HENRY: IV. 
M. F. T. Ambrosial Shaving Cream.—‘ Stroke your Chins” (As You Like It). 
Yes, All Users like it! Have You tried this 1/2 AMBROSIAL Pot ? 
M. F. T. University Shaving Stick.—‘ Trim Gallants ” (Love’s Labor Lost) in 
many cases prefer this form because of its handiness. This 1/- Big Stick ,, 
of Purity lasts 6 months. Nice Aromatic Lather. wf 
M. FE. T. After-Shaving Serenities—‘‘ His Chin, new-reaped”” (Henry IV), whoever 
he be, at once becomes absolutely Serene upon applying M.F.T. SocIETY 
SKIn Foop CoMpLEXION Wax.—(See across); it both Soothes and Heals. ‘ 
M.F.T. Bay Rum—Special American Essence, 1/6, 2/6. (All's Well T. hat 
Ends Well). ORLANDO. 
M. F. T. Army and Navy Brilliantine.—‘‘ The Army Marvel at it” (Coriolanus), and so do the Navy 
and Civilians. 1/6, ‘2/6, 4/6. Smartens Hair, Whiskers, and Moustache. 


M.F.T. PERFUMERY PLEASURES (Post Free). 


Most Princely Gifts.” —CoRIOLANUS. 


Gentiemen! M. F. T. Perfumery “ Smells Wooingly ” (Macbeth) ! 
So “Let the Presents be Worthily Entertained” (Timon 
of Athens). The Pleasure of Presenting is equalled only by 

the Pleasure of Receiving ! 
Yes, “‘ Infinite Variety ” (Antony and Cleopatra)—M.F.T. Perfume 
Favorites Old and New, Single and Blended—French, 
British, American, Oriental, Celestial—Rose Ottoes, Violets 
Lilies, Lilacs, Sweet Pea Blossom, Olde English Lavender, 
“Concentrated Essence of Flowers,” etc.—All Purest Frag- 
rances, and Matchless except by their Get-up—the Artistry 
of M.F.T. Sachets, Cases, Assortment Caskets, Cut Glass 
Bottles, and Sprays. Prices, 1/6 to £2. ‘“* Harmonious 

Romzo & JULIEr. Charmingly (The Tempest). 

Scotia’s Two Souvenirs are M Scorch MOUNTAIN HEATHER ” and M.F.T. “ Trossacus Bouquet.” 


2/6, 3/6. 5/6, 10/6. “ The Present eye Praises the Present object ” (Troilus and Cressida). “ Re- 
membrancer !” (Macbeth). Yes, indeed, both. 


WL.F.T. FOOT FACULTIES (Post Free). 


“ Foot it Featly here and there.’—Tur TEMPEST. 


M.F.T. Pet Corn Plaster.—‘‘ She that makes dainty, she, I’ll swear, hath Corns” 
(Romeo and Juliet). Nowadays, happily, M.F.T. Faculty—the Supreme,, Safe, 
Sure, Swift, Simple Cure—can be had, a Big Sheet, for 1/2. Avoid Imitations ! 
Get this “ Plastering Art” 

M.F.T. Comfertine Foot Powder.—‘‘ Tender—Feeling Feet’ (Henry V1)—Sweaty, 
Firey, Weary readily corrected by this Unrivalled Antiseptic Powder. 1/2. 
Spy Comfort (Measure for Measure). 

M.F.T. Chilblain Opodeldoc.—* Counsel the Cripple” (Merchant of Venice) to use 
this Chilblain Specific. 1/3, 1/9, 2/9. To Children it is Especially Special. Quickly 
rids Feet and Hands of “ [tches and Blains ”’ (Timon of Athens). 


NERVETONINE (Post Free). 


** Nourishes our Nerves.”’—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


“Renew thy Strength’? (Cymbeline) by taking NERVETONINE. Make no mistake ft 
NERVETONINE ts * The Medicine of the Sickly Weal” (Macbeth). NERvy SympToms 
—Irritability, Weariness, Indigestion, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Sleep- 
lessness, etc.—All yield té nothing so Swiftly, so Surely, so Safely, so Simply, as 
to NERVETONINE! Ilardly a day passes but what some one who has benefited 
by NERVETONINE gratefully attests the fact. 
Sceptics—‘‘ Doubting Thomases’ quickly lose their Scepticism when they give 
NERVETONINE a Fair Trial. 1/9, 2/9. 4/6. Are You yet a Sceptic? Don’t confuse 
HAMLET. NERVETONINE with its Imitators. The demand for NERVETONINE has increased 
1,000 Fold since its Discovery 30 years ago! ‘“‘ To be, or not to be ”:(Hamlet). 
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M.F.T. “Heatran anp Beauty Guipr,” FREE. 
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M.F.T. THROAT & LUNG LAWS (Post Free). 
“°Tis Dangerous to catch a Cold”’—HeEnry IV. 
Phutala (Anti-Catarrh Essence).—‘‘ We will have away thy Cold” (Henry VI). 
PuuTaa kills the Germs of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Asthma, Bronchitis, etc. 
1/10, 2/10. Relieves and Remedies Rationally. 
Oleoleine.—‘“‘ As deep as the Lungs?” (Hamle). If so, OLEOLEINE will Feed and 
Amend Your Lungs. 1/9, 2/9, 4/9. A Boon to the Weak-Chested. 
Catarrh Smelling Salts.—‘‘ Odours, Pregnant and Vouchsafed ” (Twelfth Night). Yes, 
Preventive against Influenza Epidemic, etc. 1/2, 2/2. Don’t get “‘ Smit” ! 
Voxala Parvules.—‘“ The people must have their Voices” (Coriolanus). Yes, here’s 
the Assurance against Throat-Strain, Huskiness to Singers, Lecturers, Teachers, 
Clergymen, etc. 1/- per bot. Don’t lose Your Voice ! : 
Stratford in M.F.T. Bronchial Jujubes.—‘‘ We are Hoarse” (As You Like It). Here is a Selection 
Winter. of M.F.T. Pleasant Preventives and Remedies of Hoarseness, etc——Conkleberry 
Jujubes, Glycerine and Tamarind, Bramble and Blackberry, Bronchial Cough Lozenges, etc. 
Boxes 1/- each. “ Speak Louder ” (Merry Wives). 


M.F.T. LIVER & STOMACH SAFETIES (Post free) 


“ Now, Good Digestion wait on Appetite.’”—MACBETH. 


Mayappeline Liver Livener.—‘ This is the Liver Vein” (Love’s Labor Lost). Yes, 
MAYAPPELINE makes Life worth Living! 1/9, 2/6. The Saline Blended of Nature 
and Skill. Energises the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, etc. 

M.F.T. Anti-Bile Essence.—“ No Motion of the Liver” (Twelfth Night) can Torture 
or Sicken those who take this Matchless ANTI-BILE ESSENCE. 1/9, 2/9. Don’t 
delay until Down with the Bile. Forestall it ! 

Carbonucine Digestive Powder.—‘‘ For Your Health and Your Digestion Sake ” (7 aming 
of the Shrew). After Meals CARBONUCINE to Prevent Indigestion, Flatulence, Dizzi- = 
ness. 1/9, 2/9. Justa Pinch! Touchstone. 


M.F.T. MUSCLE MERCIES (Post Free). 


Rheumatic Diseases do Abound.” —MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

M.F.T. Anti-Rheumatic Essence and Liniment.—‘ The Most Profound Sciatica’” 
(Measure for Measure), Rheumatism, Lumbago, and “ Gout Galls”” (Henry IV). 
are amenable to this Pair of Specifics, the one Internal, the other External. 
Bottles, 1/9, 2/9. The Lin1MEnT is Very Effectual, too, on Sprains and Bruises. 


Faraday Rheumatic Ring.—‘ If you had known the virtue of the Ring”? (Merchant 
of Venice), You who suffer with Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Gout, etc.. 
you would have started wearing a FARADAY long ago. Yes, the FARADAY is 
not a so-called Charm, but a Highly Scientific and Practical Curative Agency. 
Smartly and Permanently Gold-Cased. All Sizes. Only from M. F. THompson. 
Avoid Cheap Substitutes! The FARADAY at 5/6, 10/6, 15/6, and 21/-, is “A 

Precious Ring ” (Romeo and Juliet) and Thoroughly Warranted. See Special Bill. 


M.F.T. OTHER OUTFITS (Post Free). 


“* Full of Most Excellent Differences.”,—HAMLET. 


Up-to-Date Pharmaceutical, Toilet, and Hygienic Needs. 


Hair Brushes. Sponges. Hot Water Bags. 
Tooth Brushes. Sponge Bags. Chest Protectors. 

Nail Brushes. Flesh Gloves. Lumbago Belts. 
Manicure Sets, etc. Loofahs, etc. Medical Glassware, etc. 
Individual Attention. Despatch. Perfect Quality and Value. Miranda. 


Prospero and 


Omly From 


M. F. THOMPSON, 
17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW 
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@ These names are chosen from many. 


@ Will you allow us to prove to you why you should also be a 
Napier owner ? 


g A trial run will convince you, and you will incur no obligation, 
@ Please write us. 


D. NAPIER & SON, LTD., 


14, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
Works : Acton, London, W. 


ANAS AUAN AU AU AN ANNAN AN HUAN AN AU HUAN 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


6-cylinder) is DISTINCTIVE. 
a0 q To be a Napier owner is to know the degree (2) 
K of perfection and luxury Motor Car construction ra 
has now attained. 

> 
Im every walk of life this is appreciated. 
DISTINGUISHED _OWNERS 
4 OF NOISELESS NAPIERS include a 
THE CHURCH. NAVY. 
¥ The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. Lord Charles Beresford, K.C.B. 2 
LAW. FINANCE. 
The Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. Leopold de Rothechild, Esq, MP. 

COMMERCE. 
THE STATE. Andrew Carnegie, Esq. of 
The Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P. 

Prime Minister of England. SPORTS. fa 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lonsdale. 
Lord Curzon, K.G. STAGE. fa) 
Oscar Asche, Esq. 2] 
ARMY. PRESS. 
Field Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G. Lord Northcliffe. a 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


THE N a W 16 h.p. 


NER 
WRITES 


‘“‘] am very pleased to tell you that the new “ 16” has far 
exceeded my expectations. It has had a severe racketting 
over the worst hills in Scotland, off the beaten track, 
over moorland roads, and has never failed me_ once. 
The way it accelerated up the long hill-climbs was 
marvellous for a 16 h.p. engine. You are to be con- 
gratulated on your production of such a finished car.” 


ope are ‘$295 20- 30 h. p. Chassis with detachable steel wheels, 
wheel, including C.A.V. Lighting Set x 120, Dunlop £425 
Complete with London-built 5-seater torpedo body, detach- 


With standard boty or seat ‘five, hood, “scree 
ble wheel: t hood, screen, C.A.V. Lighti y creen, 
Set, horn cing ang £375 lighting set, horn, pump, jack, and ‘tool outfit £500 


A. DARRACO & Co. (1905) Led., 
West end Showrooms : s 150, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal ay H. B. Cook, Ltd,, 12, Regent Street, LONDON, S.W. Heath’s Garage, BIRMINGHAM. 
Conteoctt rs. Harry Ferguson, Ltd, , May Street, BELFAST, F, Mitchell, Road, 

ontracting R. H. Carlisle & Co., Ltd., 188, Deansgate, MANCHESTER, Eric Myers RD. 
Agents. Messrs, George & Jobling, South St., NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE, Messrs, Rippon Brothers, HUDDERSFIELD. | 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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ASSORTED BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special 
Assortments 


Customer’s 
Specification. 


requirements 


Just what you want 
always at hand. 
EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 
For 
Remit Sample Box. 


Sitatneuset P L A s T IG KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., Ltd., 


HARBUTT’ S Contractors to the Wak Orrick, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Albert S Works, LEED 
Framed for hanging—Easy enough for a " 
child to do—Charming when finished— THE WORLD-FAMED 


Clean to make—Complete Outfits: 10 clus 
Colours. Tools, ete.—Dickens or Histori- ek 
cal Series—Price 2/=, Post Free 2/4. 


- HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE Ltd., 12, Bathampton, Bath. | the extraordinary success of PIAN os 


l which is undoubtedly due to 

i! | their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 

Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, W. 


JON ES 


AYLISS, 


IRON FENGING AND GATE MANUFACTURERS, WOLVERHAMPTON & LONDON. GATA!OGUE FREE, 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


UT the CLEMAK side Safest. Outlasts all others. a aden how carefully the 
by side with the safety CLEMAK is made—the 


el perfection of every detail— 

at Safety the beautiful finish. Look 
ou wi en see it 18 the at the blade—feel its keen 
equal of the other razor— azor cutting edge—no other blade 


; could shave your beard more 
Shaves Easiest. No dull blades. easily than that. 


and cost you 16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea ? 
Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 
New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 
Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 & 


OF ALL STORES, 


“ Made ae well and shaves as well as any CUTLERS, ETC., 
Guinea Razor” or post-free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 
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BADMINTON 


MAGAZINE of SPORTS & PASTIMES. 


TROPHIES. 


a ISTINCTIVE i in design, and 
Mappin Trophies are specially 
7 valued by sportsmen the world 
over. Modelled in Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze, they are worthy 
examples of the silversmith’s art. 


Selections forwarded free for approval. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


Sterling Silver Bowl, with two finely- 
modelled Dragon Handles and Chased M A PPI N & W EB B, 
Bands, adapted from an example of 

P xample o LTD. 


h i iod. 
Peet Nome period 158-162, OXFORD STREET, W. 220, REGENT STREET. W. 


12 inches diameter, 2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


£ 5 0 0 0 Paris Nice Rome Buenos Aires Sao Paulo, 
Biarritz L Joh burg Rio de Janeiro Montreal 
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By 
Appointment His the King. 


AQUASCUTUM 


Rega 
THE ORIGINAL & INCOMPARABLE 
ALL-WOOL WATERPROOF. 


FroM 3 GUINEAS. 
Absolutely Pure Wool. 


Absolutely Waterproof. 
Free from Cotton or Rubber. 


AQUASCUTUM is obtainable in practically 

every conceivable shade, and the beautifully i 

blended colourings and artistic designs are 1 
suitable for every requirement of outdoor life. 1, iH 
SPORTING, MOTORING, TRAVELLING, TOWN and 
EVENING COATS, Ready to Wear or Made to Order. 


Please write for Patterns and New Illustrated Catalogue EE. 


AQUASCUTUM LTD, 


: Sporting Tailors. Overcoat Specialists. 
The A The A t 
Country’ Lite Coat 100, Regent St, London, WwW Brookelle Coat. 


EE 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND BY E; Hutton & Co., Lirp., SHOE Lanz, Lonpon, E.C. 


Three 
Guarantees: \ 
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